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FOREWORD 


The  publication  of  the  (  nndensed  .-fnj/ysis  of  the  Ninth  hr  For,  e 
in  the  I'.uropean  T heater  of  Operations  is  part  of  a  continuing  series 
of  liistorit.il  stutlics  from  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  in  support 
of  Protect  Warrior. 

Project  Warrior  seeks  to  create  and  maintain  within  the  Air  Force 
an  e  nvironment  where  Air  Force  people  at  all  levels  can  learn  from 
the  past  and  apply  the  warfightmg  experiences  of  past  generations 
to  the  present.  When  (icn.  Lew  Allen,  |r..  initiated  the  project  in  FW2. 
he  called  for  the  "continuing  study  of  military  history,  combat  leader 
ship,  the  principles  of  war  and.  particularly,  the  applications  of  air 
power."  All  of  us  in  the  Air  Force  community  can  Ix-neht  from  such 
studs  and  reflection.  The  challenges  of  today  and  the  future  demand 
no  less. 


CHARM  S  A.  GABRIEL.  General.  USAF 
Chief  of  Staff 


PREFACE 


In  .Hi  effort  In  J ir  1 1 1  All  }' nr*  e  people  better  UneieTslaml  IlnVV  the 
l  lull  il  Mates  organize  s,  11. MU'-.  equips,  sustains  .lllil  employs  In 
'pui  l"in  '  l"i  i li<  .lie t  .hi  ope  rations,  t he  (  Min <  < it  Air  Fm i  <-  i  hsn  n v , 
hi  mi j 'i x if !  nt  l*|nn  ,t  W.ntiot.  has  unde  rtake  n  In  reprint  tun  mi 
port. r  i  lnvintn.il  iIikiimh nh.  1  In  first  is  r li<  I’Ms  "Magna  (  arta 
nt  .in  in«l<  pi  lull  nt  .i ir  force-.  \\  .n  Department  Field  M.iim.il  lIM|  ’n. 
t'nniman d  ,/nd  I  rnpJo\  went  ot  In  Power.  published  List  vc  .ir  .is  .in 
appe  inli\  in  tin  W.irrmr  study.  An  Super iorit\  in  H  or/,/  H  jr  II  ,md 
Korea.  IIh  second.  reprinted  here.  is  tin  (ondemed  .  In,i!\  <i<  o'  St  nth 
In  f  or,  e  ( tperatiom  in  the  Inropean  Theater  of  Operation >\ 

I’lic  (  ondemed  Anai\m  contains  ,i  short  lnstnr\  of  the  Ninth  Air 
horn  m  W  orld  W'.ir  II,  from  the  build  up  before  the  invasion  of  the 
l;iirn|x.m  continent  through  subsequent  enmh.it  oper.itmns  in  1  ‘#-4-4 
and  I'MN  More  than  a  narrative  history,  the  study  examines  the  prob 
hms  that  Ninth  ixperiemed  in  conducting  joint  eombat  ojieratteins 
vvitli  grotiml  tones  .nross  the  rapidly  moving  battlefront  in  Frame 
and  ( lerinam.  Smile  of  its  re  commendations  were  implemented 
after  World  War  II.  others  involve  issues  we  eoiitmue  to  struggle  with 
today:  I  he  need  for  a  theater  level  air  headquarters,  command  and 
miitm!  of  tadical  air  forces.  the-  importanee-  of  air  ground  coopera 
nun  i  mi  lulling  the  co  location  of  headquarters),  and  the  absence  of 
the  i.ipahilitv  to  mount  night  and  all-weather  operations  -the  lack 
of  a  "real  and  effective  ."M-hour  a  clav  ojK-ratton.  In  its  comprehensive 
m  ss,  r fie  (  ondemed  Anahut  also  touches  aircre  w  training  and  rota 
tie  in.  air  base  defense  organization,  civ  il  engineering  sup|*ort,  intelli 
ge  lie  e  virtually  every  one  elf  tod.IV  s  Air  Fore  e  s|>Ce  lallties.  . 

Snue  1'MS  the  Air  Force  lias  geitte  far  m  creating  a  mexlerni/ed 
force  structure  with  highly  professional  personnel.  A e‘t  mam  of  the 
doctrinal  problems  identified  during  World  War  II  are  still  with 
us  today.  A  le k back,  therefore,  can  In-  a  useful  reminder  of  how 
such  problems  develo|>eel  and  how  they  might  be  solved. 

|OHN  I  .  CHAIN 

Lieutenant  (ieneral.  I’SAF 

Deputy  Chief  <if  Staff.  Plans  and  Operations 
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FOREWORD 


TO  THE  1946  EDITION 


IT  HAS  BECOME  axiomatic  that  air  superiority,  tactical  and  strate¬ 
gic.  is  essential  to  success  in  modern  total  war.  In  western  Europe 
tactical  air  power  was  a  dominating  and  decisive  factor  which  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  neutralization  of  enemy  air  power,  the  disruption  of 
cnemv  channels  of  communication  and  the  destruction  of  enemy  troops 
and  materiel  in  closest  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces. 

Tactical  air  power,  however,  did  not  reach  full  maturity  in  the  war 
in  western  Europe.  The  tactical  air  forces  never  ceased  to  experiment, 
to  sharpen  their  sensitivity  t<>  changes  in  the  ground  situation  or  to  in¬ 
crease  the  timeliness  and  destructiveness  of  their  operations.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  this  effort  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Ninth  Air  Force’s 
area  of  responsibility  extended  over  the  front  and  rear  of  all  enemy 
forces  facing  the  Ninth,  First  and  Third  U.  S.  Armies  and  that — within 
this  huge  area — every  military  installation,  whether  air,  ground,  naval, 
supply,  or  vital  industry,  was  a  possible  and  often  an  essential  target. 

This  study  attempts  to  show  why  the  Ninth  Air  Force  had  to  reach 
an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility  and  mobility  in  ty  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  from  six  different  European  countries  and  will  show  that  the  effort 
to  achieve  these  two  characteristics  was  at  the  root  of  almost  every 
organizational  and  procedural  change  in  the  air  force. 

In  applying  against  the  enemy  the  largest  force  of  tactical  aircraft 
ever  assembled  under  one  command,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  gained  invaluable  experience  in  organizing  and  reorganiz¬ 
ing  functionally  the  many  units  of  a  tactical  air  force  in  accordance  with 
the  current  operating  procedures  developed  in  a  rapidly  changing,  in¬ 
tricate  war.  The  task  of  organizing  the  air  force  initially  and  then 
modifying  its  organization  constantly  in  accord  with  new-  tactical  re¬ 
quirements  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 


precise  mo* Ids  to  follow,  no  conventional  structure  to  imitate.  (a>n- 
sccjucntlv  it  will  lx-  seen  in  the  study  that  the  development  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Forte  wav  characterized  by  departure  from  conventional  laws  of 
growth. 

This  report,  which  attempts  to  analyze  briefly  the  organizational  and 
ofvratmnal  evolution  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  to  present  certain 

gcnetal  conclusions,  which  were  reached  by  its  commanders  and  their 
si. ills,  mils!  I>r  considered  as  a  pioneer  effort,  presented  factually  but 
sublet t  to  change.  N<>  greater  or  more  dangerous  mistake  could  be 
made  than  to  assume  that  die  same  |>olii  u  s  and  procedures  which  won 
the  r .it  tu al  an  war  in  1  urojx  would  necessarily  have  Ix-en  appropriate 
ni  the  Philippines,  (  Ihma.  Africa,  or  an v  other  pari  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever.  the  experience  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  Furo|ie  can  certainly  lie 
used  as  a  guide  which  will  help  suggest  answers  to  tactical  air  prob¬ 
lems  and,  further,  should  lx-  of  general  interest  to  all  students  of  tac¬ 
tical  air  warfare. 

Perhaps  the  basic  conclusion  of  this  study  the  principle  which  Ninth 
Air  Force  commanders  agreed  was  the  secret  of  the  air  force's  success 
in  combat — is  that  flexibility  ami  mobility  in  thought,  policy  and  action 
arc  vitally  essential  to  the  sUi  cessful  prosecution  of  a  tactual  air  war. 

I'fiis  condensed  study  precedes  a  larger,  more  detailed  rejiort  on  the 
ofierating  procedures  and  functional  organization  of  the  Ninth  Air 
Force.  Both  works  have  lx-en  prepared  in  the  conviction  that  this 
material  will  !>c  of  immediate  and  active  interest  to  planners,  organizers 
and  students  of  tactical  air  power. 

1  Ioyt  S.  Vandi  sbkrg 
L teutenant  General,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chapter  I 

INTRODUCTION 

THF.  MISSION  of  a  tact  teal  air  force  as  defined  and  outlined  in 
Field  Manual  too  20,  “(Command  and  Flmployment  of  Air  Power, 
proved  entirely  sound  throughout  the  operations  of  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  in  the  F.uropean  theater.  The  division  of  the  mission  into  three 
separate  inter  related  phases  and  the  priority  assigned  to  each  phase  are 
unassailable. 

In  the  campaign  in  western  F.uroj>e,  where  the  precision  team-work 
of  the  Allied  air,  ground  and  naval  forces  accomplished  battle  miracles, 
the  basic  military  conception  that  air,  land  and  sea  power  arc  co-equal 
and  inter  de|sendent  was  confirmed  beyond  all  rea.sonablc  doubt.  In¬ 
terdependence  lying  both  strategic  and  tactical,  any  arrangement  of 
our  armed  forces  which  might  prejudice  the  equality  of  the  three  arms 
would  similarly  prejudice  our  success  in  war. 

The  Field  Commander  of  the  12th  Army  Group,  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  might  well  have  had  this  principle  in  mind  when  he  made  the 
following  statement  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  on  15  July  n>4V  “The 
axiomatic  requirement  that  victory  can  only  Ik  achieved  by  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  supremacy  on  the  land,  sea  and  in  the  air  has  never  been  so  fully 
proven  as  in  this  total  defeat  of  an  enemy  who  never  controlled  the  sea, 
who  tried  to  substitute  strategic  artillery  for  a  defeat  in  the  air,  and 
whose  armed  forces  were  crushed  and  homeland  over  run  by  the 
combined  power  of  our  supremacy  in  all  these  three  elements." 

Tactical  air  power  participated  as  a  full  partner  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  the  diversified  ojserations  of  the  three  arms  against  Ciermany. 
It  coordinated  its  efforts  directly  with  the  armies  in  all  phases  of  the 
ground  battle,  with  the  Navy  in  certain  minor  sea  skirmishes  and  in 
attacks  on  shipping,  harbors,  ducks,  inland  waterways,  and  other  naval 
installations,  and  with  both  in  the  assault  by  the  invasion  armada  upon 
the  Normandy  beaches  Tactical  air  power  provided  visual  recon¬ 
naissance  and  aerial  photography  for  all  services,  aided  in  the  movement 
of  troops  and  critical  supplies  and  attacked  and  seriously  disrupted  or 
severed  the  enemy’s  vital  communications  behind  the  battle  lines. 

By  far  the  largest  tactical  air  component  in  the  European  TFicater  of 
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<  tp<  i.iti.>iiN  vs.o  tin  Ninth  Air  l-orcr.  whit  li  was  olht  tally  in (instituted 
m  tin  I  iut<  ,i  kingdom  nn  p,  (  K  ioIkt  I  css  fli.m  <  i>»lif  months 

1  it i  i.  in  M  ,\  i  i*  t.  'Im  nr  for,  r  lu.|  rr.i.  Iwil  .it most  full  st.it urn  .md 
«  |\  I'H\|  •  igh  !i  I  t  II  ■ ;  :\||  til  Ml,p(  1 1<  It  .ihlc  >1 1 1<  hi  >  >1  .III  might 

mil  tin  gn  .m  si  single  military  undertaking  of  the  war  the  inv.isiou 
•  ■I  western  I  mope.  t  he  a. in .itmn.  organization,  equipping,  training 
.•iii I  mil n.hi<  tmn  into  i  nnih.it  <>f  the  srvn  ,il  liuntfreiis  of  t. ictical,  admin  - 
ist  r  .it  i  \  e,  set  sue,  .mil  teihnu.il  units  comprising  this  enormous  air 
striking  hit,  e  in  'in  h  ,1  rem.irk.ililv  sliort  period  of  time  represents  one 
nf  tli<  outstanding  organizational  and  operational  achievements  in  the 

hntnn  n|  .is  i.itinti. 

Hu  t  a>  tu  at  air  scar  in  In  rope  was  mark'll  hv  continuous  dcvelojv- 
nu  nt  which  was  suit  going  on  vigorously  after  N’t.  day,  7  May  1945. 

I  tin  studs,  however,  msers  mils  the  actual  period  of  organization  and 
'  'pci  at  tom  ,\s  ( icncral  VandenlnTg  points  out  in  the  foreword,  the  dc- 
silopment  of  the  functional  organization  and  operating  procedure  of 
tin  Ninth  \  1  r  f  orce  w  as  extraordtnarilv  rapid  and  considerably  differ- 
itit  from  that  of  conventional  air  force  organizations.  This  neccssi- 
tati  d  a  conimmng  review  of  its  functions  and  prcKcdures,  with  the  basic 
principle  a  I  vs  av  s  in  mind  that  the  lushest  standards  of  flexibility  and 
niohihtv  had  to  Ik-  maintained. 

Me\ibihtv  in  organization,  policy,  thought  and  action  is  a  prime  pre 
reipnsite  to  success  in  tactical  air  war.  An  unusual  decree  of  organiza¬ 
tional  and  operational  flexibility  enabled  the  Ninth  Air  Force  promptly 
to  applv  its  total  tactical  power,  or  any  required  jHirtion  of  it,  where  it 
c  1  mid  damage  the  enemy  most  materially  and  permit  the  ground  forces 
most  fulls  to  exploit  the  enemy’s  diminishing  power  to  resist.  This 
flexibility  also  enabled  the  air  force  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
in  coordinated  efforts  with  other  air  forces  and  with  the  army  group. 
It  permitted  the  diversion  of  tactical  air  power,  rapidly  to  meet  critical 
situations  on  the  ground,  to  nullify  sudden  enemy  air  opposition  or, 
generally,  to  shift  from  one  phase  of  operations  to  another,  thereby 
frequently  making  it  possible  for  individual  ground  force  units  to  face 
sujierior  strength  in  armor,  firepower  and  trtxips. 

'Hie  evolution  of  staff  organization  and  pnxcdurcs  in  air  force  and 
command  headquarters  reflected  the  commander’s  determination  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  flexibility  in  his  organization.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  apjiearance  of  new  responsibilities  made  it  necessary  for 
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the  .1 1 r  force  in  *  r(  ,iir  ik  u  parts  in  its  fuiu  tinn.il  organization  .mil  new 
operating  pros  nluiri  in  .ill  of  its  components.  (  '< iinm.mdcrs  .uni  their 
st  .if  f  s  were  encourage  d  to  cl  miniate  futu  tint  is  .uni  sections  w  hu  ii  li.nl 
outlived  t heir  us<  fitlnt  st  The  ilt  \i  lupmrnt  of  new  functional  oigaiii 
/.it  H  mi  and  nii  >re  ellu  lent  ope  rating  pri  mi  lures  was  stionglv  i  lie  on  raged 
throughout  the  entire  pet  n  -d  of  the  i  on  tin  f  and.  indeed,  w  as  a  tin  essit  v 
in  order  to  n>pi  i  lit  i  list h  w  ith  the  i  •  instant  I  v  changing  tactic  al  situa¬ 
tion  Opetating  procedures  and  fiiiHtiun.il  organization  were  hasetl 
on  the  1 1 trrent  situation  and  assigned  mission.  Procedures  or  organ  i/a 
tH hi  which  detraeted  from  the  optitnittn  .n i oniplishtnent  of  that 
mission  w  ere  prompth  disi  arded  and  new  tines  developed  wliieh  would 
aiiomplish  the  mission  efhcfivch  and  efhi  irntlv. 

Mohilitv.  eloseh  analogous  and  second  in  importance  otilv  to  ilex i ■ 
bilttv,  I'  another  prime  prerequisite.  To  a  tactual  air  force  mobility 
on  the  ground  is  what  flexibility  is  in  the  air.  Fundamental  to  the 
mobility  of  a  tactical  air  force  is  the  pros ision  of  airfields  where,  ss hen, 
and  of  tspes  i <'i]iiii ed  b\  the  tactical  commands  and  administrative 
elements  most  etlectiselv  to  carry  out  their  respective  tasks.  In  the  IX 
b.ngtncer  Command  the  Ninth  Air  Force  possessed  a  unique  tool, 
which  was  designed  specificalls  to  develop  to  the  maximum  the  rno 
bihtv  of  tactical  air  operations.  The  Ninth  Air  Force  was  organized, 
1 1  an  .ed  and  equipped  so  ilia;  i's  headquarters  and  tactual  units  could 
move  indiv idiiallv  or  io||c»  ticelv  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  ma|or  units 
were  organized  into  mobile  and  streamlined  components,  which  could 
contribute  to  the  llexibilits.  speed  and  striking  |>ovver  of  the  whole. 

The  role  of  t.u  tu  al  air  pose  er  in  the  war  m  western  b  urope  was  that 
of  .nr  partner  m  an  over whelminglv  powerful  air  ground  team,  which 
(  w  ith  the  aid  of  the  naval  toru  s  during  the  initial  period  of  the  assault 
on  the  U  .ic  lies  of  Norm.mds  and  subsequent  period  of  supply  )  had  the 
nussu  in  of  c  rushing  the  outer  defenses  <  if  "b  or  tress  Furo|*e  and  smash¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  of  (icrmam.  The  Ninth  Air  Force  and  i.’th  Arms 
(»roup  formed  a  sujierblv  coo|>er.iting  team  that  achieved  air  ground 
successes  far  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of  our  leading 
ex|>crts  in  this  field.  1  heir  combined  power  was  the  dominating  f.u  tor 
in  the  Allied  war  machine's  swift  defeat  of  the  hitherto  invincible 
( term. in  armies  in  western  bin  ope. 

As  the  air  component  of  a  tactual  air  ground  striking  force  it  was 
logical  for  broad  operational  control  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  to  U  e  \er 
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vised  In  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Fxpeditionary  Fortes,  through 
its  .ur  start  section.  I  Iowever,  administrative  control  was  vested  in  the 
Tinted  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  F.uropc.  The  division  of  rc- 
sjmtisibilitics  for  the  control  of  the  tactical  air  force  worked  out  “satis¬ 
factorily"  at  Ix-st.  'The  urgency  of  operational,  administrative  and 
supple  problems  and  requirements,  during  a  rapidly  changing  tactical 
situation,  needed,  for  a  prompt,  sound  and  proper  solution,  careful 
analysis  and  close  coordination  In  one  superior  agency.  With  split 
responsibilities,  operations  were  occ asionallv  hindered  and  maximum 
exploitation  of  anv  given  situation  rendered  unlikely  Too  little  (co¬ 
ordination)  and  too  late  (action),  either  operationally  or  administra¬ 
tively,  are  fatal  to  the  successful  exploitation  of  tactical  air  warfare.  It 
was  the  considered  conclusion  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  that,  from  the 
standjxiint  of  attaining  maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  tactical  air  war,  the  air  force  would  have  benefited 
immeasurably  if  there  had  been  separate,  coequal  air  and  ground 
headquarters  at  theater  level,  closely  coordinating  their  operations  but 
remaining  independently  responsible  to  the  Supreme  Commander. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  the  channels  of  command  under 
which  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was  controlled  operationally  and  admin 
istrativcly : 
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11m  highly  condensed  publication  is  essentially  the  text  of  chapter 
VIII.  "( -oiu lusions  and  Recommendations,"  V'olunic  I  of  the  study, 
"The  Ninth  Air  Force  and  its  Principal  Commands  in  the  F.uropean 
Theater  of  ( )perations  ( )perating  Procedures  and  Functional  Organi¬ 
zation."  augmented  with  sufficient  narrative  detail  to  make  it  self- 
contained.  The  nine  volumes  of  the  study  are  shortly  scheduled  for 
final  processing  and  preparation  for  publication  as  a  special  study  by 
Headquarters,  Arms  Air  Forces.  Briefly,  these  volumes  analyse  the 
development  of  the  operating  procedures  and  functional  organization 
of  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force,  of  its  seven  principal  commands 
and  of  reconnaissance  in  the  air  force.  However,  these  volumes  are 
analytical  <tndie<  and  are  not  to  l>e  confused  with  am  written  history 
of  the  Ninth  Air  F< >r<  e. 

Chapter  VIII,  Volume  I.  of  that  study  consists  ol  a  summarization  of 
the  major  conclusions  and  recommendations  selected  throughout  the 
entire  study  for  their  general  air  force  interest  and  significance.  These 
conclusions  and  recommendations  form  chapter  IV  and  V  of  this 
publication.  They  coser  the  basic  external  relationships  as  well  as 
the  internal  organizational  structure  and  ojierating  procedures  of  the 
tactical  air  force  and  its  various  components. 

Much  of  the  material  presented  herein  is  thought  provoking  and 
the  solutions  to  particular  problems  may.  to  some ,  appear  to  lx*  question¬ 
able  or  even  controversial.  However,  the  material  in  this  publication 
is  derived  from  mans  months  of  careful  studs  ar.d  analysis  by  dose 
officers  who  commanded  and  stalled  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  commands  during  the  actual  period  of  conflict.  Ilie  sum 
total  of  their  findings  was  thoroughly  considered,  modified  as  necessary 
and  finally  approved  In  successive  hoards  of  exjieriericcd  combat  officers 
in  the  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force  and  each  command.  The  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations,  as  here  presented,  represent  those  points 
ujvm  which  there  was  relative  unanimity  of  opinion  within  the  air 
force 

These  conclusions  and  recommendations  have  Ix-rn  carefully  studied 
and  considered  by  Headquarters,  Tinted  States  Air  Forces  in  Fu- 
roj>c.  They  were  concurred  in  with  the  following  exceptions:  (t) 
Reference  to  the  division  of  air  force  headquarters  (p.  na):  “It  is 
the  opinion  of  f  Ic.idquarn  rs,  USAFF,  that  anv  structure  which  splits 
administrative  and  operational  jurisdiction  for  a  period  in  excess 
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of  ^o  da  vs  is  basic  .ill v  unsound.  ( '  >mm.in<l.  ax  mu  Ii.  i.m  only  lx-  ex<  r 
used  user  .1  prolonged  p<T i< m !  through  iitiii/.itmn  of  Ixiili  adminixtra 
tivr  .Hul  ii|'<t. iliiin.il  v  It. murk  of  jurisdiction  .uni  rexpsinxihiht  v  (  I 
Referem  c  to  the  oigamzaiioii  of  AAA  ( Page  mi):  'll  is  ihr  opinion 
nt  Hi  ,nli|ii. iriei s.  I  S\l  l  .  th.it  icit.iin  .mliiin.itu  .itul  iln.il  purpose 
gnuiml  .uni  .1  ir  weapons  shmili!  lx-  organic  .irim  equipment,  the  nil 
pi'  >\  me  ni  "I  whis  h .  in  .in  .mu  air<  raf  t  rule  in  the  fur  vs  an  I  anas,  sin  mid 
he  .  i  x  miniated  a  I  tin  t.u  tu  al  an  >  •  min  land  at  im  level. 

This  puhlii  atiun  is  a  speeial  studs  intended  tu  se  rve  as  a  icfeteiue 
test  fur  the  various  srrvnr  svIhmiIs  vvhnli  trash  either  fimdainetit.il  <>r 
.lilvatucsl  eourses  on  the  organization  ami  appluatioii  of  air  jxivver.  as 
\v(  11  as  a  quisle  tu  all  eomerncsl  with  current  and  future  air  force  plan¬ 
ning.  polls  v  ami  diK  trine.  Ii  should  prove  partis  ularlv  valuable  to  all 
ag<  m  ies  siires  t  Iv  or  indues  tis  sum  ernes  I  with  tin-  f  mu  t  tonal  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operational  pros  esltires  forced  in  soinhat  hv  a  tactual  air  foree. 
I  his  puhlis  at  urn  has  Ixen  prepares  I,  published  ami  distributed  sv  it  h  the 
approval  ami  authorization  of  the  Headquarters,  AAF.  However, 
sin  h  approval  ami  authorization  do  not  neerss.tnlv  establish  this 
material  as  approved  Arms  Air  Fore  ex  dm  trine. 

The  lasts  ami  eottsisler.it  ions  presentee  I  in  this  study  were  drawn  from 
Ninth  Air  Fone  experience  umler  the  specific  tactual  somlitioi.s  ami 
situations  vvhisli  exists  si  in  the  l  uropean  1  heater  of  Operations.  It  is 
thorouplilv  appreeiatesl  that  tastical  air  forves  in  other  theaters  may 
have  reached  vvulelv  differing  conclusions  on  <  rt.un  of  the  subjects 
cotisislcresl  in  this  stuslv.  These  conclusions  and  recommendations  arc 
those  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  ami  are  not  intemlesl  intellect  the  opinions 
of  other  tas  tis  a!  air  forces. 

It  is  considered  that  the  most  equitable  methsxl  of  ascertaining  the 
total  results  of  all  the  experience  gained  bv  the  various  tactical  air  forces 
wotilsi  lx-  through  convening  a  lx»arsl  of  ex|xriemed  tactical  and  .ni 
mmistrative  ex|>erts  who  wouhl  represent  the  various  tactical  air  forces. 
I  he  purpose  of  this  liourxl  wouhl  lx:  to  sonsisler  the  various  aspects  of 
tlie  tactical  air  war  with  a  view  to  revising  ami  bringing  up  to  slate  all 
manuals  stealing  with  the  organization  and  application  of  tactical  air 
power.  It  is  further  suggested  that  consideration  lx-  given  to  inviting 
British  tactual  air  ex|xrts  to  sit  on  any  such  Ixiard  in  an  .nlvissirv 
c  a  pas  it  v. 


(  tl.tpUT  II 


A  CRITICAL  R  1-VIEW  OF  OPERATIONS 

A  C.INIRAI  (>l>l  RATIONAL  CONSlIJIKA'I  IONS 

1  HI  MI''V'|(  >N  ol  ili>  Ninth  Air  lone  m  the  p.iifoj>can  I'heater 
. ( ip,  t.nii  >i»v  w.i'  tin  gi  <  i  i  .i1  mission  <  >t  t.u  tu  .il  .» 1  r  (i  trees,  tic  h  tin  I  m 
IM  !•«»  ,'n,  T  otmn.iiii!  .tiul  1  niplov  incut  of  Air  Power  Priority  r: 
to  gam  .iiul  in. tint. mi  .nr  su|K-riority  ;  Prionty  -t:  to  disrupt  hostile  lines 
of  <  otiitniniK  .it ion  ,  Pnoiits  to  <lest i o\  eiu  tin  troops  ,in<l  materiel 
mi  tin  lighting  trout  in  ioo|«ration  with  forward  ground  forces. 
I  Noti  that  throughout  this  r<  port  tin  se.  are  refi  rrnl  to  resjKc  lively  as 
Pli  is,  i,  Ph  ami  Ph  ase  ^  i  ipcr.it i<  ms. ) 

[‘his  i  <  ,ni ,  pt  of  jhc  employ  ment  ol  t.u  tical  air  jxiwcr,  wliu  h  proved 
absolutely  sound  in  the  combat  experienee  ol  the  Ninth  Air  Purse,  is 
.is  intin  stin^;  lor  wli.it  it  omits  as  for  what  it  contains.  Tong  range, 
da  p  attacks  on  <  n;  inv  production  centers  and  large  cities  in  the  rear 
were  not  part  ol  die  tactical  air  job.  On  the  contrary,  the  tactical  air 
force  was  engaged  dually  ag.unst  elements  of  the  enemy's  m.uiuf.ic 
lured  and  trained  ssar  machine  (its  personnel,  materiel,  transport, 
shelter  and  I  or  title  at  ions )  either  in  or  on  the  wav  to  the  lighting  zone. 
Th<  spa  d  w  ith  whit  h  the-  Ninth  Air  Force  frequently  had  to  plan 
and  e  xecute  e ijx  rations,  the  variable  strength  of  the  ojKration.il  unit 
i  de|>rt!ilt;ig  upon  the  size  ami  vulnerability  of  the  target)  and  the 
relative  1\  short  range  ,  with  multiple  "turn  around''  missions,  at  which 
fighter  IxiinU  is  ware  normally  applied,  imjKiscel  a  set  of  organizational 
ne<  (settles  which  were  not  encountered  on  a  comparable  scale  In  am 
other  A  me  man  air  force. 

I  lie  f.u  t  that  the-  Ninth  Air  pence's  field  of  ojK-ratiou  was  limited  tee 
the  fremt  and  the  immediate  enemy  rear  must  not  Ik  misinterpreted  to 
indicate  (fiat  the  ojKrations  themselves  were  of  limited  intensity  or 
value.  Aetuallv  a  huge  force  could  Ik  and  was  employed  profitably 
in  the  tactical  zone  of  ojKration.  dlic  volume,  extent  and  wale  of 
t.utical  ofierat ions  necessary  to  accomplish  the  three  phases  of  the  mis 
sum  can  Ik  visualized  only  w itfi  the  realization  that  at  one  time  the 
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Ninth  was  numerically  the  strongest  air  force  m  the  world,  that  hi  good 
Hying  weather  it  averaged  as  many  as  2.000  sorties  a  day  .uid  that  its 
bases  in  m  months  of  combat  advanced  across  the  F.nghsh  (  hannel  and 
theme  several  bundled  miles  through  n  countries. 

Anotlier  determining  factor  111  the  development  of  the  Ninth  Air 
bone  vv.is  that  from  the  st.irt  it  was  intended  for  operational  partner¬ 
ship  with  an  American  armv  group  (the  1st.  later  the  12th)  and  its 
component  armies.  To  achieve  complete  air  ground  cooperation  it 
was  imperative  that  the  Ninth  Air  Force  lie  organized:  (  1  )  to  move 
expeditiously  to  the  continent  m  the  earliest  possible  stages  of  Opera 
Mon  ( )VJ-  HI .( )K1  >,  (  2 )  to  service  and  supply  all  its  units  initially  across 
•  jo  miles  of  open  water  and  subsequently  over  the  continent  as  they 
spread  over  a  rapidly  extending  and  advancing  front  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  ($)  to  conduct  active  air  defense  Ix'lnnd  the  entire  American 
front,  (4)  to  construct  or  rehabilitate  all  airfields  required  in  the  rear 
and  forward  areas,  <  s  >  to  design  all  tactical  and  service  units  so  that 
their  mobility  would  approximate  that  of  the  ground  units  with  which 
they  were  associated.  (M  to  develop  and  maintain  an  operational  flexi 
bilitv  permuting  immediate  application  of  all  or  am  part  of  the  tactual 
striking  force  at  am  point  or  series  of  points  on  the  long  front  to  a 
depth  of  up  to  200  miles  and  (7)  to  develop  and  perfect  a  highly  setisi 
live  system  of  tactual  control  of  airl>orne  aircraft  to  achieve  precise 
coordination  of  air  effort  with  any  phase  of  the  ground  effort. 

lli is  complex  operational  commitment  combining  power  with  sen 
sitivitv,  mobility  w  ith  continuity  of  o|>eration.  and  flexibility  with  full, 
economical  employment  of  the  available  force  determined  the  uncon¬ 
ventional  structure  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  its  seven  major  com 
mauds.  1'he  very  names  and  types  of  the  commands  illustrate  clearly 
the  many  sided  nature  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force's  ojKrational  program, 
which  was  as  fluid  and  as  intricate  as  the  war  itself. 

The  air  force's  principal  weapon  was  the  fighter  Iximher — armed 
with  bombs,  bullets  and  frequently  with  rockets  and  chemical  fire 
Ixinibs — which  was  capable  of  highly  rapid  diversion  through  radar 
and  VHF  control  means  to  the  most  profitable  targets  and  which  main¬ 
tained  excellent  air  to-ground  communications  with  armored  and 
infantry  spearheads  actually  engaged  in  battle  and  potentially,  if  not 
almost  continually,  desiring  or  requiring  cooperation  from  the  air. 
The  fighter  liomlier,  the  most  familiar  aircraft  to  infantrymen  and 
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tankers  on  the  line,  was  effective  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  three 
phases  of  the  mission.  Without  its  bombs  it  was  a  powerful,  dangerous 
fighter,  which  outmatched  the  German  Air  Force  in  the  air  whenever 
they  met.  With  bombs  and  machine  guns  it  destroyed  thousands  of 
enemy  aircraft  and  air  installations  on  or  near  airfields  to  complete  its 
i  ontribution  to  the  attainment  of  air  superiority.  In  Phase  2  ofierations 
the  fighter-bomber  was  most  remuneratively  employed  in  isolation  of 
the  tactual  sphere  of  operations  bv  attacks  on  enemy  road  and  rail 
lines  and  transport  on  the  move  anywhere  along  these  lines.  Hacked 
by  a  highly  developed  system  of  tactical  radar  control  and  excellent 
air  ground  communications  which  permitted  immediate  reaction  to 
developments  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  the  fighter  bomber  was  the 
most  effective  aircraft  of  the  war  in  close  in  coojieration  with  ground 
elements  and  in  the  neutralization  or  destruction  of  enemy  personnel, 
materiel  and  installations  in  the  immediate  battle  area. 

The  fighter-bomber  was  the  basic  striking  component  of  the  three 
tactical  air  commands  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  Within  the  broad  air 
force  army  group  partnership  these  commands  maintained  operational 
partnership  with  their  associated  armies.  A  relatively  new  type  of 
AAF  organization,  the  tactical  air  command  was  assigned  a  variable 
numlier  of  fighter  bomlxrr  groups  (normally  four  to  eight)  and  one 
reconnaissance  group  and  it  was  responsible  for  fighter-bomber  opera¬ 
tions  and  for  routine  daily  reconnaissance  in  cooperation  with  its  asso¬ 
ciated  army.  Although  the  TACs  were  granted  unusual  latitude  in 
control  of  their  tactical  unit*,  air  force  control  was  never  allowed  to 
become  superficial.  Air  force  retained  full  prerogative  to  shift  forces 
from  one  TAG  to  another  or  to  combine  and  employ  the  forces  of  all 
TAGs  on  any  one  of  several  fronts  when  necessary  to  implement  air 
force  army  group  plans  or  to  meet  critical  situations  at  any  point  in 
the  army  group  area.  On  its  army  front  the  TAC  in  turn  apportioned 
its  available  force  to  ccxiperative  operations  with  corps  and  divisions  or 
to  Phase  1  and  2  operations  as  the  situation  demanded.  Thus  with  inti¬ 
mate  association  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  levels  of  army  and  air 
force  command,  12th  Army  Group  and  Ninth  Air  Force  worked  out 
a  most  sensitive  and  effective  air-ground  team. 

The  air  force’s  medium  and  light  bombers,  which,  like  the  fighter- 
liombers,  formed  the  largest  single  force  of  their  type  in  the  USAAF, 
were  organized  and  employed  quite  differently.  The  bombers  were 
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Hi  »t  used  in  r <  nit  i n<  daily  n|i<  i. it  inns  Ium  <1  mi  l hr  t.utu.il  rec|uircments 
c  >1  .inv  puttie  nl.ir  .it  tin ,  1 1<  >r  w  ( rr  thr\  assigned  lour  div  idol  .liming  the 
tactual  .in  oiinm.niilv  |- \|xrn  lice  proved  tlut  I  Ik  v  vv<  r<-  employed 
miivl  ethitivilv  in  Plus,  *  pin  isum  Nimhing  o|<crufions  against  static 
l.trg,  ts,  sin  li  .is  communications  centers.  bridges,  .ind  railway  \,irds 
.111,1  against  si  n  ll  ■!  '!<  ,  1 1  s  <  s  .is  supply  d<  (Mils  .Ilid  ft|<  |  .llld  .11111111111  It  loll 
dumps  I  hr  r<  Lit  i\  <  mi  pot  t.nu  r  of  these  targets  c  mild  Ivst  lx-  measured 
.it  .in  loio  l<  \<  1  .md  th<  it  s\  stein. iti,  ,1,  strii,  t ioi i  pi  mne.l  and  v  ,  tit,  ,1 
onl\  aftet  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  t  a,  1 1.  ,1  situation  our  die  rn 
tire  aitm  group  f t •  *t 1 1 .  with  a  \kw  to  uniting  most  etluientlv  and 
ithitmK  the  total  air  f<n,<  , omiiiitmeiii.  Medium  and  light  lioin 
hardtii,  tit  w  as  pros,  tv,,!  as  a  single  striking  fone  win,  h.  hovtetn,  was 
often  divided  to  att.it  k  mam  tuigets  simultaneously.  The  air  lone  , 
medium  of  toiitrol  of  the  se  ainratt  was  »gh  bombardment  I>itision, 
III,  Ninth  Air  Porte  s  fifth  “o|>cratiotial'’  toinmaiid.  ni  the  pine 
sense  of  a  temiiuiiil  which  actually  struck  at  the  enemy,  was  the  IX 
Air  IMcnse  <  omniand.  the  first  of  its  kind  assigned  to  any  I’.  S.  air 
forte  during  World  War  II.  Although  the  establishment  >>f  an  air 
defense  command  was  tlelavetl  and  .ntiiallv  was  eoinmed  ,ks  an 
afterthought,  the  rcsponsihihtv  dearly  he  longed  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
to  help  fulfill  the  first  priortfv  t  ,mmitment,  maintenance  of  air  su 
perioritv  by  defense  of  the  air  element  against  intrusion  In  the  enemy. 
The  command,  .which  participated  m  counter  air  force  o|K-rations  anti 
was  particularly  sucicssful  in  counter  V  Ixmib  operations,  was 
ecpnp|>etl  with  signal  air  warning  systems  and  with  various  tvjK's  of 
air  defense  wca|>ons,  including  a  heavy  projxirtiou  of  antiaircraft  ar¬ 
tillery.  Its  initial  o|KT.ilions  were  hampered  by  a  confused  interpre¬ 
tation  by  Ixith  air  and  ground  of  the  distinction  In-tween  air  force  atnl 
ground  force  res|xinsibilitics  for  antiaircraft  tlefense.  Fx|>erirnce 
gamed  during  the  campaign  dictated  the  solution  which  was  finally 
applied,  w  hereby  ground  force  A  A  protected  ground  force  elements 
in  the  forward  battle  area  while  air  force  AA  protected  all  else. 

The  IX  I  ngmeer  Command  was  another  new  command,  vtcatol 
for  effective  o|>erational  control  and  administration  of  more  than  20, 
ooo  aviation  engineer  |>crvonncl.  This  command  was  resjxmsihle  for 
developing,  constructing  and  rehabilitating  air  fields  and  installations 
which  would  enable  Ninth  Air  Force  units  to  lie  applied  most  rapidly 
and  destructively  against  the  enemy.  The  effectiveness  of  a  tactical 
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•iii  tuii<-  increases  duritlv  with  t  hr  proximity  of  it1’  I  uses  to  the  front 
lines.  It  was  recognized  r.irlv  in  the  planning  th.it  the  greatest  single 
t'no'ii  f.i,  ii.|  .if  i  hi  il'il  itx  nj  ihi  Ninth  ,\ii  1'iifir-  tn  i  it  r  \  .nit  its 

1 1 •:  v'  i  'tin  1  I  >i  'in  '  j  >i  i  1 1  w  it  li  vx  hit  h  .in  t  '.I  '<  i-  >  oiii<  i  t  h  t it ougli l  into 
•  ipi  i  .it ion  hi  1 1 1 1 K |  t hi  .ii K  .nit  mg  g  found  tort  es.  I  lit  magnitude  and 
i<  t  hint  .il  ti.it nil  o|  tin1,  t  ok.  ti igi  thei  with  the  .it te tnl.it it  suppl v,  in.iin 
t'ti.itui  itnl  pun  W  .iilnimi-ii.Hiu  problems  led  to  the  decision  hv  l.t. 
(then  Mi?  i  l  ini.  I.i  wn  H.  liriicion  to  pt.it  e  (till  r<.  sj  k  u  i  sit  n  1 1 1  v  for 
th  l  o  t.i'ki  on  ,i  It  stiifu  k m  <  ngincer  (omm.iinl.  with  full  t  oiiiiii.inti 
.mil  admmist  t  atis  e  -iuthorit\  over  its  assigned  units.  The  command, 
throughout  tin  w.ir  < 'ti  tin  "int mint,  m.nnt.unril  .in  iinusii.illv  hazard- 
oiis  .Hid  (iiiiu  nit  .ids. tin  r.  with  f oi  w.i 1 1 i  c  l<  nit'ti f s  ot  the  ground  forces, 
to  sursis,  uiiifi,  .in<|  ptip.nr  h.iscs  in  thr  most  fotw.ird  .ire. is  under 
rnciitv  ohs<  rs.ition  ,md  tin 

1  hr  Ninth  Air  him  s  s<  \(  nth  ,md  largest  m.i|or  sotntn.ind  w.ts  thr 
noinm.ills  1 1  iti\i  ntioii.il  IX  Air  horee  Service  (  sitntn.ind  with  (o.ooo 
olhi  (  IS  .Old  UK  li.  I  |ow<  set.  hei.mse  of  thetllohilits  and  flcxthihtv  of 
the  i  til  in  ..it  ton  e.  tin  k  rsiu  lotnni.itid  w  .is  f.n  rd  ssith  in.inv  uiuistt.il 
1'iot'h  ms.  .i-  wi  ll  .is  the  i oust. mi  responsibility  of  in. unt. lining  supply 
•iiul  maintenance  s<  f  \  ti  i  along  i. ip  idly  lengthening  lines  of  commit  m- 
i.itiotis  owr  .i  i/o  mih  stretch  of  se.i  ,m«l  hundreds  of  miles  of  l.md 
M.nnti  t  i.i  in  <  .ind  supply,  u  ndi  t  tin  conditions  of  o|ier  at  inn  of  the  Ninth 
\ir  1‘orie.  ware  definitely  riot  the  hxtd,  preiln  f.ihlc  prohletns  which 
they  .Hi  for  .i  nion  settled  .nr  tone  Consequently  the  service  com¬ 
mand  w.is  1 1 iiti|K  Hi  d  to  work  out  its  functional  organization  and 
operating  procedures  with  little  regard  for  patterns  o  precedents. 

I  p  to  the  early  autumn  of  thr  IX  1  roop  Carrier  Command 
i ii i  u pied  an  extremely  im|>ortant  position  in  the  air  force.  Under  the 
Ninth  Air  Forte  thr  troop  i.irrter  command  organized,  planned  and 
situ essfully  executed  tin  greatest  troopeamer  ojKration  in  history,  the 
delivery  of  paratroops  and  airlxirne  units  liehind  the  C German  lines  on 
the  (  herhourg  Peninsula.  and  maintained  rcsupplv  and  medical  evacu 
atiori  ojKr.itioiis  for  several  months  after  I) day.  All  the  early  plans 
had  conceived  thr  troopcarrier  function  as  part  of  the  tactical  air  mis¬ 
sion,  falling  into  Phase  hut  when  the  airborne  and  paratroop  forces 
reached  the  projiortions  of  an  army  the  Supreme  Caimmander  decided 
to  unite  them  and  troop-carrier  aircraft  under  a  single  "airborne  army” 
command  rcs(>onsih!e  directly  to  SHAF;.F.  Consequently  the  IX  Troop 
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('airier  (ximtrund  was  transferred  to  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army 
approximately  three  months  after  D-day. 

B.  PRK-INVASION  TACTICAL  AIR  OFFENSIVE  (16 
October  1943-5  June  1944) 

The  pre  invasion  activities  of  the  Ninth  Air  Forte  were  marked  by 
a  very  rapid  physical  growth,  exceedingly  intricate  and  detailed  organ 
r/.ational  planning  and  experiment  ami,  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  j>eriod.  large  scale  “softening  up'  operations  against  continental  in 
stallations  to  pave  the  way  for  invasion. 

I  hiring  the  first  few  months  after  its  reconstitution  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  command  of  Lt.Gcn.  Lewis  H.  Rrcreton  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  concentrated  on  activating,  organizing,  training  anil  equip¬ 
ping  the  many  specialized  tactical,  technical  and  service  units  which 
would  function  as  a  huge,  smoothly  working  team  in  Operation  OVER- 
LORI)  and  thereafter.  Planned  to  be  the  ma|or  air  component  of  the 
Allied  invasion  forces,  the  Ninth  from  16  October  n>4}  until  I)-day  had 
a  remarkably  rapid  physical  growth:  from  4  to  45  tactical  groups,  from 
less  than  41x1  to  more  than  1,100  bombers,  from  zero  to  more  than  },ooo 
troop-carrier  aircraft  and  gliders  and  from  fewer  than  so.orxi  to  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  200.000  personnel.  While  this  development  was  un¬ 
usually  rapid  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  a  simple  automatic 
process  without  great  obstacles  or  delays.  The  job  of  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  was  not  primarily  to  fit  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  units 
into  its  structure  but  rather  to  construct  these  units  from  casual  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  struggle  for  their  aircraft  or  other  equipment  and  to  train 
and  retrain  all  |>ersonnel  for  functions  quite  often  entirely  foreign  to 
those  for  which  they  were  originally  trained  and  equipped- 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  review  indicate  only  certain  of  the  major 
difficulties  which  the  Ninth  Air  Force  surmounted  in  building  to  full 
strength.  For  instance,  the  original  organizational  plan  for  the  tactical 
air  force  in  the  F.TO  (the  Bradley  Plan)  anticipated  only  two  air  head¬ 
quarters  to  cooperate  with  ground  armies.  It  failed  to  provide  person¬ 
nel  for  the  additional  ojierational  air  headquarters  which  were  required 
to  cooperate  with  the  12th  Army  Group  and  its  four  armies.  Further¬ 
more,  it  made  no  provision  for  such  essential  units  as  tactical  air  liaison 
parties,  all-weather  bombing  units,  tactical  weather  reconnaissance  and 
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night  photographic  reconnaissance  squadrons.  Allocations  of  per 
sound  for  military  (xilice  and  security  duties  and  basic  functions  were 
inadequate.  "Hie  Ninth  Air  Force,  in  each  case,  found  it  necessary 
later  to  improvise  and  to  manipulate  tables  of  organization  and  equip 
ment  in  order  to  make  up  for  such  inadequacies. 

A  problem  which  became  increasingly  difficult  as  the  war  continued 
w  as  the  inadequate  pro  combat  training  of  crew  s  arriving  in  the 
theater  anti  the  necessity  of  establishing  training  programs  and  schools 
within  the  various  commands  anti  particularly  within  the  IX  Air 
Force  Service  Qmimand,  thereby  detracting  materially  from  the  over¬ 
all  operational  eflort.  Other  {Krsonnel  difficulties  arose  because  of  an 
impractical  policy  which  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  large  numbers  of 
casual  personnel  to  the  theater  without  adequate  consideration  of  the 
MOS  required  by  the  air  force,  a  serious  shortage  of  professionally 
qualified  intelligence  officers  for  higher  staffs  and  lack  of  a  jiolicy  pre 
venting  the  separation  of  specialist  personnel  from  their  highly  special¬ 
ized  equipment  when  they  were  sent  to  the  theater,  c.  g.,  MFWs  and 
their  ojierators  and  mechanics.  These — and  other  basic  personnel 
problems  involving  the  activation  and  organization  of  unconventional 
but  essential  units— arc  considered  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter 
on  Administration,  but  they  may  Ik  mentioned  here  as  delaying  factors 
in  the  physical  and  of>crational  growth  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

In  addition  to  its  own  build  up  the  Ninth  Air  Force  during  this 
(Kriod  had  the  res|*>nsibility  of  establishing  parallel  plans  and  training 
programs  and  setting  up  intimate  ojxTational  and  administrative  liai¬ 
son  with  ist  U.  S.  Army  Group,  in  order  to  insure  that  air  and  ground 
would  operate  with  a  maximum  understanding  of  each  other’s  capabil¬ 
ities  and  limitations.  Air  operations  had  to  Ik  "all-out”  prior  to,  on 
and  subsequent  to  I)-day.  F.fficicnt  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
air  ground  effort  required  that  the  air  ground  liaison  be  letter  per¬ 
fect.  In  planning  a  tactical  air  campaign  of  the  magnitude  necessary 
in  the  Furoj>eaii  theater  the  Ninth  Air  Force  again  had  no  precise 
models  for  guidance  and  very  limited  USAAF  experience  upon  which 
to  draw. 

Ixmg  before  I)-day  it  was  apparent  to  Ninth  Air  Force  commanders 
and  staff  officers  that  FM  “Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground 

Forces,”  had  become  obsolete  and  wholly  inadequate.  The  manual  did 
not  visualize  the  flexibility  and  mobility  needed  and  developed  by 


the  tactical  air  force.  It  li.nl  no  real  conception  of  the  ultimate  capa¬ 
bilities  of  "i oitprrat is r"  air  oj>craHons  m  conjunction  with  tiir  ground 
rfhitt  mi  i>f  tlu  t t r  tin  ndoiis  \ahie  in.!  potrjiti.ililirs  of  sisiid.  t.utii.il, 
phot  ogi  aplm  .uul  aitilh  is  .iii|tisinieiit  to  oiiii.iiss.nn  r.  In  practice. 
Ninth  Air  Four  had  to  pioneer  its  own  t.utu.il  air  cooperation  and 
form  its  command  and  inter  command  re  lationships  and  structure, 
based  on  the  limited  experience  of  the  RAF  and  three  grou|>s  of  P  40s 
and  two  groups  of  H  js'  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  111  the  Middle  F-ist — 
(  a  renaica  and  I.ibva. 

The  lack  of  coequal  air  and  ground  headc|iiarters  at  theater  level 
and  the  fact  that  theater  operational  control  was  exerc  ised  bv  one  head 
quarters  (Air  Staff,  SHAFT)  and  adnnmstratise  control  by  another 
( t'SSTAF )  xsere  from  the  start  detrimental  to  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  air  force  Some  of  the  results  of  this  confusing  situation  were 
an  inadequate  representation  of  air  officers  ex|»ericnccd  111  tactical  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  top  headquarters  and  occasionally  inequitable  distribution 
of  available  (vrsonnel,  non  uniform  interpretation  of  operational 
and  administrative  [xilicies  for  air  forces  in  the  theater  and  in¬ 
adequate  liaison  In-tween  certain  of  the  air  and  ground  forces.  The 
appointment  of  Mat.  (Jen.  David  M.  Schlatter  as  senior  American  air 
force  officer  with  Air  Staff  SHAFT  was  extremely  helpful  to  the 
Ninth  Air  Force,  for  he  constantly  clarified  and  presented  the  plans, 
requirements  and  problems  of  the  tactical  air  force  to  the  Supreme 
Commander. 

In  direct  contacts  and  associations  with  the  army  group  and  the 
armies  ( wine h  were,  unfortunately,  limited  In-fore  invasion ),  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  initially  found  itself  at  considerable  disadvantage  liecause  of 
the  disparity  in  rank  !>etwcen  air  and  ground  commanders  and  their 
staffsand  because  of  the  lack  of  a  War  Department  statement  of  |*ihcy 
as  to  which  air  and  ground  headquarters  would  l>e  considered  as  co- 
equal.  Although  there  were  no  predefined  channels  of  liaison  for  air 
force  and  army  group  in  the  buildup  period,  in  practice  the  Ninth  Air 
Forceand  1st  (later  redesignated  uth)  Army  ( iroup  were  able  to  work 
out  an  excellent  modus  operands  based  on  the  equality  of  the  two  head¬ 
quarters  as  military  elements  and  the  necessity  for  future  liaison  down 
to  comparatively  low  levels  of  command.  The  very  excellent  close 
coojieration  which  later  characterized  the  operations  of  the  TAC-army 
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teams  on  t lie  continent  was  to  some  extent  foreshadowed  in  combined 
air  ground  exercises  and  in  a  restricted  amount  of  combined  planning 
for  Phase  <  operations  iieforc  the  invasion. 

In  an  ellort  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  which  would  arise 
on  the  t  ontinent  the  Ninth  Air  Force  early  adopted  a  policy  of  planning 
and  organizing  lor  a  maximum  of  the  mobility  and  flexibility  which 
would  Ik  necessary  in  combined  operations.  The  first  step — a  funda¬ 
mental  departure  from  conventional  A  AF  headquarters  organization — 
was  to  form  a  compact,  highly  mobile  advanced  headquarters  which 
would  move  forward  on  the  same  axis  of  communications  as,  and 
alwavs  remain  in  close  proximity  to,  army  group  headquarters,  no 
matter  how  swiftly  it  moved.  This  advanced  headquarters  would 
handle  all  air  force  operations  independently  of  the  larger  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters.  The  first  advanced  detachment  was  organized  in 
(XioIkt  i<^  and  engaged  in  mobile  field  exercises  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  month.  From  that  time  on,  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  testing  and  re  testing,  under  simulated  and  actual  combat 
conditions,  the  organization  and  composition  of  the  forward  echelon 
until,  on  s  August  i <>44.  it  was  prepared  for  full,  active  cooperation 
with  Headquarters  12th  Army  Ciroup  in  the  drive  from  France  to  the 
F.ll«e.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 

Although  in  the  autumn  of  ngp  and  the  winter  of  i<gp  44  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  emphasized  build  tip  and  planning,  it  simultaneously  car¬ 
ried  out  medium  ImmuIkt  and  long  range  fighter  operations,  which 
formed  a  comparatively  small  but  significant  part  of  the  air  campaign 
from  Britain.  The  first  phase  of  these  operations,  which  had  been 
initiated  by  medium  boml*ers  Ixfore  the  reconstitution  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  in  Britain,  was  a  series  of  diversionary  attacks  on  the  belt  of 
(ierman  coastal  airfields  in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  which  were 
used  as  bases  for  enemy  fighters  uprising  the  passage  of  F.ighth  Air 
Forte  heavy  liomlx-rs.  Although  the  medium  bomber  force  was  small 
and  although  the  necessity  for  contact  flying  both  in  target  and  base 
areas  restricted  the  tiumlier  of  operational  days,  these  counter-air  force 
operations  contributed  materially  to  forcing  the  Luftwaffe  to  draw'  its 
fighters  inland,  where  they  represented  a  less  serious  threat  not  only  to 
the  "heavies"  but  to  the  invasion  forces  which  were  to  arrive  in 
Normandy  on  6  June  1944. 

The  airfield  targets — and  the  "cross-bow"  and  "no-ball"  rocket  bomb 


(.tracts  wlitc  h  were  public  Iv  identified  only  as  inilit.iry  objec  tives  were 
ilie  main  preexe  upatioii  nf  t  lie  Ninths  IxmiiIkt  force  until  February 
whin  the  striss  dufted  to  railway  > 'liters  surrounding  .m<l 
1 1 Mir  i  tiny;  the  p< issihlt  ins  .ism  mi  p< Mills. 

Meanwhile.  starting;  (Mi  i  Deiemlvr  [<>4  {.the  Ninth  Air  Force  intro 
dined  the  first  long  ratine  fighter  aircraft  into  the  air  offensive  and  by 
mid  w  inter  the  unproved  i’  sib  Mustangs  of  the  tS4th  Tighter  Croup 
were  rty»nl.»r  1  v  accompanying  lighth  Air  Force  heavy  Ixmihcrs  over 
their  targets  deep  in  ( lerinanv.  The  new  Mustangs  proved  magnifi- 
tenth  viKcevsful  in  aerial  combat,  constantly  meeting  and  defeating 
superior  forces  of  ( icrm.m  aircraft  which  theatcued  the  licaw  Ixuntx-r 
formations. 

Shortly  after  the  redesignation  of  the  IX  Air  Support  Command  as 
the  IX  'I  ac  tual  Air  Command  fighter  control  centers  were  placed  in 
operation  at  Middle  Wallop  and  biggin  Hill.  The  fighter  control 
centers  were  RAF  focal  [xunts  for  the  control  of  all  aircraft  operating 
in  the  area  of  southern  f  ngl.ind.  both  heavy  and  light  weight  radars 
were  placed  in  operation  at  strategic  |>omts  along  the  southern  coast 
and  an  efficient  DF  net  was  established,  inasmuch  as  these  centers 
were  operated  primarily  for  and  by  the  RAF.  American  fighter  control 
personnel  were  placed  on  dutv  at  Iwith  of  these  centers  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  A  A  F  strike  missions.  Fins  was  done  Ix-cause  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  to  place  out  aircraft  under  british  jurisdiction  and 
control. 

Although  Ninth  Air  Fore c  operations  continued  to  lx-  of  a  harassing 
and  snlxirdinate  character  until  early  Mas  0*44,  a  shift  in  emphasis  as 
early  as  February  foreshadowed  the  violent  tactical  air  campaign  that 
was  to  l>e  waged  the  last  s  weeks  tx-forc  Delay  bombardment  direc¬ 
tives  lx-g.m  to  include  many  of  the  marshalling  yards  and  railway 
centers  connecting  the  (ierman  anti  invasion  coastal  defenses  with 
arsenals  and  troop  centers  in  the  enemy  interior.  Hus  first  interdiction 
campaign  was  necessarily  carefully  planned  not  to  reveal  the  location 
of  the  invasion  'hrust  and,  more  {xisitivcly,  to  confuse  the  enemy  about 
the  intentions  of  the  Allied  F.x|>editioiiary  Forces.  The  bombers  at 
the  same  time  maintained  operations  against  V  bomb  launching  sites 
in  the  Pas  dc  (Calais  and  adjacent  areas  with  an  effectiveness  which  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Sir  Trafford  l, cigh  Mallory  cited  in  this  statement:  "Of 
all  the  bomlx-r  forces  involved,  those  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  proved  to 
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ix  by  far  t hr  m<>\(  cfln.iuous  m  knocking  out  th esc  dirft<  nil  .in.l  dr 
tended  targets." 

the  U>mlvr  for.  >■  grew  .nut  expanded  its  sphere  nf  npi  iimm 
flu  Nindi  Air  !• « »f » <  iii.'ii«lu«cd  (evolution. it  v  innovations  in  d)> 
employment  ot  fighters.  With  the  addition  of  l*»mbs  and  later  of 
tockets  the  offensive  power  of  Ninth  Air  Forie  fighters  develop'd 
enormously  and  gradually  ev  orf  and  other  primarilv  defensive  opera¬ 
tions  were  abandoned  m  favor  of  hard  hitting,  offensive  operations 
over  tlic  future  area  of  ground  operations. 

By  May  ic^qq  the  air  forie  had  grown  very  neatly  to  full  strength 
and  was  prepared  to  assume  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
invasion  accomplishment  of  Phase  t  and  ’  objectives.  In  May  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  dispatched  an  average  of  more  than  1,000  aircraft 
daily  against  enemy  lines  of  communication  leading  into  and  support¬ 
ing  tlie  Atlantic  wall  defenses,  Ivoth  in  the  ('.dais  and  the  Normandy 
areas,  and  against  all  iy|x  s  ot  enemy  transport  on  rails,  roads  and  rivers, 
to  prevent  supply,  reinforcement  and  re  fortification  of  the  vital  sectors. 

As  the  invasion  appro.n  bed  IX  Homlx  r  Command  and  the  two  exist¬ 
ing  tactical  air  commands,  the  IX  and  XIX,  were  given  full  rcsjmnsi 
f ol it v  for  a  systematic  program  of  interdiction  which  called  for  the 
destruction  of  all  major  railway  and  highway  bridges  crossing  the  Seme 
from  Paris  to  the  hnglish  Channel  -  isolating  Normandy  and  Brittany 
in  the  west  from  Pas  dc  Calais  and  the  l.ow  Countries'  coast  in  the  cast. 
Hus  program  was  pursued  uptil  only  one  road  bridge  was  serviceable 
Ivrtwern  Contlans  and  Rouen  and  the  enemy  was  forced  to  follow 
circuitous,  slow,  and  costly  routes  to  move  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Iveaches  At  the  same  tune  the  bombardment  force  l>cg.wi  late  in  the 
'pnng  to  carry  out  difficult  precision  Unnhing  attacks  against  the  large 
anti  invasion  guns  it'  use  or  under  construction  on  the  French  coast. 

Reconnaissance,  daily  becoming  increasingly  im[M>rtant  in  the  tacti¬ 
cal  sphere  of  ojvcrations,  was  titled  into  the  total  air  force  operational 
scheme  in  order  to  provide  vast  quantities  of  detailed  intelligence  to  the 
ground  fore  s  for  the  assault  stage,  as  well  as  to  furnish  dues  for  most 
effective  bomlxr  and  fighter  bomber  employment.  High  reconnais¬ 
sance,  for  instance,  revealed  extensive  beach  defense  construction  on  the 
French  shore,  while  low  ( to  to  50  feet  true  altitude),  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous  "dicing"  missions  undertaken  by  the  totli  Photo  Reconnaissance 
Group  accomplished  possibly  the  war's  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
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photography,  In  providing  close  range,  easily  interpreted  photographs 
of  the  intimate  details  of  the  lx\uh  defends  along  the  full  length  of 
the  |x  itenti.il  inv.iMciii  uu\l,  iiu  hiding  tin-  (  .dais  s<  i  tot. 

In  Mas  IX  Troop  f  -.irr i<  r  ( 'umin.iinl  tarried  out  i lie  riyirmous  1.x- 
cruse  FAtd.F  m  prrp.ir.it ion  for  tlic  tlclivcr v  of  paratroops  and  air- 
Iviruc  mf.intrv  to  thr  <Tierl*»urg  Peninsula  to  rout  It  otl  the  invasion. 
Also  in  Mas  IX  Air  Defense  Command  assumed  rcsponsiloht v  for  the 
antiairi  r.ift  tlrfnise,  l*>th  of  the  .itr  fori  e  s  t.u  nc.il  h.ises  and  of  the  large, 
vulncr.it'lc  troop  carrier  installations  scattered  over  southern  F.ngland. 

The  IX  Fnginccr  Command  meanwhile  was  (xrfci  ting  its  head 
quarters  organization.  assemhlvmg  equipment  and  training  its  units 
on  loan  from  S<  >S,  where  thr\  were  engaged  in  construction  of  heavy 
bomlxr  fields.  Simultaneously  it  was  constructing  its  own  concentra¬ 
tion  areas  and  preparing  advance  landing  grounds  on  the  south  coast  of 
Filmland  as  bases  of  o|xr.tfton  for  units  of  the  tactical  air  commands 
during  the  carls  stages  of  the  invasion. 

During  the  entire  pre  invasion  period  the  Ninth  Air  Force  stressed 
continually  the  itn|x>rt.uicc  of  mobility  in  all  of  its  tactical  units.  Al¬ 
though  m  the  United  Kingdom  bomlxrs  and  fighter  bombers  ojicratcd 
from  relatively  fixed  bases,  all  personnel  were  trained  for  speecdy  re¬ 
moval  to  the  continent  and  for  rapid  movement  subsequently  in  order 
to  follow  the  ground  force  advance  closely.  Constant  checks  were 
made  at  all  levels  to  assure  that  units  were  not  Ixcommg  excessively 
deeply  rooted  at  their  bases  or  accumul.tfmg  equipment  which  could 
not  lx-  put  on  wheels.  In  the  last  few  days  Ixfore  invasion  fighter- 
IxirnIxT  groups  moved  to  these  advance  landing  grounds,  where  they 
ojxrated  under  conditions  sloselv  approximating  those  they  would 
meet  on  the  continent. 

Immediately  prior  to  I )  day  it  was  concluded  that  the  existing  system 
of  transmitting  ojxrational  orders  by  telctyqxr  from  Uxbridge  (IX 
Fighter  (auumand  and  Ninth  Air  Force  Advanced  Headquarters)  to 
the  tactical  groups  was  too  slow.  To  overcome  this  operations  officers 
were  placed  on  duty  at  lx>th  the  Middle  Wallop  anil  Higgm  Hill  fighter 
control  centers  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  strike  requests  front  the  air 
force  to  the  groups  and  to  make  "on  the-sjxit”  combat  decisions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  control  of  aircraft  in  flight.  This  actually  was  the  embryo 
of  the  future  combat  operations — tactical  control  group  "marriage" 
which  later  occurred  in  France.  During  this  jieriixl  all  fighter  wings 
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under  ilir  Nimli  Air  Four  lu<l  aircraft  control  and  warning  |>ersonncl 
assigned  m  order  to  in.iint.iin  .1  fighter  control  center  at  each  wing. 
These,  however,  were  not  utilized  until  the  landings  were  made,  whrre- 
tijxm  the  70th  Fighter  Wing  set  up  Itchier  control  facilities  ("Sweep- 
stakes)  which  took  over  all  Ninth  Atr  Force  aircraft  control  and 
warning  tunc  turns  of  lv>th  the  Middle  Wallop  and  biggin  I  lill  centers. 

<  CAMPAIGN  OF  NORMANDY  (6  June  190-2* 
July  19  I  f) 

I  Idas  brought  with  it  no  break  111  the  coiitmuitv  of  Ninth  Air 
l-'orcc  operations.  ( ’outlier  air  force  and  interdiction  programs  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  pro  invasion,  invasion  and  |>ost  invasion  periods. 

I  he  success  of  these  programs  was  most  apparent  in  the  first  days  of 
the  assault,  when  the  (ierman  Air  Force  failed  to  oppose  either  the 
c  toss  channel  movement  of  the  landings  with  any  appreciable  jxiwer 
and  when  the  (ierman  artnv  was  unable  to  swing  into  line  with  the 
promptness  and  rase  required.  In  other  fields,  however.  I  >  day  put  the 
Ninth  Air  For,e  to  its  first  tests  in  mobility,  in  intimate  coo|>er.ition 
with  the  .mines  m  the  field,  in  control  of  aircraft  by  slnplmrne  radar 
and  in  rapid  ad|U'tinent  to  highly  variable  tactual  ground  situations. 

(ierman  air  and  ground  commanders  almost  unanimouslv  agreed 
that  the  air  force  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  ability  of  the  Allied 
I  \|k ditionarv  Forces  to  secure  a  lodgement  on  the  l»eaches  of  Nor- 
inandv  and  to  expand  and  strengthen  their  assault  forces  until  it  itccarne 
impossible  for  the  (iermans  to  drive  the  Allies  into  the  sea.  To 
quote  Herman  (ioermg:  "  I  he  Allies  owe  the  success  of  the  invasion 
to  tluir  air  forces.  They  prepared  the  invasion;  they  made  it  j>os- 
s : b I c  ;  and  they  carried  it  through." 

The  tactual  air  contribution  to  the  invasion  was  manifold,  but  (>er- 
haps  us  two  main  features  were;  ( 1)  ojicrations  which  prevented  the 
(iermans  from  shifting  their  forces  rapidly  or  effectively  enough  to 
inert  the  threat  and  from  building  up  forces  in  Normandy  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  Allied  build  up  and  (2)  the  overwhelming  air 
superioritv  whu  h  denied  use  of  the  air  to  the  enemy  and  insured  com¬ 
pletely  unrestricted  movement  lielund  and  into  the  lines  by  the  Allied 
ground  forces. 

The  commitments  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  on  Delay  were  vast  and 


mtinate  I  hr  tioop  earner  command  delivered  paratroops  and  air 
home  itif.itir r \  Isehind  t!ir  (icitiun  lines  on  the  (  herbourg  Peninsula 
.is  i hr  opening  blow  in  the  greatest  milit.irv  o|ier.itioii  in  history. 
M  (ilium  .uni  1  ij^lit  Ixunlxis.  taking  oil  Ixforr  dawn,  carried  out  (lev 
(  nth  hour  attu.  ks  against  powerful  <  term. in  defensive  gun  batteries  on 
I  t. ih  1km.  h  .uni  l.i'er  in  the  d.i\  sum  lied  to  communis .itions  centers, 
.  otnm.unl  |'osts.  supply  ilepits  ,md  othei  targets  m  the  enemy's  nil 
tnedi.ite  re.ti.  Fits!  l  ,  S  Anm  r<  ported  that  ern  inv  coastal  defenses 
\s  t  r t  tnii.  h  less  formidable  than  had  Ix  cn  expected,  that  in  fac  t  this 
s< .  in  in  of  the  l  un  ipeati  Fi irtress  was  no  fortress  at  all.  and  it  attributed 
mill  h  of  this  surprising  weakness  to  the  power  of  tactual  air  attacks 
on  the  sin  .re  l v  fore  and  during  I  >  day. 

Flying  approximately  j.yoo  sorties  in  jo  hours  fighter  bombers  had 
the  general  commitments  of  protecting  the  cross  channel  movement, 
preparing  the  wav  for  landings  by  neutralizing  Ix  ac  h  defenses,  protect 
mg  troops  actually  on  the  Ixaches,  reducing  the  enemy's  ability  to 
mount  an  effective  counter  attac  k  by  denying  him  the  use  of  roads  into 
the  battle  area  and,  finally,  providing  full  Phase  s,  coo|K  ration  in  the 
vanev  of  ground  forces  inland  from  the  assault  areas.  I  he  effective 
ness  of  the  purely  protective  phase  of  this  assignment  was  evident  in 
the  failure  of  the  ( ierman  Air  Force  to  oppose  the  invasion,  ’file  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  interdiction  campaign  has  been  proved  bv  scores  of  re¬ 
ports  from  captured  (ierman  commanders,  describing  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  on  all  roads  leading  to  the  ftont  in  daylight,  the  necessity  of 
using  aircraft  s|x>tterx  on  all  vehicles  and  the  failure  of  troops  to  reach 
their  positions  m  the  line  at  full  strength,  on  time  or  in  an  orderly  fash 
ion.  Representative  of  these  is  the  storv  told  by  (teneral  Frit/.  Haver 
lain,  commander  of  the  cr.uk  Panzer  I.ehr  division,  who  said  that  his 
unit  took  Ho  hours  make  a  u  hour  trip  to  the  front  and  arrived  with 
only  50  [K-rcent  of  its  original  firejniwer.  Von  Rundstedt  complained, 
tiKi,  that  the  incessant  fighter  l>oml>cr  attacks  on  roads  and  rails,  as  well 
as  the  Ixunlier  attacks  on  larger  communications  centers,  prevented  the 
shifting  of  reserves  which  could  have  defeated  the  Allies  on  the  (reaches. 

In  addition  to  attacks  with  paratroops,  airl>orne  troops  ami  bombs 
and  bullets  the  Ninth  Air  Force  generally  had  an  enormous  reconnais¬ 
sance  job  on  D  elay  .  A  seriously  overworked  and  new  ly  formed  night 
photo  reconnaissance  squadron,  the  only  unit  of  its  kind  with  t fie  air 
force  during  the  war.  photographed  the  beaches  and  the  area  just  be 
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hind  them  <>n  tlir  night  <4  s  *'  funr.  The  value  of  this  squadron  s 
work  .it  th.it  tunc  .uui  l.itcr  was  grc.it  and  it  underlined  t hr  need  for  a 
panic  ulatls  well  tt.nncil  and  completely  equipp'd  night  photo  re  ton 
ii.ttss.nn  c  s<ju.i«lr< in  in  c.n  h  of  the  tactual  ,ur  commands,  .is  well  .is  one 
serving  .tit  foiie  he.nli|ii.itt(  rs  From  f.irlv  morning  until  late  eve 
mill'  t.iitu.il  .mil  photo  rei  onn.iiss.ini  e  aircraft  (few  in  .1  iontnui.il 
si  re. tin  .u  toss  ihi  .  h.mnel.  to  n  «  mil  even  movement  of  the  enemy  .uni 
assess  tin  il. intake  wrought  upon  him.  Reconnaissance  in  general. 
how<  \er.  was  very  |««iflv  ptov  nled  tor  m  preliminary  plans  for  the  air 
tom  and  it  hi.ime  ohv  imis  as  the  w  ar  progresvd  that  the  need  for 
visual,  t.utnal.  photographic ,  artilletv  and  night  rev  onnaiss.itn  e  re 
ijii ued  that  a  minimum  ot  one  t rc onna iss.uk e  group  lv  assigned  to eas h 
of  the  I  At  s.  1  here  eventually  proved  also  to  lie  an  urgent  require 
me  rit  f or  the  assignment  of  a  reeoim.nss.un ••  group  to  air  forie  head 
ijuat tr  r s  to  cam  out  reijuuements  for  rev onn.nss.uH e  of  all  tv|ws 
required  at  air  force  army  group  level  and  higher 

I  lu  first  units  ot  IX  I  nginc  er  (  onimand  landed  on  l  tali  Ih-.h  h  on 
It<|av  and  on  ( )maha  beach  on  l)  plus  t.  An  emergency  landing 
strip  was  1 1  unj'leted  on  I  tah  in  ji  ts  imurs  on  D-day.  On  Omaha  tfie 
[•re  plannevl  construction  sites  were  still  in  enemy  hands  when  engineer 
troops  Ixiame  av.ulahle  on  D  plus  1,  v>  a  new  site  was  selected  at  St. 
Laurent  sur  Mer  and  an  unscheduled  transport  field  was  made  opera 
tional  In  noon  of  D  plus  The  buildup  of  aviation  engineer  units 
proceeded  approximately  on  scholule:  hv  l)  plus  ^  four  hattaiions  were 
ashore  and  construction  was  well  under  wav  on  three  fighter  Ixunher 
airfields  on  ( )m.tha  and  one  on  I’tah.  Hie  s|>eril  and  ctfect ivcneys  of 
the  engineer  command  under  Hug.  (»en.  fames  H.  Newman,  Jr, 
were  evident  in  its  .n v oniphslnnents  during  the  build  up  jx-riod.  Hv 
I)  ['Ins  1  r >  five  fighter  Ivomln-r  groups  were  based  in  Normandy  and 
participated  in  the  all  out  air  assault  on  the  outer  defenses  of  ('Iter 
Uuirg  Hv  40  June  (l)  plus  24)  tune  all  weather  airfields  had  Iktcii 
completed  on  the  continent  and  seven  others  were  under  construction. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  battle  of  F.urojx-  the  Ninth  Air  Force  im 
proviso!  and  then  improved  .1  system  of  close  radar  control  of  tactical 
if  units  employing  a  variety  of  control  procedures  and  radar  devices 
until  a  system  of  [xisitise  control  which  was  sound  and  efficient  in 
combat  was  devised.  I )urmg  the  assault  IX  TA('.  controllers  on  off 
shore  ships  maintained  close  radar  and  voice  control  of  all  tactical  air 


(ijx  r.itmns.  Once  r st ,»1>1  islit  <  1  on  i lie  beach  i lie  IX  I  A(',  commanded 
In  Maj.  ( Jen.  !■ .  K.  Ouesada.  iiK>k  over  operational  and  administrative 
control  of  all  tactical  units  from  t lie  moment  they  readied  the  lieacli 
until  air  force  advanced  headquarters  became  operational  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Hie  first  air  control  station  on  the  beach  was  established  by 
70th  Fighter  Wmg.  which  sent  an  advaiiied  detaclimcnt  to  function 
with  First  Arms  until  the  arrival  of  the  1  A<  "s  forward  headquarters. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  the  TA('  itself  set  up  an  advanced 
headquarters  v omponent  adi.uent  to  the  First  Army  ( T  and.  although 
air  fone  also  sent  over  an  advanced  element  on  N  |une,  it  was  not  until 
the  first  part  of  August  that  IX  ’I  A< '  relinquished  operation. 1!  control 
ol  a n v  continent  based  Ninth  Air  Force  units. 

A  i  er tain  amount  of  time  w  as  required  for  air  fort  e  and  arms  group 
to  “shake  down"  the  carefully  planned  but  operationally  untested  mis¬ 
sion  request  system  and  work  out  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  system  for 
mission  requests  and  priorities.  The  first  machinery  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  or  adequate.  Medium  bombardment  mismn  requests 
initially  were  routed  from  subordinate  ground  units  to  army  headquar¬ 
ters  and  then  to  ^  1  st  Army  (Jroup  Headquarters  111  lugl.md,  whe  re 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  air  force.  I’rgent  requests  proceeded  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  tactical  air  liaison  officers  with  ground  units  to  21st 
Army  (Jroup.  During  tins  |>eriod  IX  TAC  accejited  or  rejected  all 
requests  for  tighter  Iwiinlxr  ellort  without  recourse  to  air  force.  At 
this  time  the  principle  of  close  olimm  cover,  and  the  ground  to  plane 
YHF  communications  which  made  it  possible,  was  not  vet  fully  ac  - 
cepted  by  the  ground  forces  and  ev  en  some  air  force  1  ire  les  were  tluhious 
of  its  value.  Fins  bn  k  was  felt  keenly  by  forward  ground  units  and  by 
TAM  >s  ( t.utn  al  air  liaison  officers.  formerly  air  support  party  officers ). 
I  .it  h  I  A<  ’  deve  loped  its  own  tlescriptive  titles  for  these  |).irties,  using 
HA<  L’,  A(»(X)  and  TAM);  however,  TAM)  iiccamc  most  commonly 
used  anti  will  lie  used  throughout  this  study  tor  clarity.  It  later  l>e- 
tjine  standard  procedure  for  TAl.Os.  as  operations  representatives  of 
the  tactical  air  commander,  to  three t  aircraft  from  one  target  to  another 
after  they  had  Ix-come  airlxirnc,  if  those  aircraft  had  l*een  ordered  to 
rejxirt  into  that  forward  ground  station  or  if  an  emergency  situation 
cxistetl  on  the  ground  m  that  area.  Initially,  however,  the  air  officers 
with  frontline  ground  units  were  forced  to  persuade  and  cajole  squad¬ 
ron  commanders  to  divert  their  force  from  assigned  to  unassigned 
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iil'in  ti\  rs  The  dec  imi  m  .ix  to  w  hrtlirr  .inv  t. it  get  of  •  »p|*«  »rf  ti 1 1 it \  would 
lv  .itt.iv  ked  upon  r. ivlin  requests  from  ground  units  rested  with  the 
commander  nl  the  .utv  t.dt  mi  r  tin  target. 

J-t  nin  (<  |  in  it  to  |  nl  \  tin  N  tn  tli  An  F on  c  cone  nitrated  upon  main¬ 
taining  utii  limit!  tslio  1 1  ipc-i.it  mi  is  against  tin  Mini  iv  in  i  oojx  ration  with 
ground  tones  .ind  upon  ti  .iiisii  1 1  inn  tactual  units  to  the  continent  as 
r.ipidU  as  pussihle  |'.\  the  i  1 1.  i  •  >t  the  per  imi  I  ^  figlitct  bomber  ^toups 
.ind  one  I (  i  <  inn.uss.i in  e  group  had  Mossed  the  channel  .ind  a  highly 
itiii  tent  and  <  ih  v  1 1\ e  rail. it  control  \\ stem  had  heen  established  on 
tin  lvr.iv.  h  he.i'l  w  ithout  losing  a  single  das  of  operations.  ( otiimumg  to 
opetate  Itntn  I'ritam.  medium  and  hglit  lumbers  relentlessly  smashed 
I  ridges  over  the  Seme  and  l.oirc  Rivers,  attacked  railway  yards  and 
i otimiunti ations  centers  and  destroyed  fuel  and  ammunition  supply 
points  set  sing  the  ( ■<  rinatis  along  the  entire  Allied  front  in, Normandy. 

It  had  Ik  an  envisioned  in  initial  planning  that  each  tactual  air 
command  would  have  more  than  one  control  center  operating  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  was  soon  discovered  in  actual  eotnh.it,  however,  that  by 
implementing  the  70th  Fighter  \\  mg  control  center  with  sufficient 
radar  eijiiipmt  tit  and  personnel  to  permit  “leap  frog”  operations  one 
tighter  control  center  could  adequately  handle  all  aircraft  control  and 
warning  f  utu  t  ions  for  one  t.n  t  u  a  I  air  c  on  inland.  I  Ins  was  a  further 
step  towards  the  consolidation  of  all  existing  aircraft  control  and 
warning  di  v  u  cs  of  each  TA( !  into  a  single  tactual  air  c  raft  control 
and  warning  group. 

( )n  |unc.  the  most  spec  tacular  cl. is  of  o|k  rations  since  I)  day,  a 
massive  air  l>onibing  assault,  including  all  available  lighter  Uimhers, 
was  lautu  lied  against  ( .eimati  fortifications  and  entrenched  t loops  de¬ 
fending  <  herltourg.  I  lie  air  attack  went  oil  moderately  well  and 
shook  up  the  defending  forces  considerably.  I  he  medium  bombers 
did  excellent  work  and  were  projierly  employed.  The  principle  of 
employing  fighter  -Immhrrs  to  cooperate  with  a  large  scale  ground 
<  (fort  was  sound;  however,  their  employment  in  strafing  and  l*>mt>- 
mg  area  targets  m  a  close  coojieratton  operation  without  a  medium  of 
«,n  the-s|K(t  ground  control  and  without  spec  ific  knowledge  of  their 
objectives  was  considered  one  of  the  few  significant  misapplications 
of  tactical  air  jiower  in  the  entire  career  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  the 
J-.uro|>eari  Theater  of  Operations. 

When  the  plan  for  the  22  June  air  operation  at  Cherbourg  was 
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drawn  uj>,  it  was  .u  kmw  ledgrd  tli.it  tin-  use  of  lighter  Immtiers  in 
such  .1  rule  would  not  contribute  m.itrri.illv  to  the  effrctiv --ness  of  the 
air  assault,  p.irtn ul.irlv  in  view  of  (lie  Kick  of  .nlcijii.itc  communica¬ 
tions  In-tween  tlir  forces  in  Normandy  and  the  hulk  of  die  partici¬ 
pating  -tJ r  units  which  were  then  still  based  in  Britain.  Another 
detrimental  factor  was  tlir  l.nk  l*>th  of  mobile  ground  toair  com¬ 
munications  and  of  s|>e<  ific  knowledge  of  the  target  area.  Further, 
the  fact  that  the  air  force  received  fewer  than  ^4  hours  advance 
notice  of  the  combined  assault  made  it  almost  certain  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  fighter  bomlser  etlort  would  In-  wasted. 

Although  these  obvious  disadvantages  sci  re  recognized  In-fore  the 
operation,  thee  ssere  considered  outweighed  hv  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  American  ground  offensive  moving  toward  the  p>rt  of  (,'lier- 
l*>urg.  The  (  herhourg  air  assault  as  finally  executed,  although 
expulsive  and  essentially  unsound,  constituted  a  natural  and  circum- 
stantiaib  unavoidable  step  in  the  evolution  of  effective  tactics  and 
t(chnn|iie  of  fighter  bomber  application  Approximately  ;s  fightcr- 
l*otnb<  rs  we  re  lost  m  the  operation.  These  losses  were  considered 
an  exiessise  price  to  pay  for  the  positive  results  which  the  Cherlvmrg 
air  assault  received.  Hosvcver.  the  operation  had  a  great  negative 
value  in  that  it  strongly  impressed  all  the  commanders  and  staffs  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  necessity  for  de  tailed  planning,  thorough  coordination 
and  complete  understanding  on  the  part  « >f  all  participants  Ix-fore 
attempting  major  combined  air  ground  effects.  It  also  pointed  out 
the  nece  ssity  for  executing  at  TAC  army  level  all  detailed  planning 
for  air  assaults  and  for  dose  cooperation  with  ground  attacks. 

In  the  period  lie  tween  the  capture  of  (IherUnirg  and  0|>eration 
COBRA  at  St.  I.o  a  period  which  was  descril>ed  by  the  uth  Army 
(•roup  as  largely  a  struggle  for  "limited  objectives"-  the  chief  contri¬ 
bution  of  fighter  Itomix  rs  was  the  almost  total  restriction  of  enemy 
movement  and  reinforcement  during  livable  daylight  hours  to  a  depth 
of  approximately  40  kilometers  |>ehind  the  lines.  Von  Rundstedt 
reputed  to  Berlin  that  "whenever  assembly  areas  are  detected,  an 
attack  by  fighter  l>oml>crs  is  launched  without  delay.”  With  the 
IX  TAC  combat  operations  ami  fighter  control  center  exercising  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  and  precise  control  over  airlxirnc  fighter  Ivomlxrs 
by  microwave  early  warning,  fighter  director  p>sts  and  SCR-5K4,  the 
planes  were  successful  in  attacks  on  strongpnnts,  troop  foi mations. 
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self  propelled  guns,  tanks,  armored  vehicles  and  field  fortifications  at 
i hr  fighting  front  and  drastically  reduced  the  volume  of  enemy 
artillerv  tire  In  their  mere  threatening  presence  over  the  battle  area. 
The  “l.iivis."  as  the  ( ierman  troops  called  fighter  Uimliers,  were  indeed 
the  Allies'  "most  terrible  weapon." 

Hv  -14  Julv  ifs  tighter  Ivunlvr  and  reconnaissance  groups  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  were  fulls  o|>erational  from  15  bases  in  Normandy 
and  additional  airfields  were  under  construction  for  1  reconnaissance 
group  and  4  light  or  medium  Iximlx  r  groups. 

Shortls  after  I)dav  the  IX  Air  I  fefense  (aimmand  established  itself 
on  the  continent  and  prepared  to  take  over  air  defense  responsibility 
from  the  IX  TAT  Its  operating  agencies  were  two  provisional  air 
defense  wings  (l'.  S.)  and  two  RAF  sectors-  each  equip|>ed  with 
night  fighters,  fighter  control  and  air  warning  services  and  capable  of 
conducting  air  defense  oj>erations  in  a  designated  area.  The  first  of 
such  areas  was  the  (.otentin  Peninsula,  to  which  21  Sector,  RAF.  was 
assigned  The  command  also  undertook  its  movement  liaison  func¬ 
tion— the  task  of  maintaining  and  disjx  nsing  up  to  the  minute  in¬ 
formation  on  all  air  traffic. 

The  problem  of  the  coordination  and  control  of  AA  artillery  l>e- 
cjme  acute  during  this  period,  complicated  by  the  tremendous  con¬ 
centration  <  .f  A  A  A  in  the  1k*.ic  h  head  and  the  mass  of  Allied  aircraft 
overhead.  At  this  tune  all  AAA  was  under  ground  force  command,  a 
factor  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  lack  of  coordination  and  team¬ 
work,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  insufficient  air  defense  dis(Misitions, 
the  engagement  of  friendly  aircraft  by  our  own  AAA  and  severe  re¬ 
strictions  on  flying  and  at  tunes  seriously  interfered  with  the  conduct 
of  air  operations.  'Fhis  unsatisfactory  condition  was  remedied  to  a 
considerable  extent  after  two  months  of  ojierations,  when  the  IX  ADC 
was  given  command  of  all  A  A  A  lielund  the  army  rear  Ixmndary. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  all  [xisstble  influencing  factors  over  12 
months  of  operation  the  Ninth  Air  Force  concluded  the  AAA  defense 
must  normally  fx*  considered  an  air  force  resjionsibility.  The  ground 
forces  would  then  employ  only  a  suitable  complement  of  automatic 
air  defense  weajKins  to  protect  their  own  troops  in  the  fighting  zone. 
Regardless  of  the  decision  which  may  be  reached  on  this  matter,  the 
tactical  air  commands  must  have  complete  responsibility  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  wca|>o!ts  for  the  air  defense  of  their  own  forward  installations  and 
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an  fields  hi  ! lie  .trim  arra.  The  tactical  .nr  unit  must  Ik-  “married’’ 
Iwfntc  c  ninh.it  to  the  AAA  unit  protecting  Us  It.isr  and  tlir  two  must 
lv  maintained  together  permanently  in  tlir  course  of  one  or  a  series 
of  i  ampaigns. 

1)  <  AMPAIC.N  OF  WISTFRN  FRANC!-  AND  BRIT¬ 
TANY  (25  July  19  0-25  August  19-id) 

I n  it s  st ui l\ .  " I  the  ts  of  Air  Power  on  Military  Operations,  Western 
I  mope,"  t’th  Arms  ( iroup  concluded  tli.it  Operation  <  ■(  )HK  A  on 
.’S  |ul\  "tn.ukdl  the  brgming  of  tlir  most  effectively  sustained  dose 
■nr  sup|»>rt  in  history.  On  that  dav  an  area  j.cxxi  feet  In  j.ixxi  feet 
south  of  the  St.  I.olYtirrs  highway  was  saturated  with  clock  like  pre- 
tision  and  accuracy  In  the  homhs  of  1.9x1  heavies,  .41x1  mediums  and 
S9>  fighter  IxitnU-rs  in  2'  ■  hours.  'I  he  slunk  etlcct  of  this  massive 
effort  on  (  human  troops  was  ter r  1  f is .  It  completely  disrupted  enemy 
lonitnu-  atiotis.  Taking  a  lesson  from  the  (IherUiurg  air  Itomhard- 
mt  tit.  immediately  alter  the  air  operation  the  ground  forces  proceeded 
to  exploit  tin  disorgani/ limn  of  the  enemy  and  made  the  first  major 
break  through  situe  tin  imasmii.  All  the  American  ground  com¬ 
manders  agreed  that  their  major  difficulty  111  advancing  after  this 
tre  metidous  aerial  barrage  was  not  ftom  the  negligible  enemy  resistance 
but  rather  t  tom  tin  1 1  is  tidibly  1  rate  red  terrain. 

Part  of  the  preparation  tor  Ojteration  (  ()PKA  was  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  :  it  marked  the  beginning  of  real  c  lose  m  cooperation  iK'twecn  the 
air  and  ground  forces  and  pointed  up  the  urgent  need  for  l>cttcr  .nr 
planning  and  closer  coordination  of  details  of  combined  air  ground 
effort  whe  n  strategic  forces  were  to l»e  brought  into  tactual  play.  Two- 
Way  \e  r\  high  frcejuciK  v  ground  air  radio  sets  were  installed  in  the  lead 
tanks  of  all  ir st  Army  spearheads,  making  (xissible  instantaneous  com- 
mimic  ation  l>etwecn  forward  ground  elements  and  the  tighter  iKimliers 
user  the  in  in  the  c  nurse  of  battle.  Furthe  rmore,  te *  assure  that  reejuests 
from  the-  ground  were  not  unreasonable  fre»m  die  air  force  stand|x>mt, 
highly  cpiahhed  pilots  rode  with  the  very  foremost  elements  of  the  tank 
columns  to  take  charge  of  ground  direction  of  aircraft  and  to  advise 
ground  commanders  of  the  practicability  of  requested  missions. 

Meanwhile,  on  command  level,  the  combined  First  Arnn  IX  FAC' 
Operations  center  coordinated  broad  air  ground  ojierations  with  tn- 
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creasing  eflet  tivencss.  The  result  of  these  innovations  m  air  ground 
ininmunu  .iimn  and  forward  control  of  aifc  r.ifi  was  immediate  and  re¬ 
munerative.  I  )ui  t n>»  ifx  remaining  daylight  li< >urs  of  .re;  July  and 
on  tlir  following  2  davs  fighter  Immlvrs  flew  armed  reconnaissance 
west,  voiith,  and  east  of  the  I >r <  .»k  through  |xnut  to  promt  a  shifting 
of  (inman  rr«'nrs  and  to  disorganize  the  retreat  of  withdrawing 
elements.  Before  the  end  of  July  more  than  400  armored  column 
cover  missions  had  ln-en  flown,  with  claims  ranging  up  r<>  and  alvovc 
1  ,ooe i  cm  inv  vehicles  eiestioveel  or  damaged  daily.  Although  the 
Nmtli  Air  l;ors e  niglit  striking  force  was  negligible  throughout  the 
war  in  western  I  urope,  its  figliter  bomlx-rs  achieved  himteil  l<*al  sue 
icss  in  elclaving  (ierman  movements  in  darkness  by  planting  delayed 
aiiion  lx mibs  on  key  crossroads  ami  1  hoke  [mints.  Attempts  were 
also  made  to  lomiuil  night  Ixmibmg  ojeeratmns  with  1*  y*sc,  by  radar 
eontrol  meihoels,  l>ut  results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  effort. 

I  lining  sin  seeding  ofxralioiis  in  Normandy  and  western  France 
it  was  eh  trimmed  that  mnttol  elfn  11  m  v  woulil  lx-  immeasurably  1111 
prove  el  if  the  t.iitii.il  .nr  lotnmaiiel  iotnb.it  operations  and  the  control 
group  at  vsing  headquarters  were  placed  ad|.nrnt  to  each  other.  All 
strike  missions  of  tin  TAT  ware  initiated  at  combat  o|>erations  and 
much  tune.  |>rrse,nncl  and  equipment  could  lie  saved  if  combat  ojxra- 
tions  and  the  fighter  control  center  operated  in  close  physical  unity. 
Immediate  d<  1  ismtis  could  be  made  and  prompt  action  taken  on  “hot" 
targe  is  or  tatgets  of  opportunity,  ivy  having  the  combat  o|XTatiotis  oth¬ 
er  r  piivciiallv  present  to  make  a  decision  on  the  diversion  of  air  rtfort 
to  siiv  h  targets,  in  view  of  these  conclusions,  after  the  third  move  in 
Notmandv  the  control  j>ersonnel  from  Ixith  fighters  wings  in  the  IX 
TA<  werr  1 1  itiwiiidated  into  one  tactical  control  group  and  established 
phvsii.dU  adf.nrnt  to  combat  o|ierations  of  the  tactical  air  command. 
This  proved  highly  efficient  and  enabled  combat  o|X‘rations  personnel 
actuallv  to  sjK'ak  to  pilots  in  flight,  giving  them  first  hand  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  and  to  direct  changes  in  strike  requests.  Tins  principle 
was  latrr  adopted  ivy  the  XIX  and  XXIX  I  AT's.  A  direct  result  of 
tins  evolution  of  fighter  control  is  to  Ik-  seen  in  currently  approved 
War  Department  aircraft  control  and  warning  doctrine  and  in  related 
T,  Ofic  hs  concerning  TATsand  the  control  groups. 

A  further  inifx»rtant  development  during  tolerations  in  western 
France  was  the  realization  that  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  opera- 


timis  of  i Ik  \  ,ti khis  T  \<\  were  alm< ist  three  tlv  ( >r*  ipnrtiotiate  to  the  elli- 
iirna  "t  rh<  ir  uiiiiimiiiii  .ttioiix  .uni  <  !i  itronii  .mis.  I  lirrcforc  con¬ 
stant  rlloit  ss.is  made  to  improve  existing  operating  priK  rdtircs  for 
i  .i.i.ir  <  ipnptm  nt.  is  well  .is  to  ii<-\ r lop  new  equipment  .u  ecssi  >ries  .mil 
n<  w  uses  t . »r  "I,!  equipment  Time  utter  time  large  .mil  Imr.itivc 
t.iigrtsof  opportunits  were  spotteil  l»v  ru oun.iissuncr  or  other  lighter 
.lit!  r .1 1 r  .mil  in  .i  rent. irk. il'h  short  time  liras  v  coin  entr.itions  of  ain  raft 
,  mild  Ik  assrinl'lril  to  destroy  fin  target.  Tins  ssus  jwissiblc  only 
through  the  Infills  excellent  i.ul.ir  s<>n>r:u-  ■  atioiis  lotitrol  network 
\s  In.  h  rxistril  w  ithin  raeh  t.n  ’■  i!  .in  >  oiiinianil. 

Starting  on  t  August  t!ie  lull  air  ground  program  plotteil  In  Supreme 
I  Ir.n hpiat ter s  begun  to  take  sha|K  in  I- ram  e.  ( )n  that  ilav  utli  Army 
<  .roup,  I  hir.l  Aims  ami  XIX  TA< '  all  Ui  ame  operational  on  the  ton- 
tin*  nt  ami  the  Third  Arms  XIX  TA<  team  went  mto  .ntion  wi'li  a 
s :  r  i  k  <  through  tin  St.  I.o  break  through  aria  to  Ugni  the  histor  n  "end 
r  in  through  brum  e  " 

( >ti  s  August  Ad  uiiied  1 1(  ad.piarters.  Ninth  Air  Form  ,  adi.nent 
to  ami  nit  mute  Is  i  oo|k  rat  mi;  with  t  ,'th  Arms  ( itoiip,  assume.  I  .  ontrol 
i  .f  all  I  S  Mi  ru  al  air  operatti ms  ami  ins’i/uf.  I  the  ait  b»r<  r  artm  group 
teamwork  whnh  was  so  sital  a  f.ntor  in  the  siiuess  of  the  entire 
I  nr.  ipeati  i  amp.ugn  At  I  with  air  ton  r  and  TA( .'  level  the  ground  forces 
estahlished  their  (.  Air  and  (>  ^  Air  stall  sections  ph s sis  al  1  v  w  ithin 
or  adtasetit  to,  and  mtimatels  tooperating  scith,  the  air  combat  opera¬ 
tions  sci  tioii.  I  lie  t sso  arms  s<  s  tions,  three tlv  responsible  to  the  ( ami- 
ma  tiding  ( lener.iis then  ■  >ss  n  i  »rgam/ations  hut  o|k  rating  in  con  junc¬ 
tion  with  their  air  font  equivalents,  furnished  the  most  current  army 
plans,  soojKratrd  in  screening  artm  rcsjucsts  for  tastis.il  air  effort  ami 
pros  idi  d  s  a  I  liable  target  information  ami  ground  intelligence  not  avail¬ 
able  thr<  >ugh  air  Ion  e  t  hannels.  ’The  establishment  of  ( i  j  Air  and  ( r-  < 
Air  at  air  forte  and  TA(' headquarters  was  regardeil  by uir  and  gronml 
loinmanders  alike  as  one  of  the  keys  to  cllcitivc  air  ground  co- 
ofdinatioti. 

With  the  tnaslnncrv  of  joint  planning  working  more  smoothly  than 
it  ever  had  l>rfurf.  the  atr  force  was  prepared  to  undertake  radically 
new  sommttmcnts  and  to  achieve,  through  its  inherent  flexibility  and 
sensitivity  to  the  ground  situation,  the  most  effective  anti  economical 
cmplovment  of  its  forces.  Now  that  Patton’s  armor  hat!  smashed  its 
way  out  of  the  narrow  beach  head  and  Cotenttn  Peninsula  areas  and 
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was  relatively  free  In  deploy  user  all  of  western  Frame  against  disor¬ 
ganized  and  s|x>ttv  resistant. e.  die  mobility  o)  the  air  forte,  winch  was 
evident  in  die  i  ross  t  fiannel  movement  of  tactual  units  ami  head¬ 
quarters.  was  put  to  its  first  sesrrr  ove  rland  test.  XIX  1  A<  s  oj<cra- 
tional  headquarters.  for  example,  mm<<|  five  times  during  its  first 
month  e »f  i>|h  ratieen  on  die  leintment  in  orelrr  to  keep  up  w  ith  die 
rapnllv  advancing  headquarters  e»f  Hurd  Army. 

The  XIX  TAT  was  given  uim]iie  resjxuisihilities  as  I  hire)  Army 
extemletl  t he  range  eif  its  eqH  rations  to  more  than  s1**  miles  from  Brest 
in  the  westernmost  part  erf  Frame  te>  Paris  and  beyond.  1  he  I  A( .  s 
fighter  Iximlxrs  simultaneously  cooj>rratcd  in  the  siege  of  Brest,  gave 
column  cover  to  armored  s|K.irheae|s  racing  toward  ami  heyemtl  Paris 
and,  in  a  l>old.  unpreietlenteel  move,  we  re  entrusteel  by  ( icncr.il  Patton 
with  full  res|xinsihilitv  (or  guarding  flic  Third  Army’s  long,  exjxised 
right  dank  along  the  Loire  Kiser.  Hie  mission  of  guarding  the  flank — 
carries!  eiiit  by  vigilant  reconnaissance  and  by  fighter  IxuuIkt  attacks 
e a i  anv  masses  eif  ( ierman  troops  which  appeared  to  menace  the  I  hire! 
Army  "line" — was  tarried  out  with  such  success  that  the  commamh  r  of 
Cciman  troops  se >ut 1 1  « »f  the  Lone  River  asked,  in  negotiations  f e »r  sur- 
remler.  that  Bug.  (later  Maj. )  Ccn.  ().  P.  Wrvlaml.  commander  of 
the  XIX  1AT.  be  present  at  the  capitulation  of  the  Crnnan  com¬ 
manders  for>  es  of  .20,000  troops  on  7  Septemlx-r. 

I  )uring  tlie  ( «<  r man  counterattac  k  toward  As  ram  lies  from  Mortain, 
where  the  enemy  was  fanatic  ally  determined  to  fort e  a  wedge  (n'tween 
the  First  and  I  lurd  Armies,  IX  TA(  proved  that  local  air  supremacy, 
whuh  permitted  uninterrupted  armored  column  cover  ami  jir  alert 
for  targets  of  op|>ortuniiv  over  an  embattled  area,  was  as  effective 
in  deriving  the  enemy  any  tliame  of  exploiting  his  ground  successes 
as  it  was  in  assuring  the  success  of  a  projicrlv  conceived  and  planned 
ground  offensive.  I  he  IX  'I 'AC,  assisted  by  the  XIX  TAC  and  a  force 
of  British  rocket  carrying  Typhoons,  struck  at  every  suitable  target 
requested  hv  the  ground  forces,  succeeded  repeatedly  in  breaking  up 
jKiwerful  (ierman  armored  and  infantry  attacks  as  they  were  form¬ 
ing  and  contributed  in  large  part  to  destroying  completely  the  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  Cerman  advance. 

The  inherent  flexibility  of  the  air  force  was  manifested  in  several 
wavs  during  the  Cerman  thrust  at  Mortain,  the  closing  of  the  Falaise- 
Argentan  trap  ami  the  spectacularly  swift  advance  of  the  Third  Army. 
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First,  airlxunr  fighter  lx>mlxrs  were  fmjurntlv  diverted  In  the  I* f '( ' 
or  forward  .ut  operations  control  elements  l"  more  op|xirtunr  or 
tiueatemng  targets.  rather  than  .ift.it  k 1 1 1 >»  briefed  objectives  winch 
might  have  I"1-!  their  sigmfn  .m>  r  even  in  the  short  interval  between 
target  inpirst  .mil  Ixanbing.  Secondly.  ,i i r  fori  e  reserved  snllu  tent 
control  o|  o|xr. itmns  to  lx-  ,i(i|i  to  shift  i r s  full  striking  force  rapidly 
from  one  sntot  to  .mother  or  nen  complete  t.ntii.il  units  from  one 
TA<  \  opt  r.itton.il  control  to  .mother's,  .is  the  situ.ition  dem.md<d. 
Fightc  t  lx itulx  rs  of  XIX  I  A( were  c  .died  in  to  assist  m  the  pritn.tr ily 
IX  T  \<  task  ot  maintaining  alerts  at  Mort.nn  and  some  IX  ’I  AC 
groups  were  put  under  operational  control  of  its  sister  command  dur- 
ii'i;  Third  Arms  \  most  rapid  period  of  advance.  Itoth  I  A( X  and  the 
K A F  combined  on  (.ermaiis  fleeing  from  the  Fal.use  pocket  m  mid- 
August.  destroying  many  thousands  « »f  ( lerman  vehicles  and  turning 
the  it  treat  into  a  disorderly  rout. 

The  de\c  loptnent  of  the  much  public  i/rd  ami  greatly  feared  napalm 
or  "fire  |x»mb"  In  the  Ninth  Air  Force  had  readied  the  stages  where 
tut  Ixitnbing”  was  assuming  a  role  of  ever  increasing  importame  as 
a  weapon  against  the  eiieniv.  Although  napalm  was  never  < minentlv 
siit cessful.  its  [xissihihties  were  and  are  great  and  should  lx-  developed. 

I  he  headlong  w  ithdraw  al  of  the  ( ierman  Seventh  and  Fifteenth 
Armies  put  to  the  severest  test  the  mobility  for  which  the  IX  Fngtnecr 
Command,  the  IX  Air  hone  Servin'  Command  ami  the  IX  Air  De¬ 
fense  Command  had  planned,  organized  ami  trained.  Although  it 
had  Ixen  r\pe>  ted  that  transportation  fat  ilittes  would  lx-  straiiieti  dur 
mg  the  prri<xl  of  breakout,  the  p.uc  of  the  advance  far  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  antii  ipate.l.  As  a  result,  the  tattii.il  disposition  of  these  mm- 
mamls  was  largely  influenced  by  the  da\  totlay  av.ulabihtv  of  trans¬ 
port.  I  he  air  defense  command  kept  its  units  in  close  proximity  to  air 
units  on  the  move  and  assumed  greater  air  defense  responsibilities  in 
the  rear  areas.  The  service  command  had  to  move  its  service  units 
ami  installations  forward  with  unprecedented  rapidity  and  to  move 
supplies  over  ever  lengthening  and  changing  lines  of  communication. 
Tate  in  August  Map  (»cn.  Samuel  F.  Anderson,  commanding  the  IX 
IfomlxT  <  iniiiii.mil,  continuing  without  interruption  his  program  of 
interdiction  and  destruction  of  enemy  fuel,  ammunition,  and  supply 
reserves,  directed  and  executed  from  the  Tinted  Kingdom  the  move  of 
four  tactical  groups  to  France,  in  order  to  extend  their  range  and  to 
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permit  mm*  1 1 c« jiir tit  Ik unhatelinciit  o|H-ratiotis  l>v  taking  advantage 
( >1  tlir  mi  >r  <  fav<  •table  vs  rat  lie  t  i  ond  it  unis  on  the  i  out  met  it. 

E.  CAMPAIGN  OF  EASTERN  FRANCF  AND  THE 
SIEGFRIED  LINE  (26  August  19*1-15  December 
19  H) 

In  I. ilr  August  .uni  Srpte  inlu  r  the  strdi lung  of  Allied  lines  of  com- 
muniiatmn  Mini  (lie  stifle  mng  of  (iemiMii  resistance  .it  the  Siegfried 
l  ine  slowe  d  the  p.n  e  of  the  Allied  advance  until  the  h.ittle  turned  into 
generally  stMt is  warfare.  wlmli  persisted  until  the  ( ie  rm.in  counter- 
i  >fle  nsise  in  I  Vi  eml*er. 

1  fining  this  pem kI,  in  .tdd it mt.  to  c  arrv  mg  out  .nr  ■  <per.it tons  dimin¬ 
ished  olds  Ue.uise  ol  weather,  the  Ninth  Air  Force  moved  its  forces 
into  positions  from  sshiili  they  eotild  strike  most  effectively  and  at 
sin  irtest  range  against  the  eiienn  in  his  homeland. 

I  he  c  apt  lire-  of  large  nunilvts  of  partially  demolished  German  air- 
tields  in  the-  area  near  and  east  of  Paris  made  it  possible  for  IX  En¬ 
gineer  (  oiiimand  to  pros  nle  tie  Ids  not  only  for  air  supply  and  evacua¬ 
tion  helund  the  advan.e.  and  for  the  having  of  nearly  all  fighter  and 
re  a  oiin.ussaiii  e-  groups  east  of  I.aoti.  hut  also  for  the  movement  of  the 
remaining  seven  medium  l«>ml>er  groups  of  IX  Homlicr  Command 
from  I  iigland  to  the  Paris  area.  This  latter  step  had  not  lieen  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  pre  invasion  planning  and  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
cooperation  given  by  Communications  Zone  in  the  provision  of  more 
than  a  pro|*>rtionate  share  of  rail  tonnage  for  landing  mat.  Ixunhs, 
ammunition,  and  aviation  gas.  Stub  provision  was  endorsed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Hradle  commanding  uth  Army  Group,  since  continued  strong 
air  effort  was  excellent  insurance  against  the  enemy  marshalling  Ins 
lories  for  strong  counterattacks. 

1  hiring  the  preceding  period  of  rapid  advances,  when  the  require¬ 
ment  for  airfields  liecame  more  and  more  urgent,  the  engineer  com¬ 
mand  lud  tvecn  hindered  considerably  by  difficulties  m  moving  its 
vast  tonnages  of  construction  supplies  into  forward  areas.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  other  agencies  were  to  assist  the  command  in  this  transfer  of 
material,  but,  actually,  assistance  from  outside  sources  was  negligible 
when  it  was  most  urgently  required.  The  engineers,  and  all  other  air 
force  commands,  would  have  profited  by  the  establishment  of  a  joint 


.i i r  ground  traffic  priority  Iviard  which  determined  priorities  of 
movrmrut  of  personnel  and  supply. 

The  period  of  sr.it u  warfare  gave  .1  sorely  needed  breathing  spell  to 
the  ,iir  force  service  command.  which  in  the  end  of  September  had 
impros  isrd  lines  of  communication  ton  miles  Ion g.  from  the  Normandy 
br.u  lies  to  the  German  frontier,  without  having  had  time  to  establish 
large  dumps  wlm  h  would  have  simplified  the  supply  channels.  At  one 
time  the  general  purjiose  tvjie  Ivimb  supply  Itecame  so  low  that  the 
T  \(  \  had  to  take  careful  insentorv  of  all  stocks  and  then  divide  those 
stocks  among  them  most  equitably.  This  shortage,  however,  was  not 
due  to  ser  vii  e  i  ommand  supply  1  hanncls  but  rather  to  a  combination  of 
unforst r.ible  and  uncontrollable  circumstances.  The  breathing  sjiell  in 
tiie  autumn  of  1044  implied  no  real  rest,  for  the  command  had  to 
continue  "all  out"  preparations  for  immediate  future  operations,  as 
vm  1!  as  to  rectos  k  greatly  depleted  stocksof  Immhs,  ammunition,  equip¬ 
ment,  sp.ue  parts  and  other  supplies.  'Hie  supply  and  movement  situa¬ 
tion  was  aggras  ated  In  the  air  force’s  constant  shortage  of  organic  trans¬ 
port  ;  transport  was  ui  use  ’4  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  allowing  no 
time  for  maintenance  or  overhaul.  The  superlative  success  of  the  IX 
Air  F> iter-  Serene  ( aunmand  in  servicing  and  supplying  the  great  num- 
lv  r  of  .ur  force  units  must  Ik  attributed  to  Brig.  (Jen.  Mvron  R.  Wood 
and  lus  stall,  who  actually  put  themselves  and  the  entire  command 
on  a  real  and  effective  .’4  hour  a  day.  7  day  a  week  basis. 

<  >rgani/ationally  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  SeptemlKr  and  October 
reshaped  its  functional  organization  and  operating  procedure  to  meet 
all  contingencies  which  might  arise  during  the  assault  on  the  Siegfried 
lane  and  the  subsequent  drive  into  Germany.  In  SeptemlKr  Main 
Headquarters  moved  from  the  I’nited  Kingdom  to  France  and  as¬ 
sumed  all  f utic  f  ions  vs  tiu  h  were  not  concerned  with  immediate  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  air  force  The  directorate  system  was  adopted,  with  Brig. 
Gen.  RolKrt  M.  I.ee  as  Deputy  (  ommanding  General  for  Operations 
at  Advanced  Headquarters  and  Brig  Gen.  Victor  H.  Strahm  as  Deputy 
Commanding  (ieneral  for  Administration  at  Main  Headquarters,  both 
directly  resjionsible  to  I,t.  (then  Maj.)  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg, 
Commanding  General,  Ninth  Air  Force  Discarding  the  conventional 
general  :m<f  special  staff  system  gave  general  staff  status  to  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  (  ^immunisations.  Reconnaissance,  and  Weather.  The  division 
of  the  former  A-$  section  into  a  Directorate  of  Combat  Operation* 
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and  a  Directorate  of  Plane  and  Organization  fiermitted  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  |K-rsoiine!  actually  engaged  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
current  derations  into  a  compact  combat  ojicrations  section  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Headquarters.  The  more  static  functions  of  A  such  as  move¬ 
ment,  plans  and  training,  were  discharged  by  the  Directorate  of  Plans 
and  Organization  at  Main  Headquarters. 

The  maintenance  of  a  mobile  o|>erational  headquarters — relieved  of 
almost  all  administrative  rrsjwinsihihties  -  meant  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  section  would  have  to  insure  excellent  lateral  and  vertical  lines 
from  advanced  to  coequal  ground  headquarters.  Main  Headquarters 
and  the  tactical  commands  and  that,  during  rapid  moves,  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  to  Ik  duplicated  at  old  and  new  advanced  head 
quarters  sues  This  was  accomplished  to  such  gixxi  effect  during  all 
phases  of  ihc  war  in  western  I;.uroj>e  that  communications  throughout 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  were  generally  and  continuously  excellent.  It 
was  concluded,  however,  that  the  operational  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion  would  have  Ix-cn  less  crowded  if  the  large  flow  of  operational 
intelligence  rebuts  and  messages  could  have  been  carried  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  communications  system  devoted  purely  to  intelligence  usage. 

I  lie  only  definite  exception  to  the  general  excellence  of  communica¬ 
tions  was  that  the  facilities  available  to  the  IX  AIX'  were  inadequate. 
Movement  liaison  failed  almost  completely  because  of  the  lack  of 
land  I  iiics.  Air  warning,  intelligence  and  administrative  functions 
lost  about  20  jicrccnt  efficiency  because  of  the  lack  of  radio  and  wire 
communication.  Operations  suffered  to  a  limited  extent.  This  loss 
in  efficiency  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  a  light  con¬ 
struction  battalion  (signal)  assigned  to  the  air  defense  command. 

In  late  summer  of  1044  the  air  force's  o[>erational  commitment  in¬ 
creased  when  a  third  U.  S.  Army  the  Ninth— moved  into  the  line 
north  of  the  Third  and  First  Armies  and  the  Seventh  Army  reached 
positions  south  of  the  Third.  It  was  the  Ninth  Air  Force’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  put  a  tactical  air  command  into  operation  with  the  Ninth  Army 
ami  to  lie  operationally  and  administratively  in  control  of  a  fourth 
TAC  during  the  period  when  the  First  Tactical  Air  Force  (Prov) 
was  getting  organized  for  joint  operations  with  the  6th  Army  Croup. 
XXIX  TAC  (Prov),  commanded  by  Brig.  Ccn.  Richard  F..  Nugent, 
became  operational  on  2  October,  having  been  organized  from  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  IX  and  XIX  TACs  and  the  virtually  dissolved  Fighter 
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(  oinm.itu  i  \in.\(  w  as  admunstc  red  and  controlled  1>\  the  Ninth 
\n  |- . *r » «  tut  .i|'|>iii\iin.it(  i\  o  \v c<  ks  while  hirst  i  Ah  w.is  in  process 
ot  I  It  g  1111/. It  loll 

I  In  il<  \  <  lopmc  nt  ot  tin  ,ii  r  tori  e  m  the  .n  it  i  in  in  of  i.qy  i  oiih  nleil 
with  si  \  i  i  ,i  1  i  m  prow  me  nt  s  m  the  tei  hnupii  ot  das  light  bombing  .mil 
night  opt  r.itioiis.  which  im  t e.isr( I  ilir  tactical  sinking  |x.wir  both  of 
tin  hoinh.it. Inii  nt  tone  .nul  ot  the  night  tiglm  rs.  Weather  <\perts 
h.it I  I'tim.itwl  th.it  i|.i\s  sint.ilili  for  u  tit  c  stfKtei!  « l.i \  1 1 ipli t  bombing 
it)  I  i itopi  \w  mill  ,i\  i  i  oti I v  .ilmitt  si\  .i  month,  hut  the  i lew  h  iptnent 
ot  instrument  bombing.  wliu  h  .niitiwd  .1  high  digtcr  of  <  tin  lelli  V 
in  tin  .h  mi  tun  of  !•  jpt,  pi  t  tnitn  i!  tin  <  mphs  tin  nt  of  mu  hum  immhers 
in  we.ithit  scinch  woulil  liasc  hi  i  n  thought  prohibitive  the  previous 
autumn  Stic  h  new  and  secret  eipnpment  .is  ( ice.  Shot  .in.  .uni  S(  K  s^4 
m.ule  (tombing  through  ten  tenths  clouds  commonplace  l.itc  in  1^4. 
. 1  ml  meilium  .1 1 1<  1  light  lx  uhIk  rs  oper.iteil  mi  1  41  j  das  s  Ik- tween  1  (  K  (oIkt 
1  < «-44  .mil  u  M.i\  t'*4S.  I  h(  frei|tiet)i\  .uni  t  ttei  tisetu  ss  of  hotllh.iril- 
ment  ojKr.itions  m  jxMir  \w.itlut  w.is  further  increased  In  the  work 
of  .1  wi.ithet  rei 0i111.11ss.nn e  sipi.iilron  of  1’  c;i  Mustangs,  whieh  often 
aimed  in  the  turret  .ire. 1  nisi  lx  fore  the  Ixittihers  .uni  .ulsiseil  the 
lotitrollers  of  wi.ither  lotiihtiotis  over  the  ohfcitiws.  Instrument 
Iximhmg  units  ,unl  wi.ither  reionn. iiss.uk e  prosed  ttiihspeiis.ihle  .uni 
it  is  indeed  ihthi  ult  to  utiiler st.itul  win  im  provision  was  m.ule  in  the 
original  ttoop  h.isis  for  either  ot  these  t s pi  s  of  organization. 

In  (  K  tolnr  1 '>44.  nt  v  n  w  of  the  mii.i1  I  enemy  nip’ll  t  el  tort  which  prac- 
tli  .ills  negated  the  ilefetisive  v.ihle  of  the  nip’ll!  fighters,  it  w  .is  ties  tiled 
to  tr. mster  the  two  1’  f.|  night  tighter  squadrons  from  the  air  defense 
I'iniiii.iiid  to  the  IX  and  XIX  Tactual  Air  Oimman  Is.  There  they 
were  armed  with  HYAR  rockets,  in  addition  to  their  jiMiitn  cannon, 
and  dispatched  on  offensive  night  intruder  o|>eratinns  as  well  as  pri¬ 
marily  defensive  night  fighter  assignments.  'I  he  excellent  results 
achieved  hy  this  small  force  of  night  intruder  fighters  coupled  with 
the  relative  freedom  from  air  attack  which  the  (iermans  enjoyed  at 
night  -  -obviously  justified  a  geometric  increase  in  the  si/e  of  the  night 
striking  force.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  air  force  that  the  interdiction 
program  could  have  lieeti  virtually  prohibitive  for  the  enemy  if  night 
intruder  operations  had  Iktu  at  all  comparable  to  daylight  ojxrattons. 

The  transfer  of  the  night  fighter  craft  from  the  air  defense  command 
discloses  the  essentially  offensive  nature  of  air  force  ofierattons  during 
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the  war  m  untcrii  Fur  opr.  Initial  Is  it  was  i  on  side  red  that  a  i  otnmand 
responsible  1  <  >r  air  defense  would  no  cssarilv  posssess  aircraft  wlmli 
would  1><  iim  il  in  a  pun  1\  d<  t<  tixi\ <•  rule.  As  the  tai  tu  al  air  commands 
drvclo|*d  ituteasmgK  elhctive  means  < >1  control  of  am  rail  either 
In  <la\  or  night.  Imwt  ver.  and  as  the  weakness  of  tin  ( >rrm.in  air  forte 
atnl  its  failure  to  appear  either  in  tone  or  with  am  regularitv  mar 
Allied  msl  all  at  ions  lx  a  a  me  apparent,  it  was  i  otu  hided  that  it  was  waste¬ 
ful  to  n  strut  night  fighters  to  defensive  operations  when  tlu  I  A(  X 
could  so  mile  h  more  protitahK  eui|>lo\  them  on  intruder  missions. 
F iirthermore.  the  IX  AI  )<  bv  this  time  had  a  large  and  cthcient  AA 
cointxinent,  to  whuli  air  defense  eouhl  now  lx-  entrusted  without 
tighter  aid.  It  would  lx  iinpto|xr,  however,  to  elraw  from  this 
a  ge  ne  ral  eotultision  that  fighters  are-  unnecessary  te>  an  air  defense 
command. 

Alxuit  this  time  the  organization,  training  and  equipping  of  tactual 
air  parties,  whuli  we  re  neglected  in  the  prevailing  tables  < »f  orgamza- 
lion,  were-  pioc  reding  rapnIK  ;  as  last  as  aelelition.il  parties  eouhl  Ik- 
trained  they  we  re-  assigned  bv  the  TA<  s  to  the  armored  atiel  infantry 
corps  and  divisions  in  their  associated  armies.  Procedures  and  te-ch- 
niejne  s  for  the  council  of  aire  raft  in  flight  were  perfected  and  the  tac¬ 
tical  control  centers  were  cotnpletelv  and  elalxirately  ecpnppeel  with 
all  the  installations  neeessarv  for  the  prec ise  control  of  atrlmrne  aircraft 
Communications  In-tween  tactual  rcceinnaissance  planes  and  tighter 
control  centers  or  airlxiriie  formations  were  steadily  improved  until  the 
planes  as  hies  cd  enormous  llexibihty  and  tlu-  time  lag  lx  tween  mission 
ree|uest  and  exe  c  litre ui  was  reehn  eel  to  minutes. 

I  he  air  defense  command  area  of  rcxponsibihtv  continued  to  grow 
,.s  the  Allied  armies  pushed  toward  the  Siegfried  lane.  Bv  early 
autumn  t fir  command  was  protecting  various  air,  ground,  and  naval 
installations  from  the  Ix-achhcads  in  Normandy  all  the  way  to  key 
|x»sitie»ns  in  the  rear  eif  army  areas  in  Fran  c,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
I.uxcmlxmrg,  in  addition  to  guarding  all  Ninth  Air  Force  operational 
hclds.  Under  the  cx|>crt  close  su|>crvision  of  Brig.  (ien.  William  L. 
Richardson,  Qmunanding  General  of  the  IX  Air  Defense  Command, 
a  highly  efficient  defense  against  buzz  Ixunhs  was  developed  and  ctn- 
ploycd  with  remarkable  effectiveness  in  the  defense  of  Antwerp,  I-iegc 
and  Brussels  against  V-bombs. 


Ill  mul  <  X  toiler  llir  ( iermans  made  a  violent  efiort  to  prevent  Allied 
use  of  Antwerp's  miles  of  wharves  In  launching  the  most  deadly 
|.u//  hotnh  assault  of  the  war.  A  sjieeial  task  forte,  known  as  Antwerp 
X,  was  otgam/rd  with  two  AAA  brigades  from  IX  Air  Defense  (>>m- 
mand  and  one  British  brigade.  Hie  suites,  of  the  task  forte,  which 
operated  under  most  difficult  conditions  and  which,  during  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  break  through,  was  m  part  compelled  to  take  up  arms  as  ground 
soldiers,  can  liest  Ik-  measured  statistically:  of  buzz  Ixnnbs 

launched  against  Antwerp  in  is?  da\s,  J.7SU  were  definitely  headed  for 
the  port  area  and  -tit  got  through.  In  its  more  orthodox  o|«rations 
against  enetnv  aircraft  the  air  defense  command  was  verv  successful, 
although  somewhat  hamjiered  bv  recurring  misunderstandings  which 
.close  Ixtwcen  the  air  and  ground  forces,  d  ie  to  the  insistence  bv  the 
gtound  forces  that  all  AAA  operating  forward  of  the  arm v  rear  Ixiund- 
arv  be  under  their  command. 

I  he  variety  of  aerial  o|>eratioiis  from  September  until  the  Herman 
bre  ak  dm  ■ugh  111  1  )eteml*er  vs  as  nearly  as  great  as  during  the  preceding 
I x-r t« h  1  of  rapid  advances.  I  leas  v.  medium,  and  tighter  Iwunlx  rs  were 
us<  d  in  the  air  and  ground  siege  of  the  permanent  forts,  heav  y  pill!x>xes, 
and  massive  inner  fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  Line  and  of  Brest,  with 
v.crvmg  ctfects.  (ienerallv  shaking,  conventional  Iwimbardment  tac¬ 
tics  and  wra|H>ns  were  relatively  ineffective  against  such  targets  and, 
even  when  particularly  heavy  assaults  were  made,  permanent  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  modern  construction  suffered  only  su|xrhcial  damage  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  required  weight  of  attack. 

(hi  js  Septe  tnUr  the  First  Allied  Airlxirne  Army  executed  one  of 
the  large  st  airlxirne  oj»erations  of  the  war  in  the  area  of  Arnhem,  Hol- 
l.itid.  I  his  extremely  difficult  and  precarious  operation  was  under¬ 
taken  in  an  area  vs  here  the  current  scale  and  dis|>osition  of  antiairc  raft 
defenses  were  pr.n  tic  alls  unknown.  A11  airlxirne  assault  under  these 
conditions  was  theoretically  nxi  dangerous  a  risk  to  take.  However, 
(General  Brrrrton,  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  fort  es  to  eliminate  or  negate  flak  and  enemy  fighter  opjxisitioii, 
convinced  the  Supreme  Qimmandcr  that  the  o|>eration  was  feasible. 
T  he  fact  that  (ieneral  Brcreion’s  confidence  was  not  misplaced  was 
completely  substantiated  by  the  very  small  pro|x>rtion  of  losses  to 
enemy  flak  or  enemy  aircraft  sustained  by  the  airlxirne  forces.  (»en- 
eneral  Brereton  subsequently  recognized  the  contribution  of  the  Ninth 
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Aii  i;<>ii  c'\  fighter  bombers  m  .m  <  \tt<  mcly  commendatory  message  to 
( icix  r.il  Yandctitvcig.  in  whn  li  lie  staled  ih.r  Nmili  Air  Force  fightrr- 
IximUis  li.ul  made  .1  most  notable  contribution  to  the  mu i esc  of  the 
op<  r.iiioii  |>\  r 1 1<  ii  >1<  'inii  list  .itt.ii  ks  on  ciicniv  ll.ik  (tositions. 

Fighter  bomlx  is  o|k  r .it c  < I  tnoi<  ,  losely  to  American  lines  ili.in  iliry 
ru  i  li.it)  Ik  loir.  ( )f  itj  missions  tlosvn  m  cooperation  with  t lie  -Mid 
Inl.mtrv  1  )i\  mon  .liter  ^  August  .it  Ir.ist  r>s  percent  were  .it  the  request 
of  front  line  b.itulions  or  forw.iril  observers.  Fighter  (tombing  .itt.u  ks 
were  partuul.irlv  ctlective  in  silencing  enemy  .irt tilery,  destroying  siqv 
plies,  ammunition.  and  P( )L  and  unniobih/ing  vclmul.ir  and  armored 
traffic  within  the  (ierman  area.  The  dispatch  of  fighter  U.mlxrs  on 
armed  reconnaissance  missions  not  only  reduced  all  (ierman  move¬ 
ment  to  a  minimum  but  such  atrl>orne  missions  were  normally  available 
for  the  execution  of  close  in  coo|xration  missions  when  they  were  re¬ 
quited.  However.  Phase  y  operations  in  dose  coo|KT.ition  with  the 
ground  forces  deetcased  as  the  front  (tetanic  statu  and  the  ground 
forces  were  able  to  bring  up  their  own  artillery  to  strike  at  enemy 
installations  m  the  front  line  area. 

During  statu  warfare  the  tactual  ait  force  was  preoccupied  chiefly 
w  ith  Phase  2  ojK  iations  to  present  the  ( iermans  from  using  these 
pen*"!'  to  build  up  and  reinforce  their  front  line  [tositions.  Medium 
Umilx-rs  exec  uted  precision  att.u ks  against  larger  ( ierman  communica¬ 
tions  centers  ut  the  rear  and  attempted  to  obliterate  stores  of  ammum- 
1 1> >n.  fuel,  and  supplies  whu  li  the  enemy  accumulated  Ivclund  the  front. 
Fighter  |x»mbers  continued  the  interception  of  reserves  and  supplies 
on  roads  and  railway  lines  leading  up  to  the  battle  area.  A  modified 
form  of  armored  column  cover  was  employed,  as  leaders  of  fighter 
In  milter  formations  checked  in  with  forward  ground  control  [tosts  to 
determine  whether  any  attac  ks  on  Phase  \  targets  were  required  Ix-fore 
proceeding  on  armed  reconnaissance  against  (ierman  trans|>ort  and 
rear  area  installations.  Much  ex|>erimental  overcast  Ixtmhing  and  in¬ 
strument  I  tombing  was  done  with  S(  ’R  m  an  eflort  to  develop  and 
employ  eflu  tetitly  this  means  of  radar  control. 

F.xceptiotis  to  this  general  emphasis  on  Phase  t  and  i  operations  oc¬ 
curred  occasionally  during  the  months  Iteforc  the  (ierman  counter¬ 
offensive.  Particular  examples  were:  the  drive  from  the  west  toward 
the  Roer  River,  where  fighter  bombers  were  employed  against  the 
perimeter  of  (ierman  village  defenses  sup{xirting  larger  towns;  the  u- 


il.i\  *  ampuigu  against  A  a,  In  ii.  vv  luir  .ill  t\  pcs  u|  .nr*,  f  .if (  vmc  Used  m 
.1  s; j '•f -i ! : .*  ,!  ii  ml  .iss.i n't  ,i>;.iin*i  the  entrcn,  lied  cm  im  ;  in  tm  r  i  am 
|MI^!:\,  sl|i  1 1  ,|s  l||(  i  tossing  "I  tin-  M  iis<  ||c,  ulicic  fighter  Iwunlx  rs 
.issi  ii  i ,  i  ;ii<  su.iissful  consolidation  .mil  (  xp.iiismu  iif  t|ic  bridgehead 
In  mi  i  ■  ■  pting  in, I  * i i si  n j >i  i n i»  cnmiv  etiorts  In  bring  up  reserses;  m 
i : i  nj’c  i. limns  mi  tin  btulg,  lic.nl  front  .uni  in  larger  operations, 
si  n  ?  i  .is  MAI  >1  SC  )\  it  Met/  .mil  Ol’ITN  nc.ir  b\c  hsveiler,  where 
!>•  r;i>i  t  s  ,  ,ti  |>< ,1  i  nin  c  ,!,  tended  ,n<  ,is  ,m,l  fishier  b<  iuiIkts  prote*  tai 
I  Ik  fl.it,  k  *  .in,!  I :  i  iii  i  i,l  i  hi  .ill.  i,  k mg  ground  f  i  >r  *  c  s. 

riii'iiiithoni  o|«  i.iimm  mi  the  continent  I  leadcpiarters  Ninth  Air 
I'l'ix  s,  1,1,  ,ni  .ill,  niptc.i  t,  i  * ,  nn  In*  t  , lct.nl,,!  tactic  ,il  pi. i  lining  f<  >r  .nr 
pi, mini  ihiusis.  Siuh  planning  ssas  .ilninst  inv.iruhlv  done  hv  the 
I  \<  s  in  ,  1, >sc  *  nnrdin.itinii  w  ith  Armv  plans.  Norm.illv  nnlv  over  all 
,  ti\,  s  hi  re  pics,  nl>c,l  b\  air  f,u*c.  Immediate  application  of  air 

p,  as ,  r  ss  as  pi.* n m  *  1  at  TA<  l<  s ,  1. 

I  h  c  gioiind  fnt,cs  si, in,  times  made  iiniisii.il  requests  for  air  attdik. 
I  In  i,  i|ii,  si  made  1>\  the  XII  Arms  ( ", ,rps  to  the  XI X  TA(  1  to  hre.u  ti 
tin  1  )t-  u /,  ,1a in  east  ,,|  Nancs.  Franc  e,  during  the  static  [Kriod  on  the 
I  hud  Arms  limit  late  m  CKioIht  prosed  to  In-  a  major  achievement 
t«  r  fightn  bombers.  I  he  r,  quest  ss  as  made  to  present  the  (iermans 
from  Mossing  the  dam  and  tl* k k In i>»  the  army's  lines  ,,f  commumca 
timis  along  the  Seille  Riser  when  it  launched  its  ofleii'isc  on  H  No¬ 
vi  mix  r.  Hci.iuxe  preiise  pinpoint  tombing  svas  re*|uire*l,  I*  47s  svere 
itnplosed  instead  of  medium  and  lieavs  homlnrs.  One  j.ooo|Hiund 
homh  hi,  a,  lied  the  dam  and  the  resultant  flood  svas controlled  In  Arms 
engine  <ts.  Si  successful  svas  the  flooding  that  XI!  (airps  svas  reads 
for  the  oliensiseon  X  Nosemlx  r.  It  svas  the  first  tune  in  the  Furope.m 
tin  a’,  r  that  fighter  Immliers  were  assigned  such  a  mission. 

During  the  rapid  advance  in  August  it  was  im|,ossihlc  (and  would 
has <•  1m en  siijKrfluous)  f,,r  photographic  reconnaissance  to  attempt  a 
complete  basic  coverage  of  enemy  terrain;  instead,  the  planes  photo¬ 
graphed  the  principal  routes  of  advance  and  flesv  “strips”  along  major 
terrain  obstacles,  such  as  the  Meuse,  Moselle,  Saar,  and  Rhine  Risers. 
\N  it h  the  slosv  up  111  Septemlier,  however,  photographic  reconnaissance 
instituted  and  completed  basic  coverage  of  the  entire  area  immediately 
ahead  of  the  armies,  with  extremely  beneficial  results  for  both  ground 
and  air  forces.  Tactical  reconnaissance  aircraft,  meanwhile,  explored 
the  German  lines  of  communication,  reported  their  findings  to  the 
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fighter  «.  •  >n 1 1 •  it  u  nti  l  .uni  often  guided  tighter  bombers  to  targets 
vvIih  li  othervv  i'<  might  hast  ii  m. micil  unsighted  .uni  mu li'-i uil*<-» I.  A 
blither  i  mplnuni  nt  >>1  I  n  K  planes  was  in  tin  minimi  of  artillery 
.ultii'tini  nt  ulii'ii  tin'  vliitril  target  was  too  dangerously  far  behind 
tin  Iinis  t < >r  tin  slow  aio!  miIiui.iM'  liaison  type  artillery  rec  minais- 
s.un i  .nt.  t.ilt. 

I  lir  un  leased  volume  of  u  mnn.ii's.im ;  dining  tin  st.un  period.  in 
which  ground  commanders  seldom  li.nl  to  move  without  ilet.ulnl  .uni 
Hi<  tit  I'liotoyi  a  j  'Ii  s  o|  the  ana  .iln.nl  to  guide  them,  was  tei  him  a!  Iv 
supers  i si ■( I  an<)  i  oorilin.it!  il  In  the  tn  vv  I  )irei  lor.ite  of  Photographs  .uni 
Remnn.uss.UHe  i  stahlisln d  >n  air  form  headquarters  carl \  in  Septem¬ 
ber  I1n  N 1 1 1 1 1 1  Air  hone's  own  f.uihties  lor  reproduction.  printing. 
,iiid  interpret, itioii  wi  re  i  \fri  un  iv  ui.uli  qu.iti  throughout  the  w.u  .uni 
sonsnler.ihli  use  h.nl  to  he  made  <>(  the  I  ighth  Air  hone  s  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  hitter  ec|uip|K'd  statu  installations  for  processing  photo 
pniphs  vv  lin  h  vv  ere  not  in  immediate  operational  demand.  Mk  h  as  map 
ping  photographs.  semi  strategic  target  material,  etc. 

1 1 ic  attempt  In  IX  Jngineer  <  omm.ind  t"  pnn  ule  bases  lor  all  lac 
tn.il  groups  of  the  three  TA( ’s  close  Ik  hind  the  rapidly  stabilizing  front, 
in  preparation  for  a  later  offensive,  was  defeated  hv  the  onset  of  the 
autumn  ranis  m  late  SeptemKr.  H.nl  the  weather  held  for  .mother 
week  or  in  daw  most  ot  tin'  law  held,  in  the  Liege,  Metz,  ami  Nam  v 
arias  could  have  Ken  completed  with  Hessian  surf. tuny  ami  the  air 
lone  would  have  Ken  poised  close  Khuid  the  lines,  ready  to  resume 
the  offensive  at  am  time  through  the  winter.  In  the  event  that  the 
r.iins  were  so  protracted  ami  of  such  unprecedented  severity  that  the 
fields  unde  r  construction  were  soon  mud  Knind.  it  would  Ik  necessary 
to  settle  down  to  dcliKrate  construction  of  rock  subyradcs,  involviny 
hundreds  of  thotisamis  of  cubic  variis  of  rock  fill  and  millions  of  truck 
mihs.  In  the  course  of  this  heavy  construction  effort,  under  the  most 
.■f  rue  ions  conditions  of  mud  and  ice,  the  lack  of  sup|>orting  dump-truck 
companies  and  ( >rdnance  maintenance  companies  led  to  such  a  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  aviation  engineer’*  organic  trans|>ortation  as  almost  to 
destroy  tlie  mobility  of  the  engineer  command,  and  thus  of  the  air 
force. 


\ 
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I.  CAMPAIGN  OF  Till-:  ARDENNES  (16  December 

19-41-28  January  19-45) 

In  mnl  l  Vc  ember  i/tli  Aimv  ( irotip  was  (Ktised  for  two  piwerful 
assaults  nil  t  lie  Siegfried  1  .me,  the  iiui<  >r  ntie  m  t  lie  north  with  I  lie  l<  >wer 
Rhine  .is  its  obiectisc,  the  lesser  one  m  the  south  directed  toward  the 
S.i.tr  .md  the  Palatinate.  I  hr  ground  fortes  were  aware  during  tins 
|><  tux)  that  the  ( ierm.ms  were  building  tip  strength  and  that  a  counter- 
(  tfetisise  was  jvissihle.  I  he  general  opinion,  howeser.  was  that  the 
(ierman  effort  would  hr  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  American  salient, 
wine )»  included  the  city  of  A.u  lien  and  the  territory  to  the  south,  where 
the  tsso  dams  which  controlled  the  flood  stage  of  the  Roer  Riser  were 
mrn.ked  In  slow  hut  steady  American  advances. 

<  an  fulls  timing  the  jumpoff  to  coincide  with  a  pern**!  of  pxir 
weather  which  would  hamper  Allied  reconnaissance  and  prohibit  full 
use  of  tactical  air  power  son  Rmistedt  on  1 0  December  launched  a 
major  offensive  with  t lie  object  of  isolating  the  Allied  armies  east  of 
large,  Rrussels.  and  Antsvcrp  and  relieving  the  intolerable  pressure 
which  these  forces  were  exerting  against  the  Siegfried  lane.  The  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  pKir  weather  prior  to  the  attack,  with  consequent 
freedom  from  aerial  reconnaissance  observation,  an  admittedly 
marked  degree  of  surprise-  not  at  the  attack,  but  at  its  massive  scale  - 
and  the  thinness  of  American  troops  in  position  to  resist  the  (ierman 
advance,  gave  the  enemy  counteroffensive  a  strong  initial  impact. 
Further  to  exploit  tins  advantage  the  (iAF  put  forth  its  strongest  effort 
of  the  war,  concentrating  from  y x>  to  (mo  aircraft  a  day  in  the  battle 
/one.  more  than  twice  the  numtier  which  ordinarily  appeared  daily- 
over  the  entire  front. 

During  the  fust  2  days  of  the  break  through  the  weather  was  livable 
and  violent  battles  were  fought  lietwccn  the  (iAF  and  the  Ninth. 
M  ore  that)  145  enemy  planes  were  destroyed  in  the  air  on  these  2  days 
.none,  but  on  iX  Dccemlier  poor  weather  forced  a  lull  in  Ninth  Air 
Force  o|ierat>ons  which  lasted  5  days  and  during  which  scarcely  more 
than  200  sorties  were  flown  daily.  Although  fighter  bombers  were 
compelled  to  fly  at  hazardously  low  altitudes  under  extremely  poor 
weather  conditions  and  severely  limited  visibility,  they  made  an  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ground  effort  by  blunting  a  major  enemy 


armored  t li r list  toward  Stasrlot  and  the  immense  and  rcl.itivcly  tin- 
defended  fuel  stores  Ivvond  the  town. 

Although  the  da  \  light  bouts  up  to  j  ^  I  )n  e mU  r  were  i  harac  teri/rd 
In  low.  in  ♦loud'.,  the  nights  vvrrr  i  le.ir  .ind  the  m.ide<|ii.u  v  of  t  he 
night  striking  toil  e  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was  never  so  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  .0  it  w.is  .it  tins  irifn.il  tmir.  The  ( iertnans  were  pr.u  t  n  .illy 
ftee  to  tn.ikt  .mv  mosetnents  thev  wishetl  .it  lily'll!  or  in  the  d.ivtimr. 

I  he  tniti.d  wirptise  .ind  effectiveness  of  the  rncmv  .1M.1t  k  put  the 
.nr  tone  oti  the  defensive  for  the  tirst  time  and  again  tested  its  tic x  1  - 
I m lit s .  Adi. imed  I  leatltpi.irters  at  I.iixemlxiurg  iii.unt. lined  its  dove 
supervisors  toiitrol  of  operations,  although  the  town  was  under  shell 
tire  t r<  mi  ( ierman  artillerv  otilv  a  few  miles  away  .tnd  although  threct 
lines  to  IX  ami  XXIX  TA<  s  in  the  tior'li  were  ses ered  or  sotnprotntsed. 
Furthe rttniri ■,  the  general  division  of  the  Allied  fortes  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  First  and  Ninth  Armies  Ik  shifted  to  the  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  the  British  2is(  Armv  (iroup.  ( 'onsetjuentlv  IX  ami  X.XI.X 
TA(  s  were  temporarilv  transferred  to  the  operational  control  of  the 
British  Second  TAB.  w  hich  was  the  air  partner  of  the  2ts(  Army  (iroup. 
To  avonl  an  metpiitahle  distribution  of  tactical  air  power  lietwcen  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  enemy  salient  the  air  force  trans¬ 
ferred  three  tighter  IkuiiIkt  groups  to  the  XIX  TAC  from  the  com¬ 
mands  to  t lie  north.  In  addition,  two  tighter  groups  from  the  Fighth 
Air  Force  were  Brought  tothc  continent  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Ninth,  releasing  the  Ninth’s  fighter  IhiiiiIkts  from  air  defense  com¬ 
mitments  and  increasing  the  available  cflort  against  (ierman  ground 
forces.  Further  to  strengthen  the  tactical  air  forces  the  entire  2nd  I >ivi- 
sioii  of  the  F  ighth  Air  Force  w  as  placed  under  the  operational  control  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force.  Air  jxiwcr  was  to  smother  completely  (iermany’s 
greatest  tactual  air  effort  of  the  war  in  western  Fairope  in  2  days,  with 
fearful  losses  to  the  enemy. 

(ieneral  Fisenhower  s  strategy  was  to  destroy  the  jxiwcr  of  the 
counteroffensive  at  its  source  by  heavy  incessant  interdiction  from  the 
air,  while  containing  the  attacking  elements  within  a  limited  and  pre¬ 
defined  area.  I  hc  role  of  bomfiers  of  die  Fighth  and  Ninth  Air  Forces 
was  to  attack  railway  yards,  communications  centers,  and  bridges  along 
two  concentric  lines  of  interdiction  cast  of  the  base  of  the  salient.  The 
object  of  this  program  was  to  deny  mobility  to  the  army  within  the 
bulge,  to  restrict  the  enemy’s  flexibility  of  operations  and  to  sever  all 
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Inn  \  "1  niininm iii  .it mi i  .tin!  supply.  I  Ik  mlc  <>f  tighter  IhhiiIhts  was 
In  :1k  '.ii,  ,i  is  "1  tin  mf<  !tli<  in  iii  pingraiii  In  extensive  Phase  i 

.mi  -  "I't  i.  iiitii',  i  mitulW  .ui.l  linn,  miii  ,ur  Mipmn.iu  li.nl  i  It  ti 
r.iti  i\  i »i  i  1 1  1 1  i  \f .il'lislu  i|,  gradually  in  I'tnlil  u|t  tin  volume  nt  I’ll. iv  ^ 
.  ipt  1  iln  ills  .(I  tin  i  \|.i  Dm  ol  I'll.lM  i. 

I  In  ,ii  i  <>u  i|  >li'li  inn  it  of  tins  |  <1  o^i. H  ii  began  on  :  i  1  Vi  i  mini .  w  lien, 
to  i nil  it,  .i  I i.i :  .1  j>i  i  "i  ii  dmighix  i\ .  "tin  war  \  iin  i't  lx  .nit  it  ill  si ii i rise 
in  1 1<  it  ,i  in  tin  In  m  ot  .i  sc  in'  ol  s  1 1<  ar  1 1|  icr.it  K  ni.it  daw.  permitting 
ti,  \  in'  ii  \tt  loii  i  to  In  mg  it'  lull  pou  cr  to  1k.it  against  the  i  outlier- 
oiiin'iM.  1  he  oth  Hoinl'.ii iltnent  |)i\t'inn  ilium ili.iteH  l.illtulieil  .1 
i  .it'  lull'  pl.mtK  il  i  .impugn  ol  i  ,nl  .uni  ro.iti  inter,  I  u  t  ion  wit  Inn  .mil 
c.i't  "I  tin  '.i!u  nt.  tieipK  titl\  ilel.inng  even  minor  nio\einen(  of  enemv 
i .  iinh.it  utitts  lor  (  hours  or  more.  As  these  oper.it ioiim  ontttnieil,  the 
1 1 h  im  was  compelled  gradually  to  shift  his  r.iilhc.nls  supporting  the 
i  mi ;  it  1 1  ot  in  isis  r  h.n  k  to  the  Rhine  .uni  to  trv  to  m.tkc  fuller  use  of  the 
to. til  tut  e.i't  ol  the  Ariletmes.  However,  there  the  fighter  Itomfiers 
k  l>  ntlessh  hunteil  the  highways  for  ( ierm.in  motor  .uul  .itmoreil 
!t.i;.'|.ott,  .iltnost  completely  tori  mg  it  oil  the  ro.iils  m  < i.i s light  hours. 
1  In  i  in  im  s  .ii  ute  shortage  of  gasoline,  one  ol  the  ilensive  reasons  for 
tin  l.nliiti  o|  his  soiiiiter  oflensive.  was  fiinhrr  aggravatcil  by  these 
i  ti< ,  me  nuil  hunting  operations.  The  s  g<*>d  llsmg  ilays  up  to 
Hiiimhet.  \s hen  weather  dosed  in  again  temporarils,  resulted  in  a 
si  Mom  tin  o' t|  mg  ol  the  etieim's  (low  of  supplies  and  reserves  and  s  ir- 
t'l.dls  put  an  i  nd  to  <  h  rm.iii  hopes  of  isolating  the  Allied  comb.it 
ai  mu  '  to  the  no  rth. 

\lt  anss  lull ,  at  bastogne,  tighter  IkiiiiIk  rs  cooperated  with  the  Ik-- 
Ii  aguef ed  mist  Hisision  In  att.iiking  i  lose  in  targets  which  could  not 
hoi  Ihci,  hit  l>\  Anieruan  arnllers  Ik-c.iusc  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
animumtion.  Supplv  In  air.  with  a  good  jKTccntage  of  recovery,  sus¬ 
tain'  d  tin  defensive  during  the  most  difheult  days  at  Bastugnr.  Night 
fighti  r  mtrudir  operations  against  harassing  Luftwaffe  forces  were 
i  tfi  i  me  as  tar  as  thi  s  muld  go.  Inn  the  inadesjuaey  of  the  night  force 
was  sharplv  ft  It,  as  always 

I  he  nil  im  atr  effort  reached  ns  jie.ik  on  i  January,  when  the 
I  .uti  w  alie  dispaii  hrd  approximately  <*i o  aircraft  in  an  early  morning 
att.w k  against  forward  airfields  in  l*»th  the  British  and  the  American 
/ones.  More  than  S"  f>ericnt  of  the  attacking  force  was  destroyed  as 
fighter  UhuIk  rs  and  .uitiain raft  units  combined  in  their  most  effective 
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i  ■  t  in  !•  m .  i  ii  miss < >i  k  "t  : in  'a  .ti  S<  \ <•[(•,  <|i  \(f  lit  t iv r  .>ti.n  k s  i>n 
•<Mi.il  \i:itli  An  Im.i  basis  ssin  imsiu  <  i  Asful  m  their  prini.irv 
l  1 1 *  | ** <\(  i>|  liilu.  1 1 1 .  dilasiug.  <it  'ii'.pi  tiding  act  i.i i  t.itimis,  t<ir 
•a, thin  )  linin'.  Millnniit  n  pli.  (  tin  ill  ,ur<  r.ilt  aimed  tntin  m  r\i.r 
.  •  in  i.r  ..  I  .lij'.i's  in  iii.iiiii.ini  iimiii.il  <  >[><  i  .ti  i<  ms  w  it  I  u  nit  ihmtnutimi 
m  tm ( tin j ■iii'ii.  N.IiiiiMi  .1!\ .  linui  \<  t.  tin-  task  Hi  r<  pla.  mg  these  att- 
■  r.iC  mi  smith  ['ill  .i  sli  mi  mi  thr  iitiin  .  niniii. uni's  aipplv  line. 
I  In  (  n  :  ti  i.i 1 1  .ur  <  ti'  it  t  ,iKn  lulled  in  1 1<  l.i \  i  In  m  ujicr.it  i<  m  nf  A  mem  an 
ummd  I '  it  1 1  s  ,ilt<i  tin  iinti.l1  Ini.ik  through  .m.i  i.-di  Arms  ( irmip 
i  ni;,  lu.ii  .i  .it i<r  (In  luttli  nt  the  At. Ii  tines  tli.it  the  I aifnsado  li.ul  li.nl 
<-!il\  .i  urns. m.i  rtle.t  ..ii  Aineti.  .in  tnlantis  .nnl  .iriinireil  fnnes. 

As  .  ul\  .is  ^i  I  k'i  enilsel  tighter  !>.  iIIiIk  rs  nt  the  Ninth  Air  Force, 
‘nint  nt  \ihiih  sm  ii  njii  tatnig  (turn  nessls  completed  .urtnhls  in  the 
M.  i tilts  nt  M<  t /  .nnl  M.i.istin  hi,  sm  te  i ' MijK  t.itinj;  ititiui.iti  Iv  will)  thf 
mm 1 1 nl  tm.  i  s  m  .i  in  ss  i *tiet i sis i  in  , h is e  the  ( lenu.ins  nut  nt  their  .ire.i 
lit  Jh  til  tt  .Itl  >11  i’l.l.tl.  ills  lilt  nil  1 1 1  >111  then  Sllpl'ls  soill.es,  drived 
lintn  the  t".i.|s  in  tin  i l.is  1  tiilit  .m.i  hninlx't!  un ess.mtU  m  nllagis 
ssithui  tin  s.iln  nt.  the  >  neins  fnf.c  s  snnii  ile.lihil  to  retre.it  In  pte- 
jnre.l  ileti  nsi\i  j  .ns  it  inti  s  t.itlii  r  th.m  tn  its  in  in. nut. nn  the  tenunu'lv 
l.<  hi  i.i|’tiin.l  .it< -i.  Although  this  tetre.it  nesei  turneil  into  .i  rout 
it  ss  as  grossh  <  xjh  now  tm  tin  i  neins.  simc  lighter  Unnbers  dest  rosed 
tlimis.m.ls  nf  sehi.  ies  on  tin  various  rn.iin  ami  seimnl.irv  rn.nls  leading 
nut  nf  the  bulge.  In  mie  jurtii  til. iris  vvi  11 1 nordinated  ,ur  force  oj>cra- 
t:oti  ine.hum  lxitul«rs  on  |.mu.irs  ilestroveil  .1  bridge  crossing  the 
<  )nr  Kiset  .it  Hashing  .itnl  caused  .m  enormous  tr.it he  jam  on  the  west 
h.uik  nt  the  riser,  l  ighter  l*>ml>ers,  attacking  continuously  until 
il.irkni  ss.  ilestroveil  or  « I.itn.i ti  that  ii.iv  alone  almost  ^.ooo  motor  am! 
armored  selmles  among  the  . om nitrations  ireated  hv  the  bridge  at¬ 
tack.  By  the  end  of  January  all  ground  lost  in  the  counter  offensive 
li.ul  1  wen  recovered  by  the  American  ground  forces. 

G.  CAMPAIGN  WEST  OF  THF  RHINE  RIVER  <29 
January  1945-2-1  March  1945) 

After  the  threat  in  the  Ardennes  had  Iseen  eliminated  the  First  and 
Third  Armies  resumed  their  drive  toward  the  Rhine.  All  three  phases 
of  the  tactical  mission  were  discharged  by  the  tactical  air  commands, 
although  the  jirojxirtion  of  Phase  4  missions  fell  slightly  IkIow  the 
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.I'cr.ige  for  tlir  period  from  August  i<>  J.imurv.  I  lie  !X  I  A < '  « * >it 
twined  to  cooperate  with  the  hirst  Artnv  in  the  comparatively  slow 
drive  to  tlir  western  banks  of  thr  Rorr.  Fighter  Ixitnlwts  of  XIX  I  ai 
tiv.il  Air  <  oiminn.l,  fre«]iientl\  striking  within  sight  of  thr  front  lines 
.is  thr  Third  Arms  i  rossnl  thr  Ptum,  the  S.i.ir  .mil  tlir  Moselle,  helped 
form  .mil  reduce  ninm  pockets  m  the  t;o  square  mile  .irr.i  of  thr 
M  i  iselle  S.i.ir  trundle  gu. i riling  the  .ippro.u  hes  to  1  rter. 

Farther  north  the  form.ition  of  .1  huge  new  |*>cket  vv.is  liegun  bv  a 
series  of  planned  attacks  on  krv  communications  jioints  around  the 
perimeter  of  thr  Ruhr  Valiev.  Ibis  mtrrihi tioti  campaign,  oik-  <>f 
thr  most  important  preoccupations  of  the  Ninth  Air  hone  during 
February  and  Marsh,  was  s.irned  out  largely  hv  medium  and  light 
lx>ml*ers,  while  tighter  Uuul'crs  flew  mostly  against  moving  vehicles 
tin  r.iilvs.iv  lines  and  roads  approaching  the  Ruhr  from  the  east,  north, 
and  south.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  the  general  inter 
dn  turn  i  ampaipn  i  ame  on  j:  Fehruarv  n>4S.  when  all  available  Allied 
am  raft  sombmed  in  Operation  (Jl .ARK  )N.  a  scries  of  simultaneous  at- 
t.nks  designed  to  p.jr.ilv/e  the  entire  railway  system  in  western  (>cr 
niaiiv,  with  partnular  emphasis  on  the  areas  cast  of  the  Ruhr,  east  of 
(aiblcn/,  and  in  the  Palatinate.  The  planning  and  execution  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  part  of  this  massive  assault  were  superb  and  resulted 
in  one  of  its  most  successful  days  of  operations  during  the  entire  war. 
As  us  share  in  the  total  ojK-ration  <gli  bombardment  Division  divided 
its  Iximliers  into  small  formations,  which  struck  at  hi  bridges,  junc¬ 
tions,  sidings,  and  railway  yards.  Forty-one  of  these  formations 
dropped  to  low  levels  after  t he  Ixitnbtiig,  to  strafe  (Jerman  targets  of 
opportunity  on  the  roads  and  railway  lines.  This  o|ieration  and  subsc 
cpient  operations  insured  that  the  (Jerman  railway  system  in  the  Ninth 
Air  Fone  so  tor  of  rrsjxmsibility  was  of  little  use  to  thr  Wchrmacht. 

On  2}  February,  coordinating  their  air  assault  w  ith  the  ground  troops 
wlmli  were  launching  a  heavy  attack  across  the  Roer  River,  medium 
and  light  liomliers  were  cffei lively  employed  against  communications 
centers  and  railway  vartls  and  contributed  materially  to  the  inability  of 
the  enemy  to  marshal  his  forces  effectively  for  a  counter  attack  or  for  a 
coherent  defense.  Attacks  on  fortified  towns  in  connection  with  the 
Rorr  crossings  alv>  had  gtxid  effect  ami  resulted  in  restriction  of  the 
enemy's  use  of  artillery  against  the  crossings.  Fighter-bombers  carried 
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out  j>arti.  nl. irlc  .1.  n\(  Phase  „■>  and  ;  < *| »r r .it i* n is  throughout  t hr  j'erxxl 
of  this  nflrtisicr.  Iiferulh  withering  rurmv  attempts  to  set  up  ro.nl 
bloc  ks  and  maintain  defensive  stands.  highier  UnnUrs  .itt.n  ked  will) 
everything  t lie v  li.nl,  nn  hiding  tire  bombs,  M.  I  l*>mbs.  fragmentation 
( lusters,  oh  k<  Is.  .in. I  eight  so  i  aliber  m.n  lime  guns.  Another  contri¬ 
bution  of  these  .ur.r.ili  was  to  permit  troops  to  loinenti.ite  for  the 
lump  oil  without  inter  ft -rein  e  trom  rnriin  .ur. 

( >n  ;  M.ir.  h  tiie  hirst  Arim  re.n  lied  tin  Rhine  .uni  soon  .ifirr  i  rosseii 
the  1  .uileiniorf  bruise  .it  Remagen  .itnl  swiftK  <  stabltshed  .1  bridgehead 
r.isi  of  tin  Rhine  Fighter  l*>ml>ers  In  this  time  were  expenctned  in 
the  defense  of  prn.irious  bridgeheads  and  when  the  Germans  jutted 
Ml  .-t,.'s,  |l  ''“s  and  brass  artil|er\  against  hirst  Armv  elements  on 
the  (astern  hank  of  the  Rhine  IX  I  \(  immediatelv  established  an  air 
|utro]  user  the  area,  to  c>>oj'rratr  with  massed  anttairc  raft  resjionsiblc 
for  the  1  lose  air  defense  of  the  bridge.  Meanw  hile  other  fighter  -Ixunb- 
ers  swej't  ahead  to  att.nk  all  possible  bases  from  which  (iermans 
were  taking  oil  against  the  bridgehead.  A  tvpual  attack  was  against 
the  Iaj.jx  airfield  on  ts  March,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  or 
damaging  of  more  than  too  menu  aircraft  on  the  ground.  As  a 
further  safeguard  to  the  j'reservat ion  of  this  all  imjxirtant  bridgehead 
hirst  Armv  and  IX  TAG  transmitted  a  request  to  air  force  army  grouji 
headquarters  that  medium  Ixmilx-rs  c  arrv  out  an  interdu  tion  c  ampaign 
against  railway  targets  which  might  supjxirt  (ierm.tn  forces  in  the 
bridgehead  area.  I  Iiese  ojier.itions,  most  of  them  c arried  out  by  instru¬ 
ment  Immhing  through  heavy  c  louds,  helped  weaken  enemy  ojijxisition 
to  the  hirst  Arms  and  mimmi/ed  tlic  movement  of  German  reserves 
to  the  c ritical  area. 

I  he  second  Rhine  c  rossmg  was  made  easily  and  sj»ecdily  by  tlie  1  bird 
Army  on  the  night  of  22  March.  The  following  morning  fighter 
Ixmiliers  of  XIX  TA<  initiated  the  usuat  jirogram  of  area  cover  and 
direc  t  conjuration  and  keju  in  the  air  from  first  light  to  dusk.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  German  jdatics  were  shot  down  when  the  l.uflwatle  attemj'tcd 
a  slight  revival  of  its  aerial  cam|>aign  against  tlie  Third  Army  .  How¬ 
ever,  fighter  bomfsers  were  jirimanly  useful  against  (ierman  gun  jx*i- 
tions,  troop  concentrations,  command  installations,  and  vehicles.  To- 
ward  file  end  of  Marc  h  the  hartlcground  was  rapidly  shifting  east  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  heart  of  Germany  and  eastward  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria. 


(  ):i  |.(  M  it  i  li.  >  lining  I  lit'  i  ainpaign.  figlm  i  bmnbi  rs  nt  flic  XIX 
|  \(  111  Ii  Milt  til  distlnv  tlil  ll<  .idi  |ll.lf  f  ‘  f  s  (||  flic  (  H  rill. Ill  (  <1111- 

m.ii.iii  i  iii  <  liu  t.  W  rst,.it  /.K  gi  nburg.  nr  ii  I  > .  1 1 1  N. minim,  1  his  old 
i  i-.ili.  win  1 1  I  li:l<  t  .iiul  \<>n  Ktni'ti  tli  pi. mind  tin  Aiili  tun  s  bn  .ik 
tlni'i^ii.  w.in  .hi. n  k.i  !>■,  I'  iliiti',.;  tin'  i  ■.<  h  m  inr.il  lumr,  from 

tin: :  uiniiii  .ill  it  mil  v  lln  1  .non  .llnl  S'  * '  p>  'Hlnl  (  i|’  .iinl  I  S1 '  KJ.il  I'  'll 
•  tp  i'ii  i  tit:  i'liini'-  1.IIIIH  111  .1  ||\  uvu  'ijii.iilr  *  iii'  put  tin  i  nine  In  .nil  pi. ir- 
:.  i ..  ih,  Hilling  ’In  i  .i'tl.  .uni  .iilim  iit  buildings,  nut  "I  .i 1 1 \  f  unite 
1 1 .  (  n  ii' t . 1 1  \i  i;i  Kiiii'lt  ill.  1 1  illnw  mg  In'  i  .iptiite,  1 1  iinpl.i i tied  :  "Al- 

'|,  1 1  pl.it  n  '  tint  1 1 1 1 1  \  'li.ilti  ti  1 1  i  iiir  Mipph  Inn  '  In  it  tin  \  umnl  I  lie  u  ,ir 
njli'  In  mu  bv  hitting  tin  In  .niqu.it  ti  rs  .it  B.nl  N.uilii  nn. 

H  CAMPAIGN  OF  CFNTRAl.  (.FRMANY,  At  STRIA 
AN1)  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  <25  March  7  May 
19-iS) 

Tin  tint  1 1  Kin  tie  i  r<  >ssmg  v\  I'  in. nle  |>\  tw<i  Mirlxirne  iliMMutis  i.f  the 
1  -  it '!  Alin  1 1  A  it  In  >me  A  run .  vv  liu  Ii  were  1 1  r«  >ppeil  m  the  Won- 1  .ire.i  nil 
.' ;  M.ir,  h  in  )"  i'  lighter  bombers  tievv  thnii'.iinls  nt  'nrties  against  ( ier- 
m. in  link  positions  in  the  ilmp  /miis  ,unl  protected  the  l< »t i proces- 
Siiin  lit  tugs  .Hill  gliders.  Not  nllC  pl.ilie  nt  .111%  ilesi  riptmtl  W.1S  lost 
tn  in  .itt.nk  during  tin  .iirhnnie  crossing  .in  iiuhi  .itmii  Imtli  of  the 

i  lit  i  ti  \ eiiC's  nt  tin  i  si  nr t  Mini  nt  the  'iinc"n|  un  lit  .itt.u  ks  on 

nt  .uni  ntlur  airfields  hv  the  Figlith  .uni  Ninth  Air  Forces  ami  t lie 

RAF 

With  thtee  Rhine  bridgeheads  at  vv  idrlv  separated  pmnts  the  itnttio- 
hile  and  shattere.l  (ii  rtnan  armv  was  utiahle  tn  put  up  any  clfectivc 
resi't.une  and  Allied  ground  forces  made  swift  progress  nn  all  frniits. 
The  Ninth  and  First  Armies  i  Inscd  the  Ruhr  pneket  nn  i  April,  some 
time  after  thr  great  industrial  sallev  had  Ixen  rendered  practically 
useless  in  the  enemy  Im arise  nf  the  disorganization  of  the  entire  (Jer- 
man  transportation  system.  Air  assisted  in  reducing  stuhlmrn  enemy 
el<  nietits  within  the  pocket,  as  fighter  NimU  rs  p.n  rd  thr  Ninth  Army 
Freak  through  m  which  some  ground  units  gamed  zoo  miles  tn  2  weeks. 
Fighter  tximl>ers  llrw  principally  armored  column  cover,  closely  co¬ 
ordinating  air  attai  ks  with  ground  effort,  enabling  the  attacking  forces 
sjxrrdilv  to  reduce  road  blocks,  overcome  strongpoints  and  occupy  de¬ 
fended  buildings  and  field  fort ifii.it ions.  Defensively,  the  same  planes 
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(lew  ptotr,  live  patrols  which  were  j'.ii hi  nl.irlv  ! 1 1 1| •< >r t .1 1 if  dutmg 
hull. I  up  st.ig<  v  when  heavy  1  mu  < iiii.itiiiiis  nt  Allied  armor  wire  vul 
lierahle  in  .ur  .iit.uk.  I.utn.il  rnnnn.ius.iinc  .nur.ilt  informed  lor 
Ward  ground  units  nt  tin  1 1  h  .it  11  iti  nt  demolished  bridges  .nul  nt 
r<  sist.nu  c  p<  n  k  <  ts  until  Ninth  A  run  mu  I  in  I  the  west  I '.ink  nf  the  Mhe 

as  the  K 11  ssi. 1 11s  .it  ri  \  e.l  mi  the  east  hank 

I  >ur  mg  tins  jx'i u «1  the  1  ntnhineil  Amerii an  air  Inn es  .ulilei!  the  final 
touches  tn  the  ilestruetinn  <>t  the  ( ierni.m  Ait  Force,  which  hv  this 
tune  was  nun  ent  rated  nn  n  iativelv  few  air  In  Ms  and  was  altnnst  min 
j'letrlv  grounded  hv  the  c  r it n  al  fuel  shortage.  I11  one  7  da\  period  the 
F.ighth.  Ninth  and  l  ust  Tactical  Air  Forces  destroyed  nr  damaged 
mure  than  4.400  etienn  aits  raft  on  the  ground. 

Toward  the  end  nf  April  1\  and  XXIX  Taitual  Air  Commands 
Mrtuallv  ceased  nperatmn,  as  the\  received  nisi r ih funis  to  tlv  nnlv 
res onnaissatu e  and  defensive  patmls.  At  this  time  an  agreement  was 
reashed  w  ith  'he  Russians  that  the  depth  nt  Ann  man  fighter  botnlxr 
operations  would  l><  hmitnl  tn  tin-  western  hank  nt  tin  Mhe  Kiser, 
although  nur  airs  t  it t  had  a  much  longer  range  and  sniiid  easily  have 
att.u  ked  targets  in  the  Ret  lit)  area  and  beyond  Ih  cause  nt  these  rtstric 
tmns,  which  were  du  Mfed  hv  the  fluidity  and  s  onfusmn  nf  the  hat  tie  on 
the  eastern  front,  lew  important  o|>eratinns  wire  eviuted  hv  tlie  IX 
and  XXIX  TACs  m  the  last  month  of  the  campaign.  One  except  ion 
was  a  series  of  att.u  ks  otl  the  coast  near  Flcnsburg.  w  here  it  was  U-- 
lieved  <  iritn.m  jjuvi  rnment  oths  i.ils  and  militarv  leaders  were  seeking 
to  escape  to  Norw  ay.  XIX  TA<  \  meanwhile,  turned  southward  with 
Third  Army  toward  the  supposed  national  redoubt  area  in  the  Ha¬ 
vanan  Alps  and  continued  close  coo|>eration  and  armed  reconnaissance 
operations  after  the  tactical  air  war  had  to  all  intents  and  purjxisos 
ended  in  the  north.  Fighter  bomlx-rs  of  the  TAC  chased  and  shot  up 
columns  of  (tcrmans  moving  southward,  led  ground  columns  in  r.ucs 
to  aid  the  Wchrmacht  111  protecting  prisoners  against  the  more  lawless 
CJerman  elements  and  smashed  any  concentrations  of  (iernian  troops 
they  were  able  to  find.  ( iroiips  from  e.u  h  of  the  other  twnTACs  were 
transferred  to  the  ojx  rational  control  of  the  XIX  Tactical  Air  Command 
during  this  (xriod  to  assist  m  the  air  campaign  against  (Jerman  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  redoubt.  By  the  first  part  of  Mas  there  was  nothing 
further  for  the  Ninth  Air  Force  to  attack  and  several  days  Irefore  VF- 
day  the  air  force  ceased  offensive  ojxTations  altogether. 


It  li.nl  been  apparent  Mine  the  tactual  groups  lt.nl  been  more  or  less 
( ({ii.tlK  ,tp|«ortionril  among  the  TA<  s.  that  fighter  wing  headquarters, 
m  mt»  hr  n  tactic  al  air  war.  were  tin  ire  parasitic  than  prodtic  use.  F..u  h 
T.\(  .  during  t he  m  i)or  |«ntion  c,|  operations  on  the  lontment,  rarely 
controlled  itmte  than  six  tighter  giotips  and  found  that  it  could  more 
efln  lent  Is  conttol  and  administer  them  direct  Is  . 

rims  the  wing  headquarters  K  c  aine  Initli  adimnistrativeU  and,  in 
sieve  of  the  earls  relocation  and  reassignment  of  their  operational  con¬ 
trol  element  to  the  TA< !  headquarter',  operationalls  surplus.  In  fact 
tlies  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  mere  sw  m  liNurds  for  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  comh.it  information. 

It  is  felt  most  un|>ortant  to  me  ntion  here  that,  during  the  entire 
o|>crational  |>eriod  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  there  seas  never  an  adequate 
means  of  front  line  demarcation.  These  existed  then  and  there  exists 
now  an  urgent  requirement  lor  some  tvpc  of  electronic  device  which 
can  insure  the  safety  of  friendly  troops  during  dose  in  air  bombard¬ 
ment. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  war  mans  Ninth  Air  Force  tactical,  service, 
and  headquarters  units  began  preparing  for  redeplos  ment.  It  lice  ante 
increasingly  obvious  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April  that  Germany  was 
utterls  defeated.  Therefore  units  scheduled  for  earls  redeployment  to 
t fie  Pacific  were  “stood  down"  from  operations  and  Isegan  training, 
packing,  and  crating  records  and  equipment  in  order  to  ex|>cditc 
their  transfer  to  the  Pacific. 

Second  only  to  redeployment  in  priority  was  the  air  disarmament 
program  undertaken  by  the  air  disarmament  command  which  ojierated 
under  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Gotnmand.  Huge  air  disarmament 
centers  were  established  at  llaiiau,  Frankfurt,  just  otf  the  Augsburg- 
Munich  autobahn,  etc.  The  air  disarmament  program,  which  had 
Isegun  in  the  autumn  of  11^44  with  the  overrunning  of  C  Jcrman  air  bases 
and  installations  in  France,  was  just  swinging  into  full  stride  as  Ger¬ 
many  finally  surrendered  unconditionally  and  all  hostilities  officially 
ceased. 
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A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  NINTH  AIR 
FORCE  ORGANIZATION 

A  ORGANIZATION  AND  HI  ILD  I  P 

I  ARIA  IN  !'<.}•;  the  Armv  Air  Forces  Ug.m  intensive  planning  fur 
.1  tactical  .1 1 r  component  of  great  striking  power,  winch  would  be 
organized  in  Britain  to  cooperate  with  the  ground  and  naval  fon.es 
assembling  for  the  invasion  of  lurope.  1  hese  plans  took  perhaps  their 
hrst  concrete  form  in  a  combined  l«»mher  otletisive  scheme  submitted 
In  the  lightli  Air  Force  to  the  (  ombmed  ( 'Inefs  ot  Statf  m  Washing¬ 
ton  and  i  ailing  tor  a  vast  expansion  o|  the  tai  tkal.  tec  linn  al.  administra- 
Use,  and  service  components  o|  the  F.ighth.  The  plan  was  that  the 
enlarged,  versatile  air  force  would  ulnman  1\  divide  into  a  strategic 
halt  and  a  tact  n  a  I  halt,  e.n  h  of  vvlin  h  would  c  om  innate  upon  its  own 
tvpe  ot  operation  but  would  complement  the  other's  ethirt  whenever 
necessary .  I  he  tact  ic  a  I  component  would  i  nit  lull  v  be  placed  under  the 
VIII  A  ir  Support  (  omm.ind  but  would  probably  be  converted  into  an 
F.ighth  I  -n  Heal  Air  Force  when  it  re.n  hoi  full  strength.  As  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  si/e  <  if  the  tactic  a  I  component  the  I-  iglith  Air  F<  tree  proposed 
tentatively  that  its  tactual  units  include  <>  medium  Immhardmcnt 
groups,  1 1  light  Immhardment  groups,  h  dive  bombardment  groups  and 
0  troop  carrier  groups. 

Hie  immediate  reaction  at  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  to  the 
Fighth  Air  Force  s  pro|K*sals  was  to  send  a  fact  finding,  planning  com¬ 
mission  of  officers  under  Maj.  (Jen.  Follet  Bradley  to  Britain  to  study 
the  requirements  of  the  air  force  there  and  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  expansion.  The  re|>ort  (the  Bradley  Plan),  submitted  to  the  War 
Department  late  in  May  through  the  F.ighth  Air  Force  and  KTOUSA, 
still  envisioned  an  Flighth  Tactical  Air  Force  but  in  other  respects  rec¬ 
ommended  an  organization  rt  markablv  similar  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
as  it  was  finally  constituted.  In  particular  the  Bradley  commission 
recognized  that  tactical  aviation  would  at  first  operate  from  fixed  bases 
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but  would  later  move  to  t lie  continent  to  operate  with  the  ground 
foti  cs  thete. 

A  futtlur  contribution  to  tactu  al  air  for.  e  planning  was  made  by 
l.t.  (ien.  Iamb  C.  i  )evers,  tlun  theater  commander.  who  said  in  Ins 
indorsement  to  the  Bradley  Plan  that  the  future  troop  basis  would  rec¬ 
ommend  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  medium  bombardment  groups 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  fighter  bomber  groups.  The  Brail¬ 
les  Plan,  with  the  I  >evers  amendments,  was  studied  in  Washington  for 
.1 1  most  2  months,  but  in  the  interval  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Supreme  Allied  (  imimand,  forerunner  of  SI  lAb.F.  apparently  assumed 
that  the  plan  as  amended  had  Ix’en  accepted  as  the  blueprint  for  U.  S. 
t.ulual  air  development  in  Britain. 

I  he  A  A  B  branch  of  COSSAC  and  F.ighth  Air  Force  each  prepared 
a  prospective  troop  basis  for  the  new  tactical  air  force,  the  former  to 
include  more  than  17*5,000  men,  the  latter  more  than  joo.ooo  in  5  air 
support  commands,  a  1 1 <  m >p  carrier  command,  an  air  si  rs  ice  command, 
.  tid  an  air  lone  headquarters. 

The  War  Department,  however,  returned  the  Bradley  Plan  to  the 
theater  with  a  list  of  significant  exceptions,  with  which  the  commander 
of  the  F.ighth  Air  Force  strongly  disagreed.  To  resolve  the  points  of 
dispute  Headquarters  AAF  instructed  Col.  lames  W.  Baslor  and  a 
group  of  experts  to  proceed  to  the  FTO  to  mediate  the  question  of  AAF' 
requirements  and  to  request  approval  for  whatever  adjustments  were 
considered  necessary.  Colonel  Baylor  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Brad- 
lev  Plan  without  fundamental  change  and  recommended  acceleration 
of  the  mm  emeni  of  air  force  units  to  Britain. 

Me  anwlnle — to  complete  this  sketch  of  the  intricate  planning  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force— the  comm  tinier  of  VIII  Air  Sup|x»rt 
Command.  Brig.  (Jen.  Rolxrt  Candce,  formulated  a  plan  for  tactical 
air  forte  implemented  with  a  lxnnlxr  command,  a  fighter  command 
controlling  two  air  support  divisions,  a  tactical  air  service  area  com¬ 
mand,  ipi  air  defense  command  and  an  engineer  command.  (Jen- 
eral  Candi  e  s  document  apparently  was  the  first  to  propose  the  creation 
of  the  latter  two  commands,  the  functions  of  which  had  previously 
Ixrn  considered  the  rcsfxinsihility  of  attached  units  and  other  subor¬ 
dinate  organizations.  The  ('amice  proposals  were  emlxxlicd  in  a  plan 
for  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  issued  by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  15  Octolxrr  n>4$,  the  day  of  its  activation. 
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This  was  1  he  general  pi. inning  background  when  I.t.  (then  Maj.) 
(ic  n.  Lewis  II.  Bunion  .unveil  in  Britain  with  Ins  headquarters  st.ilf 
t < *  lonun.in.l  the  reennstiiuteil  Ninth  Air  horse.  A I  >sorbmg  .ill  cle¬ 
ms  lit  s  n|  the  VIII  Air  Support  <‘omtn.in<l  .uni  t he  \'lll  I  .ntic.il  Air 
Service  Are.t  Command  the  Ninth  Air  horse  w.is  organized  with  an 
.nr  scrvise  summand.  a  fighter  somm.md.  i  UuiiIkt  sniiitii.iiiil  and  a 
to  Nip  i  art  n  r  s  ointnat id.  I  lie  original  soinponeufs  ins  hided  a  meihurn 
.1 1 id  a  light  bombardment  wing.  lour  iiudmm  I'ombardincnt  groups, 
a  re  sonii.nss.iin  c  group,  six  air  depot  groups  and  the  important  weather 
and  mobile  s  omniums  arums  ss|(i.i<lruiis,  wins' h  later  would  veils  I  sletas  h- 
tiients  throughout  the  air  torse. 

I  lie  immediate  mission  of  sash  of  the  four  commands  was  under¬ 
stood  at  the  outsi  t.  ( (Hided  In  the  prelmunurv  planning  IX  Lighter 
(  "tiitn.ind  was  to  assemble  fighter  and  reconnaissance  units  and  to 
develop  tactual  air  commands  (then  sailed  air  support  divisions)  to 
soopcratc  with  tin  held  armies.  IX  Bomber  Command,  which  as 
VIII  Air  Support  Command  had  been  operational  since  late  spring 
io)s.  was  to  furnish  ths-  tactical  bombing  power  required  by  the  air 
f>>rcc  let  (  c/ofx  .  .He  with  the  .trim  ljroup  and  was  to  constitute  the  ccn- 
trali/.esl  medium  of  control  for  all  such  bombardment  forces.  IX 
Troop  Carrier  Coin  mam  I  was  to  build  to  full  strength  of  14  troop  car¬ 
rier  groups,  trained  for  the  most  part  m  tbs'  theater  according  to  AAF 
directives,  toils  liver  airborne  infantry  ami  paratroops  behind  the  enemy 
hues  as  ths  opening  blow  in  h'.uropc  and  to  maintain  resupply  and 
medical  evacuation  operations.  IX  Atr  Force  Service  Command  was 
to  supply  and  maintain  the  tactical  units  then  in  existence  ansi  to  build 
to  sulln  lent  strength  to  discharge  the  same  service  for  all  the  units 
whn  h  would  constitute  the  air  font*  on  I )  da\ . 

Striu tur.illv  the  new  air  tone  headquarters  retained  the  conven¬ 
tional  svstem  of  organization,  with  A  1,  A- 2,  A  A-4,  and  the  usual 
spcnal  stall  sestions.  In  addition,  to  meet  the  pressing  requirements 
wins h  swift  orgam/ational  growth  and  future  operations  with  the 
ground  forces  would  entail,  deputy  chiefs  of  staff  for  plans  and  ground 
forces  liaison  were  designated. 

It  was  immediately  recognizes!  that  extensive  and  rapid  planning 
was  required  to  shape  the  organization  of  an  air  force  winch  would 
Ik-  called  tifton  to  perform  a  relatively  new  assignment  on  a  scale  be¬ 
yond  anything  which  had  yet  occurred  in  tactical  air  warfare.  The 
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Ninth  Air  Force  w.is  fortunate  in  th.it.  along  with  Cicncral  Urcreton, 
it  li.i.l  a  nihlitis  nl  higher  stall  otluers  who  h.ul  li.nl  considerable  cx- 
I'mciin-  with  the  iliMit  t.ntu.il  campaign  m  cooperation  with  the 
RAF  Di  m  it  An  Force.  Tin-  tu  w  depute  chief  of  stall  lor  plans  mi 
mi  ih. itch  in. ul.  n  plain  that  the  most  competent  and  experienced  per 
son ni  1  in  all  st.iti  so  tiotis  would  Ik-  needed  to  partuipatr  in  the  vast 
joint  planning  program  initiated  hv  the  air  force  and  by  higher  levels 
i  I  1 1  iiiim.Uh I  in  the  theater. 

( )n  17  DoiniUr  the  Ninth  Air  Force  planning  group  joined  21st 
Atim  group.  Allied  I  xpeditionarv  Air  Force,  and  RAF'  2nd  Tactical 
An  Fun,  m  tin  picp. nation  of  tin  air  section  of  the  initial  joint  plan 
foi  <  )p(  ration  ( )\  I  HI .( )R1 ).  Flit  planning  at  this  stage  dealt  prinia- 
rili  with  high  Its  cl  operational  and  adnnnistratise  problems.  Mean¬ 
while  tin  new  liaison  sntion  instituted  parallel  plans  and  training 
ping’. mis  w  it h  the  1st  1  S  Arms  ( >roiip  and  maintained  liaison  with 
tie  R  AF  on  main  rs  o)  supple,  airfields  and  communications.  which 
w  1  1  e  ei  nit  nu  aisle  imp1  >i  1  ant  loan  air  f  on  e  newlv  established  in  f  frit  am . 

( >1:1  ol  ;!,i  m. not  tasks  performed  bv  the  planning  group  was  the 
pit  p.n at ii i-.i  of  a  troop  hst  t  known  ,n  the  "build  up  list”)  showing  bv 
dais  and  lx  .ulus  the  proposed  phasing  of  Ninth  Air  Force  units  to 
the  tar  shore.  Other  aspects  of  the  planning  included  diagramming 
tin  communication'  channels  between  the  near  and  far  shore  and 
between  fighters  in  the  air  and  lontml  Ixuts  on  the  sea:  logistical  data 
siu  h  as  tonnage  rei|uitcments :  the  airfield  construction  program; 
build  up  rates;  levels  of  supplv  and  maintenance ;  the  phasing  in  of 
opiiatiotis  and  movements;  and  detailed  plans  of  cvcrv  staff  section. 
The  work  1  u ) >  1 1 1 1 1  a t (1 1  in  the  massive  Ninth  Air  Force  plan  for  Ojiera 
Mon  NT  I*  I  TNT.  a  plan  for  overwater  movement  into  battle  oil  the 
continent  of  the  largest  air  tone  that  ever  operated  as  a  unit. 

Smniltaneotislv  with  the  broad  planning  of  its  participation  in  ( )per- 
at  ion  OVFRI.ORl)  the  Ninth  Air  Force  set  about  meeting  the  many 
administrative  problems  involved  m  constructing  this  tremendous 
air  fone  in  an  extremelv  short  tune.  Certain  deficiencies  in  the  basic 
planning  became  immediatelv  apparent,  while  others  appeared  Later 
as  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  tactical  responsibilities  increased. 
For  the  sake  of  slants  the  most  important  of  these  deficiencies  may 
Ik-  considered  w  ithout  regard  to  their  chronological  apj>earancc.  The 
principal  deficiencies  in  the  planning  proved  to  i>c: 
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a.  The  imv'HKt  ption  in  .lie  designation  of  ,in<l  r<  <|uiremrnt  for 
“air  support  divisions."  which  was  l.itcr  corrcited  in  llinr  r<  designa 
lion  .is.  .mil  reorganization  into,  t.utn.ii  ,ur  commands. 

h.  The  failure  to  pro\i.le  lmti.illv  for  W . i r  lhparitmnt  authori/a 
tit  in  to  i  re.ite  .in  ilelense  .uul  enginci  r  eoinm.unls.  wlneli  resulted  in 
•i  long  ih  1. 1\  in  their  activation  and  c  oiisci|ucntlv  was  iletnment.il  to 
liieir  operations. 

e.  1  lie  l.it  k  o|  pio\|sioii  ill  the  troop  h.isis  lor  (l)  .m  adequate 
number  ot  ,m  headquarters  to  cooperate  with  the  ground  armies:  i.  e„ 
t. n  tn  .i  ]  ,nr  i  oinni. mils ;  (/)  a  icntral  control  agency  ami  the  ncics- 
sarv  administrative  units  to  eoinplete  neeessarv  eomhat  crew  ami  re¬ 
placement  training:  (  i )  msrrument  bombing  units;  (j)  weather 
recnnn.iiss.itu' 'e  units.  (  I  (u  se  deficiencies  were  overcome  in  an  un- 
ilesirahle  tn.mner  hv  improv  tsmg  ami  manipulating  tables  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ami  eipnpment :  howeve  r,  there  was  no  practicable  alternative  to 
this  solution ). 

d.  'The  scrtouslv  iii.nlei|uate  provision  for  night  striking  forces  ami 
for  all  types  of  t.u  tical  a  in  I  tci  hiuc.il  reconnaissance  units. 

e.  The  inadequacy  of  the  truck  ami  motor  transport  am!  Onlname 
maintenance  units  assigned  to  the  air  force  ami  of  the  air  transport 
facilities  directly  controlled  In  the  air  force  ami  its  commands. 

In  spite  of  these  ami  other  obstacles,  which  have  been  indicated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  the  Ninth  Air  Force  gained  steadily  and  rapidly 
throughout  the  pre-  invasion  period  as  casual  personnel  and  units  vveie 
received  from  the-  Fughtli  Air  Force,  the  /.one  of  the  Interior  and 
directly  from  t'SAAM'K  and  its  successor,  L'SSTAF.  F.arlv  in  1 5e 
ce/nlxr  the  air  force  was  up  to  only  a  ejuarter  of  its  final  tactical  strength 
of  4«5  operational  groups;  in  February  it  was  half  complete;  bv  June — 
with  more  than  200.000  officers  and  men.  more  than  1.500  tactical,  ad 
ministrativc,  technical,  and  service  units,  and  7  commands— the  Ninth 
had  Income  the  largest  tactical  air  force  in  the  history  of  aerial  warfare. 

In  a  study  of  this  scojH-  there  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Ninth  Air  Force  absorlnd,  activated,  organized, 
or  equipped  units,  but  a  discussion  of  several  of  the  most  important 
trends  and  influences  is  appropriate.  (Jencrally  sjieaking,  tactical  or 
gam/.ations  arrived  in  the  theater  and  were  absorbed  into  the  air  force 
as  complete  units,  whereas  service  organizations  in  large  measure  were 
constructed  by  the  air  force  from  technical  and  administrative  person- 
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ncl  shipped  from  thr  ’/.one  of  the  Interior  .is  c  asiials.  '[  he  (.u  i  th.it  the 
Ninth  w.is  compelled  to  construct  servue  units  in  .in  <  xtreinelv  short 
time  (turn  pcrsunnrl  who  frequently  <lt«l  not  h.iw  tin  ptoper  miht.iry 
iKiiip.ition.il  spei  i.ihlies  or  training  indicated.!  l.n  Is  of  construe  live 
plummy  .mil  apprec  i.itioti  of  tactual  .nr  requirements  which  might 
e.istlv  have  p  re  tin  hi  eil  the  sue  i  essf  u|  proses  nt  ion  of  the  t.u  tn  ,il  .nr  war. 

A  rel.iti a!  ihfhi  nits  vs  . is  th.it  even  after  tJie  reioiistiiiitioi  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  the  War  I  Vparttnctit  eontitiueil  to  consider  the  air  forces 
in  Hut. un  as  a  unit  without  fulls  recognizing  the  distinction  hetween 
taitual  atnl  strategic  requirements.  For  mst.uue,  throughout  the  pre 
invasion  period  lighter  aircraft  were  sent  to  1  SAAR  K  ami  later 
to  l  SS  r.\|-  ami  we  re  not  speciticallv  allocated  either  to  the  Fightli 
or  Ninth  Air  Forces.  The  L’SSTAF  policy  of  putting  urst  priority  on 
maintaining  existing  units  at  lull  lighter  strength  worked  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  o|  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  most  of  whose  tactical  groups  were 
new.  while  most  of  those  in  the  F.ighth  were  established.  Furthermore, 
when  tin  Wat  Department  issued  a  troop  basis  on  S  November  1044. 
no  distuis  (ton  was  made  between  units  to  be  assigned  to  the  F  iglith  and 
Ninth  and  inadequate  consideration  was  given  to  the  special  needs  of 
a  t.u  tic al  air  coni|>oncnt. 

The  final  major  influence  on  the  pre  invasion  development  of  the 
air  force  was  the  need  for  an  extensive  training  program  m  all  units. 
The  entire  air  force  had  to  be  trained  for  mobility  in  overland  and  over¬ 
sea  travel  under  the  most  sev  ere  combat  com!  it  ions.  In  addition,  the  in 
adequate  preparation  of  many  personnel  for  the  ir  combat  jobs  com¬ 
pelled  the  air  force  to  establish  extensive  and  relatively  basic  training 
programs  within  several  of  the  commands,  particularly  the  IX  Air 
Force  Service  (aitnmand.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  training 
was  conducted  at  the  same  time  that  units  were  preparing  for  a  cross- 
channel  movement,  packing,  and  crating  the  material  to  sustain  them 
on  the  beaches  and  carrying  out  an  active  and  increasingly  intense  air 
campaign  in  preparation  for  the  invasion. 

The  preparation  of  the  individual  commands  for  continental  opera¬ 
tions  was  generally  and  sometimes  minutely  suj>erviscd  by  Ninth  Air 
Force  (hiring  the  pre  invasion  period-  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
more  unconventional  commands. 

Hie  plan  to  create  a  separate,  reasonably  autonomous  tactical  air 
command  to  cooperate  with  each  American  army  in  the  field  meant 
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tli.it  t lit'  tighiei  command  vv  .is  ka|xiiimM(  tot  the  construction  of 
T.\(\  vv  Ini  It  would  eventually  supersede  it  completely.  I  lie  tighter 
command's  pi  itn.u  \  tutu  turns  w i  re  to  secure  personnel.  Hirer. ift  and 
equipment  ;tus(i  np  .md  develop  operational  methods  and  procedures; 
to  ti .mi  intnh.it  personnel ;  to  develop  mobility  and  flexibility  in  head¬ 
quarters  and  t.u  tn  al  units;  and  to  establish  liaison  w  ith  higher  and  sub- 
oi du i.ite  headquarters  vvlinli  the  laetie.il  air  commands  could  m- 
lierit  when  tliev  became  tullv  operational.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  IX 
and  XIX  Air  Support  (  ommainls  were  activated  and  bewail  a  four- 
month  period  of  growth,  organization  and  reorganization  during 
w  1m  h  their  futu  tiotis  were  clarified  and  their  designation  changed  to 
tactual  air  commands.  Since  it  was  scheduled  for  prior  commitment 
in  tin  invasion,  the  l.X  TA('  at  first  received  the  bulk  of  tactical  fighter 
units  allocated  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  occupied  a  more  important 
place  in  the  svstem  of  operational  control  of  fighter  aircraft.  In  the 
pri  invasion  period  tighter  command  first  virtually  went  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  with  the  construction  of  the  air  support  commands,  then  was 
revived  temporarily  to  function  as  an  ofierationul  headquarters  for 
Ninth  Air  Force  fighters  in  conjunction  with  R/\F  n  (iroup — 
partkularh  the  fighters  engaged  in  Operation  NFPTUNF. 

The  development  of  l.X  Bomber  Command  was  less  complicated 
than  that  of  the  tactical  air  commands,  although  it  will  be  seen  later 
that  the  system  of  operational  control  of  medium  and  light  bombard¬ 
ment  went  through  a  rather  involved  evolution  before  it  became  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  Before  the  invasion  the  principal  organizational 
innovation  in  IX  Bomber  C-ommand  was  the  provisional  activation  of 
a  pathfinder  squadron  which  used  Olioe  equipment  for  instrument 
Ixmibing  and  which  later  was  expanded  to  the  approximate  strength 
of  two  squadrons.  This  extremely  useful  unit  was  directly  under  the 
control  of  l.X  Bomber  (’onimand  headquarters  and  was  administra¬ 
tive  lv  cquivah  nt  to  a  group.  I  ..iter  an  additional  step  toward  effective 
all  weather  l>ombing  was  taken,  with  the  provisional  activation  of 
a  weather  reconnaissance  squadron  of  !*-«; i s  directly  under  command 
headquarters. 

IX  1  roop  (  iarrier  (  atmmaiid X  primary  problems  before  D-day  were 
to  build  from  very  small  beginnings  to  a  strength  of  more  than  1,000 
aircraft  and  more  than  a, 500  gliders  with  adequate  crews  and  to  main¬ 
tain  an  elalwiratc,  secret  training  program  for  the  opening  blow  of  the 
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invasion.  The  phvsual  expansion  was  largely  accomplish  d  by  the 
end  of  Mari  h  i  >-44  ’I  he  ladies  .in. I  teihmi|iiex  of  ;  aiadrop,  glider 
tow.  parap.u  k  in  resuppU .  .111  landing  of  supplies,  and  medical  evacua¬ 
tion  were  mastered  in  4H  wing  and  4  command  exercises  culminating 
m  th.  full  si  ah  I  xcrcise  FACl.F  on  12  May  n/44. 

The  War  Department  was  slow  to  authorize  the  hitherto  unprec¬ 
edented  engineer  and  air  defense  lommands,  which  consequently 
functioned  on  an  extremely  provisional  basis  throughout  the  winter  of 
11*44  44.  All  engineer  and  air  defense  units  intended  for  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  at  this  time  were  assigned  or  attached  to  air  force  headquar¬ 
ters  and  it  was  not  until  40  Marsh,  when  the  War  I  )epartmrnt  approved 
provisional  activation  of  the  engineer  and  air  defense  headquarters  and 
headquarters  squadrons,  that  these  units  were  able  to  function  directly 
under  their  proper  commands.  The  functions  which  both  commands 
were  to  fulfill  had  a  clear  place  in  the  general  air  force  commitment. 
F.ngineer  command  was  responsible  for  providing  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
with  airfields  on  the  continent,  both  in  the  forward  areas  for  fighter- 
bomliers  and  further  back  for  medium  and  light  bombers.  Air  de¬ 
fense  command's  mission  was  to  oppose  hostile  air  action  in  all  areas 
on  the  continent  occupied  by  the  American  forces  and  behind  the  Army 
(•roup  Rear  Air  Boundary  (A(JRAB).  Originally  it  was  intended 
that,  in  addition  to  signal  .ur  warning  service  and  antiaircraft  artillery, 
the  air  defense  command  would  operate  interceptor  day  and  night 
fighter  aircraft.  The  air  force,  however,  developed  a  procedure  by 
whuh  day  fighters  of  the  'FAC’s  could  be  promptly  transferred  to  air 
defense  operations  in  the  rear  when  necessarv.  This  necessity,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  arise  and  air  defense  command  never  received  day  fighters. 
In  the  autumn  of  11/44.  as  die  offensive  power  of  the  night  fighter  be¬ 
came  needed  for  night  intruder  work  and  the  need  for  purely  defensive 
night  operations  appeared  negligible,  the  night  fighter  squadrons  were 
withdrawn  from  air  d.iense  command  and  assigned  to  the  TACs. 

It  has  already  Ixen  explained  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command 
reached  full  strength  primarily  through  use  of  casual  personnel  in 
activating  units  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  command  trained, 
equipjxd,  and  organized  hundreds  of  units  before  it  reached  full 
strength  of  approximately  ho, 000  personnel,  in  422  units,  a  yvcck  before 
D-day.  Fhe  general  mission  of  the  service  command  was  to  supply 
and  maintain  the  tactical  commands  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force — with  the 


e\c«  ption  nf  IX  Ail  1 )cfense  (  oinmand.  wlm  h  was  supplied  and  main¬ 
tained  In  Communications  /one.  and  IX  Ingmccr  Command,  wlm.li 
reeeived  ('lass  IV  engineer  suj  ;  ucs  from  the  theater  engineer,  lo 
perform  this  mission  service  command  headquarters  was  organized 
on  tin  premise  that  tin  ioinm.mil  would  function  as  A  4  of  the  air 
force;  instead  of  tin  conventional  stall  svstem.  servuc  command  cen¬ 
tralized  control  of  almost  all  suhoidinatc  urn's  under  4  major  operating 
divisions  pe  rsonne  l  and  training;  transportation ;  maintenance; ;  and 
supply.  I  lie  second  section  of  this  chapter  demonstrates  how  many 
new  luiKtions  arose  for  the-  command  . aid  how  these  were  ahsorlxd  hv 
.in  elastic  and  flexible  application  of  the  existing  organization. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  was  engaged  in  the  complex  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  its  sulKirdinafe  units  for  combat.  Ninth  Air  Force  headquarters  be¬ 
gan  the  pioneering  job  of  shaping  its  own  internal  organization  for  the 
almost  unprecedented  ojxrations  which  were  to  follow.  One  of  the 
most  significant  lessons  learned  from  tactical  air  warfare  in  the  desert 
was  that  it  was  mandatory  that  air  and  ground  cooperating  head¬ 
quarters  function  together  in  elo'cst  operational  and  physical  unity. 
I  he  practical  step  indicated  by  this  thinking  was  that  Ninth  Air  Force 
would  have  to  form  a  mobile,  compact  operational  headquarters  w  hich 
could  keep  pace  with  the  swiftest  movement  of  the  army  group  and 
could  o|>cratc  independently  of  the  main  .  dministrative  headquarters 
in  the  rear. 

In  February  11*44  Ninth  Air  Force  operational  personnel — who  at 
that  time  worked  closely  with  their  opposite  numbers  in  the  2nd  TAF — 
were  organized  into  an  advanced  headquarters  detachment,  which  was 
soon  given  tlie  authority  to  issue  such  general  and  special  orders  as 
were  not  specifically  prohibited  by  directives  of  higher  headquarters. 
With  this  recognition  of  its  official  status  as  a  headquarters  the  ad¬ 
vanced  detachment  grew  until  it  included  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Operations;  the  combat  ojx'rations  section  of  A  4;  the  flak  re|xirting, 
target  photo  intelligence  and  research  sections  of  A  2;  a  large  signal 
detachment;  a  deputy  of  the  (XI.  IX  Fngineer  Command;  RAF 
liaison  personnel  ;  the  headquarters  commandant ;  and  individual  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  small  detachments  from  other  stafl  sections.  The 
newly  created  tactical  research  section,  organized  under  A -4  to  con¬ 
duct  tactical  tests  and  experiments,  was  also  located  at  Advanced 
Headquarters. 
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tiv.il  units  u.is  the  Ninth  Air  Imi  s  first  I und.uiK  nt.il  dip.iiture 
ftotn  st.niil.itil  headquarters  m  gam/aMoti.  In  tin  [ ><  1 1<  n I  In  loti  the 
im  .i  sic  mi  the  rst.ihl  i  shun  nt  ol  Atlv.nu  <  •  I  He  idqu.u  n  is  a  r  •.  <  ■  I  two  pur 
pi  ises :  (  i  )  to  i^.i  1 1  i  expennii  c  Ixfor  c  the  p  r  tn  met  if  i  In  t.ioii  of  he.nl 
qii. liters  .uni  (  ’ )  to  in. ike  oper.itioii.il  In  .iil<|ii.ir:  ts  (  omp  n  t  enough 
to  ojK-r.ite  .nli.ieent  to  .uni  TAF. 

At  the  s.inie  time  l\  Fighter  Command  s onti ihuted  stronglv  to  the 
development  of  mobility  in  subordinate  commands  In  organizing  .i 
"mol'ile  oper.itions"  team,  the  focal  |>oint  of  the  eonim.itnl  s  operations 
section  .uni  the  first  version  of  the  TAC  advanced  headquarters. 
I  tghti  r  eointn.itul  instructed  its  wings  .uni  groups  to  prepare  for  mobile 
operations  .uni  to  eliminate  all  equipment  not  absolutely  neeess.irv  for 
strietlv  eonibat  functioning.  T  he  command's  intimate  liaison  system 
with  First  Army  (luring  command  j*>st  exercises  and  its  “red  line" 
operational  commumcatioii.s  line  were  Ixith  inherited  by  IX  TAC. 

Immediately  after  the  invasion  the  Ninth  Air  Force  drew  an  ex¬ 
tremely  streamlined  advanced  command  post  from  Advanced  Head¬ 
quarters  and  established  it  on  the  beachhead.  'I ’his  ( T  was  adequately 
staffed  to  assume  direction  of  Ninth  Air  Force  operations  from  Nor- 
t  landy  the  moment  the  tactical  situation  required.  The  continuation 
of  joint  operational  planning  with  2nd  TAF  under  the  broad  direction 
of  Al’.AF.  however,  meant  that  under  any  but  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  Advanced  Headquarters  in  Fngland  would  continue 
temporarily  to  maintain  operational  control.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  the  invasion  the  Chief  of  Stall  was  responsible  to  the  ( a*m- 
m, Hiding  ( ienera!  for  the  functioning  of  M  am  Headquarters;  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations,  for  Advanced  Headquarters  ill  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  the  Deputy  Commanding  (Jenet.il.  who  had 
Ikxii  a  p|  xii  ii  ted  in  late  winter  to  assist  the  commander,  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  command  post.  (As  will  be  seen,  IX  Tactical  Air  Command 
was  coojKrating  with  First  Army,  the  only  l'.  S  army  in  Normandy 
during  this  period,  and  assumed  control  of  all  fighter  Ixmibcr  and  re¬ 
connaissance  groups  as  they  crossed  the  channel ). 

dlie  character  of  the  advanced  command  |x>st  as  a  compact  ojnra 
fional  hcadquartes  was  simultaneously  fortified  and  weakened  during 
June  and  July.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  physically  adjacent  to  the 
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h<  adquai  tei  s  <  .|  i  .-tli  Aim'.  <  > t < >u |  .1 1 1 <  :  1 1 1<  .1.  iivatum  of  the  l.it it r  on 
1  August  .uui  tlx  ,ii  im  gumpsC  .r  An  .  1  n *  1  <  •  ;  An  w  ere  pin  sii  aUy 
located  .it  tlx  command  post.  tin  rcbv  giving  .1  true  .111  ground  team 
x  l.itMixlnp  .1!  .111  lour  mm  l:  1  * >  1 1  p  It  \ t  l .  C  )n  tin  <  1  f  1 1 « •  r  hand.  .is  the 
onK  Ninth  Air  Four  In  .ithpi.n it  1  s  component  on  ilir  continent.  the 
<  I*  attracted  .1  r.ipnllv  growing  nnmbi  r  ot  administrative  responsibilt 
Ins  .is  \ .it ions  lomponutts  o|  administrative  sritions  arrived  .mil 
claimed  1l1.1t  thru  presence  was  nn.rss.irv  to  roonlm.itr  operations  in 
Fume.  W’lirn  the  command  post  was  absorbed  In  ailvaiunl  head 
ijiiartrrs  on  s  August  it  was  considerable  ovei  si/rd  and  tin  new  for¬ 
ward  headquarters  was  In  no  means  compact  enough  to  move  rapidly 
and  lnquentlv.  Actually  it  was  essential,  however,  that  mam  of  the 
administrative  nations  continue  to  lunction  partly  on  the  continent. 

To  resolve  this  dilemma  the  ( ommanding  ( ieneral  ordered  the  early 
movement  of  Main  I  Icadquarters  to  France  and  the  elimination  of  all 
static  or  administrative  stations  and  personnel  from  Advanced  as  soon 
as  Mjin  arrived  on  the  continent.  Me  anwhile  Advanced  Headquarters 
assumed  dim  1  supervisorv  control  of  all  ojH  rations  both  hv  the  me¬ 
dium  and  hj*ht  homhers  in  Fngland  and  the  lighter  bombers  and  re- 
connaissanu  plains  on  tin  continent.  IU  this  time  Third  Army  and 
XIX  Tactual  A>r  (Command  had  become  operational  on  the  continent 
and  had  established  a  partnership  similar  to  that  ot  the  air  force  and 
army  group  and  the  IX  I  AC.  and  First  Army.  IX  ADC  had  also 
become  operational  and.  working  closelv  with  Communications  Zone 
I  Icadquarters,  had  i  stabhsln  d  a  1  001  diluted  air  deli  use  of  the  beaches, 
ports,  ,nr  uut  illations,  and  lines  of  communication  with  night  fighters, 
AAA  and  air  warning  servu e. 

In  September  Main  He  adquarters  moved  to  Chantillv,  near  Paris, 
w  here  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war,  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  excellent  loinmunuatioiis  with  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
subordinate  commands  and  almost  all  the  lateral  and  higher  head¬ 
quarters  with  vvhuh  Ninth  Air  Force  was  connected  in  administrative 
matters  -( lomimmicaiions  Zone  and  F.TOl'SA  in  Paris,  I’SSTAF'  Ad¬ 
vanced  at  St.  (ierm.un  and  SHAFT  at  Versailles.  This  move  estab¬ 
lished  the  mac  liiinrv  neces'.irv  to  execute  the  Commanding  (ieneral's 
order  to  reduce  Advanced  Headquarters  to  onlv  those  sections  con¬ 
cerned  with  dailv  operations.  To  assure  the  greatest  possible  clarity 
in  the  distinction  between  operational  and  administrative  functions 
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.uul  jx  rsotincl  tin  Ninth  An  four  al<*pt'd  ill  •  hi <  a  torale  system  of 
organization  in  October  .mil  tor  the  dotation  of  the  war  in  luropc 
it  Jnl  not  again  employ  ioiivcntion.il  st.itl  structure. 

The  new  system  set  up  channels  of  (Oinmand  tor  oper.ition.il  and 
administrative  staff  sections.  Two  deputy  i  otnmanding  generals,  one 
for  operations  and  one  for  administration,  were  designated  as 
responsible  for  the  forward  and  the  rear  headquarters  respectively. 
1  he  I  )eputy  ( axnmanding  ( ieneral  for  ( )perattons.  Hr i>*.  ( Jen.  Robert 
M.  I  ,ee,  had  previously  been  resjionsible  for  Advanced  Headquarters 
as  I >cputy  C 'll tef  of  Stall.  Ojxratioiis.  The  1  )eputv  ( '.oinm.mdmg  (»cn- 
<  r  a  I  for  Administration.  Hri^.  (»en.  Victor  f  1.  Stralim,  had  previously 
been  responsible  for  M  am  Headquarters  as  ( 'll  iff  of  Statf  and  later 
.. s  I  )eput  v  (  'otnmanding  (iener.il  in  the  (.  tilted  Kingdom.  I ’rider  the 
directorate  system  a  new  chief  of  staff,  normally  located  it  Advanced 
Headquarters,  was  responsible  for  coordination  of  all  functions  lx-- 
twrep  the  headquarters.  Advanced  Headquarters  included  only  those 
directorates  which  participated  in  intimate  operational  liaison  with 
utli  Army  (iroup  or  in  on-tlie  spot  operational  control.  Other  direc¬ 
torates.  if  required,  would  be  represented  at  Advanced  by  individual 
liaison  officers  or  by  small  detachments. 

As  far  as  the  staff  sections  were  concerned,  the  major  change  in¬ 
volved  in  the  adoption  of  the  directorate  system  was  the  division  of 
A-}  into  two  separate  directorates:  the  Directorate  of  Operations, 
( Advanced  Headquarters),  charged  solely  with  the  conduct  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  Directorate  of  Plans  .v-  1  Organization,  (Main  Head¬ 
quarters),  charged  with  plans,  organization,  movement,  and  training. 
Iq  ual  staff  status  with  Ojierations,  Intelligence,  Personnel,  Supply, 
and  Plans  was  given  to  Communications,  Reconnaissance,  Weather, 
and  Research. 

The  directorate  system  proved  functionally  efficient  when  Advanced 
Headquarters  was  required  to  operate  under  canvas  with  minimum 
cquipmen  and  to  make  frequent  moves.  Advanced  Headquarters 
was  in  cssi  an  operations  and  intelligence  stall  close  to  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  com..  Plications  with  the  tactual  commands  and  lateral  ground 
headquarters.  For  all  administration  Ivevond  that  required  in  main¬ 
taining  a  command  post  Advanced  was  dependent  upon  Main.  The 
sections  at  Advanced,  equipfied  to  oj>erate  in  tents  and  vans  with  the 
minimum  jx-rsonnel  strength  consistent  w  ith  effectiveness,  all  had  rear 
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echelons  t<>  |>nl<itm  the  inure  statu  |>has<s  it  tlmr  duties  at  Mam 
Headquarters.  I  lie  single  exception  was  umib.it  operations,  winch 
was  assigned  entire! \  to  Advanced.  As  a  r<  suit  of  tins  careful  e Inn t na¬ 
tion  of  all  p<  rsoniK  !.  superfluous  from  tl.c  standpoint  of  operations, 
Ninth  Air  hone  Advanced  I  leadt|uarters  was  smaller  than  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  I  ieadqu.u t(  t s  of  either  the  nth  bombardment  I)ivision  or  the 
tac  t h  al  air  c  i  mnnaiids. 

Although  the  rc< irgam/at ion  of  I  leadcpiarters  Ninth  Air  Fore  e  under 
the  three  tor  ate  s\st(  m  was  not  a  |>erf  re  t  sol  nt  ion  to  all  the  <  irgatu/atn  itial 
problems  created  bv  a  swtfilv  changing  tactual  situation,  it  is  felt  that 
the  ads  .intakes  gained  b\  the  adoption  of  this  system  substantially  out¬ 
weighed  the  disadvantages.  Perhaps  the  mam  disadvantage  was  that 
the  s\  stc  in  was  bv  no  means  c  < unpletel v  satisfac torv  f ruin  the  standpoint 
of  the  sulvirdinate  headquarters.  A  number  of  their  staff  officers  did 
not  fulls  understand  the  significance  of  the  c  han^es  or  have  the  proper 
conception  of  the  division  of  responsibilit v.  As  a  result  some  adminis¬ 
trative  confusion  arose,  particularly  with  respect  to  channels  of  com¬ 
mand  and  communication.  In  the  operational  sphere  the  misundcr- 
sta-nd-fH-g  and  confusion  winch  resulted  fiotn  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  sv.is  negligible. 

The  headejuarters  organization  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  remained 
relatively  constant  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  structure.  Fxcellcnt 
communications  were  maintained  from  Advanced  Headquarters  to 
l.iterat  ground  and  air  headejuarters,  to  Main  Headquarters  and  to  the 
operational  headquarters  of  the  sul>ordinatc  commands,  while  Main 
Headquarters  in  its  strategic  location  was  able  to  work  closely  with 
every  major  administrative  and  stijijilv  agency  in  the  theater.  The 
highest  level  coordination  between  Main  and  Advanced  was  jxrr- 
formed  by  the  Commanding  (icncr  il,  his  two  deputies  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  while  internal  liaison  was  maintained  as  part  of  the  operating 
procedure  of  each  section.  In  this  wav  Advanced  was  required  to  per¬ 
form  only  such  administrative  functions  as  were  necessary  to  maintain 
a  command  jwisr. 

A  fundamental  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  dual  head¬ 
quarters,  which  has  Ikcu  referred  to  only  indirectly  so  far,  was  the 
desirability  of  a  division  between  the  o|>cr.itional  and  administrative 
components  from  i  communications  standpoint.  The  division  of 
headquarters  jxrrmiltcd  t he  economical  use  of  the  relatively  small 
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iuiiuIh  i  ot  u  lie  i  mints  available.  Advanced  I  l<  ii l» jii.it  tcrs  was  lo¬ 
cated  nc.ir  the  tactual  (Minni.milv  making  possible  tin  rapid  provision 
.ind  m.nntc  ii.ii  n  (  ( il  dire  c  t  .iih!  “h.it  i  it  i  mt  v  Since  . .  it  minimi'  .it  tons 
I.k  1 1  i : u  s  were  so  important  ,i  f  as  tor  in  sustaining  flic  <  fin  k  'it  c  (induct 
ot  ( i|u  i .it H n i v.  ihc  mimi.i1  (.llii (  i  of  (lie  Ninth  An  hone  w.is  always 
consulted  in  advance  nf  a  proposed  fcl(K atiou  of  Advanced  llcad- 
quattc  is  to  nuke  Min  tli.it  tin  new  Mtc  w.is  Miit.ihlc  Ikhii  ,i  c oiiiinuiiK a- 
t ii  ms  standpoint.  Nn  move  s  w  ere  m.ule  until  adet ju.it c  iiiinmiuin  uiiii- 
iiium.  .itinns  lud  been  t  st.ihlnlu d  .it  tin  new  lie.idiju.irters  location. 

A  st  ridin  threat  to  the  cllc.tiU'  film  tinning  nf  hf.i« K ] i l.irt t  r s  ap- 
pc. lied  in  the  autunin.  when  a  dilutive  was  rei<i\cd  tmin  superior 
hcadquat  ters  to  reorganize  Ninth  Air  Fnro  Headquarters  to  con- 
t* n  in  with  1  ( )  i\  1  i  ■SKK>  iN  It  was  felt  that  the  execution  ot  this 
dinitivc  would  hast  interlered  with  the  conduct  ot  operations.  For- 
tunatelv,  the  directive  was  countermanded  when  the  Commanding 
( ienet.il  ot  the  Ninth  Air  F'onc  requested  that  to n g.im/a! ion  he  post- 
potieil  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  the  horizontal  ( headquarters)  organization  of  air  force  head¬ 
quarters  was  shaped  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  iu.pp  the 
vcitn.il  (sham  of  iiiiuni.ind)  organization  o  f  the  air  fora-  was  ttiodi- 
tiol,  enlarged  in  certain  due.  lions  and  contracted  in  others.  In  in¬ 
let  nil  problems  the  (!onitn.uidini!  (.eneral  of  the  air  force  kept  well- 
informed  about  the  requuemeiits.  dithculties,  and  opinions  of  the 
lommatids  hy  holding;  oscasion.il  commanders’  meetings,  at  which  the 
air  force  commander  discussed  general  policy  and  supervision  with 
his  subordinate  lommundcrs.  These  meetings  furnished  a  convenient 
tune  and  place  for  consultation  with  the  commanders  concerned  on 
any  decisions  made  at  air  force  level  aliening  the  subordinate 
commands. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  nq  ;  the  Supreme  ( 'oinmander  dec  ided  that 
IX  I  roop  ( lamer  (  omm.ind  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Arms,  dins 
decision  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  paratioop  and  airlmrnc  de¬ 
ments  had  grown  to  approximately  the  strength  of  an  arms  and  that 
this  enormous  and  potentially  decisive  force  could  best  be  controlled 
by  Supreme  Headquarters  through  a  direct  channel  of  command. 

In  the  held  of  tactical  cooperation  the  air  force  commitment  became 
greater  as  rath  Army  (iroitp  sent  the  Ninth  Arms  into  the  line.  This 
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Mi  1 t  tin  l'i:m.  iii"n  I>\  ill.  Ninth  \  1 1  I  ii»"  i'l  .1  f  1 1 1  r  ■  I  tactual 

.in  command.  i  lit-  XXIX  T.\<  .  (utiniil  Irmn  mints  ut  I  lie  other 
T.\(  t Ik  lighter  .  iiinin.iMil.  r Ik  mmki  tommaml  .mil  other  sonnes 
l '  >  i >1 1|‘(  r.if i  u  nil  tin  Ninth  At  m\ .  I  In  in  w  1  ,\(  nr\  <  i  li.nl  m<  ire 
ih.m  |>rn\isi<in.il  s r .i 1 1 1 ^  Ihv.iiim  pit  liminarv  plans  li.nl  not  foreseen  or 
in\t  sugared  tin  possibilities  ot  1 1  if  mtiodiu  nmi  of  .i  tlnrii  .irmv  into 
i.’tli  Anm  (timip.  I  low t  \ t  i .  i In-  Inn rn  ill\  improvised  XXIX  I 
|ni  n  t  tl  it m  1 1  i mi  as  t  lit  1 1 1\  t-  as  iln  i  w 1 1  olilcr  t  omnia  mis.  Sun e  it  was 
Ninth  An  l*oi,  •  •  poluv  lo  give  subordinate  commanders  ilif  greatest 
possihl;  I  it i.i’u  1;  in  t  lie  or  gam /at  ion  of  the;  r  commands,  the  Command¬ 
ing  ( it  in  r  a  I  i  it  :  In  X  XI X  I  A*  All  1 1.  It  ■  I  to  i  irgam/e  his  >  mninantl  under 
i  In  i iii  1 1  >r  ait  si  i  in  am  I  t  oni  iniifi!  tins  s\  stem  i  h rough*  an  i  omli.it . 
1  lm  was  tin  onl\  loinmaml  in  tin-  Ninth  Air  Fone  uhuli  employed 
tin  i In 1 1  toi ate  s\ •»! •  in  during  its  t  nt ire  t  xistem e  in  t  lm  I  TO. 

In  tin  aiitninn  ot  n,}4  thf  Ninth  Air  horn  was  required  tor  ahoiit 
< i  \s  1 1  k s  to  maintain  operational  ami  atlmmi'tratisc  control  ou  r  XII 
TA(  .  wlmh  had  tome  up  from  Italv  with  the  tali  Alim  Croup  to 
invade  '•out lit  rn  Frame.  1  Ins  ’1  AO  was  intended  to  ope.' rate  under 
hit  st  lit  to  al  An  F<>n  c  (  Pros  ).  wlmh  at  this  nine  w  as  still  m  pros  css 
of  lie  adqu.u  tet s  oigam/atiun  ami  unable  to  assume-  anv  kind  of  con¬ 
trol.  I  In  inUo.hu  lion  of  the-  new  tactual  air  force  had  largt  r  implica¬ 
tions.  howeu  r.  than  the  temporary  assumption  o!  control  <>l  XII  TAC 
hv  N  intli  Air  l  one.  The  preliminary  plans,  which  were  intended  for 
all  l  .  S.  tactual  air  power  in  western  luirope,  were  nude  on  the  basis 
that  otih  one  l  .  S  arms  group  ami  two  armies  would  be  operational 
<»n  the  i  on  tine  nt.  instead  ol  the  two  arm  v  groups  and  four  armies  which 
wen  in  .n  Hot)  from  the  autumn  of  nqq  until  tin  end  ol  the  war.  I  Inis 
two  ,ur  fortes  ami  four  tactual  air  commands  had  to  Ik-  constructed 
large  K  from  the  pi  rsonnel  ami  t  qmpment  originally  intended  tor  one 
air  font  ami  two  tactical  air  commands.  This  difhcult  ami  undesir¬ 
able  situation  produced  main  of  the  more  knotty  administrative 
problems  which  confronted  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

Increasingly  apparent,  during  the  progress  of  opeiatuins,  became 
the  fact  that  the  wing  headi]uarters  were  more  and  more  useless  ap- 
| Haulages  except  as  a  source  of  personnel  ami  equipment  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  severely  matlu|Ua!e  TAC  headquarters  T'O  &  F..  When 
the  aircraft  control  element  was  integrated  with  the  TAC  headquarters 
the  wing  headquarters  stagnated  and  liecame  little  more  than  a  switcli- 
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ing  center  t<>  the  commands'  units.  It  w.is  finally  detc  mimed  tli.it  if 
the  FAT  h.ul  im  more  tli.in  si\  groups  there  was  im  need  fur  .1  wing 
headquarters. 

An  interesting  example  <if  the  flexibility  of  command  in  the  Furo- 
pean  theater  occurred  during  the-  Ardennes  break  through,  when  12th 
Arim  (iroup  relinquished  ope  rational  control  of  the  h  irst  and  Ninth 
Armies  to  21st  Atmv  (iroup  and  Ninth  Air  Force  transferred  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  the  IX  and  XXIX  FACs  to  2nd  Tactical  Air  Force 
(RAF).  First  Army  and  IX  FAC.  returned  to  their  parent  organ¬ 
izations  in  January,  hut  Ninth  Army  and  XXIX  TAT  continued 
to  he  controlled  operatioiiatlv  b\  the-  Finish  ground  and  air  head- 
cpiarters  until  4  April  104s.  when  12th  Army  (iroup  and  Ninth 
Air  Force,  respectively,  reassumeel  operational  control  over  their 
com|>onents. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the  adminis  rative  aspects 
of  Ninth  Air  Force  operational  control.  Although  this  supervisory 
control  in  tlu  case  eif  the  I  ACs  was  designed  to  give  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  autonomy  to  the  commands  in  their  daily  operations,  it  was  never 
permitted  to  become  superficial  or  unpractically  remote.  Air  force 
headquarters  planned  and  coordinated  all  operations  conceived  at  air 
font  army  group  or  theater  level,  assigned  escort  missions  and  diverted 
groups  from  one  TA( '  to  another  in  line  with  requirements  which  were 
normally  known  only  at  high  level.  The  extent  of  this  flexibility  of 
group  assignment  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  First  Army  was 
the  only  C.  S.  army  in  the  field  IX  TAT  controlled  i*  fighter  Iximl'er 
groups;  that  when  XIX  FAT  became  operational  on  the  continent  it 
received  <;  of  these  groups;  that  when  XXIX  FAT  was  activated  it  was 
immediately  assigned  4  groups  2  from  each  of  the  existing  TATs  - 
which  were  cut  down  to  2  and  raised  to  5  as  Ninth  Army  operations 
decreased  and  increased  in  relative  im|x>rtance;  that,  during  the  battle 
of  the  Ardennes,  XIX  FAT  controlled  S  groups  and  later,  as  ail  ^ 
armies  advanced  into  (iermanv,  the  number  of  groups  for  e..ch  FAC 
was  again  equalized;  and  that,  during  the  last  week  s  of  the  war,  when 
only  Third  Army  was  active,  each  of  the  1  1  datively  idle  TATs  relin¬ 
quished  a  group  to  XIX  TAT. 

The  Ninth  Air  Force  medium  and  light  Iximbardment  force  passed 
through  several  distinct  periods  of  operational  control.  At  first,  when 
the  lx»ml)crs  were  used  primarily  for  diversionary  attacks  on  (Jcrman 
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airfields  resisting  the  passage  of  Fight  h  Air  Force  heavy  bombers, 
through  I'SAAFl'k  and  later  I’SSTAF.  designated  target  priorities 
for  Ninth  Ait  Fone  opeiatioi.s.  (  Ins  praeiiee  was  to  a  certain  extent 
incompatible  with  the  proper  development  of  the  tactic. il  air  force, 
time  it  meant  that  ultimate  control  of  its  bombardment  power  was 
vested  m  a  tominand  vs  hull  had  completely  d'llc  rent  objectives  ill 
hoc  Wit  Inn  1  ightli  An  Force  rcijutrcmcnfs  Ninth  Air  Fort  e  issued 
general  direttives  establishing  priorities  for  targets  |>v  tvpes  and  IX 
Fombei  Command  selected  targets  from  these  directives  am!  planned 
missions  against  them.  Tim  procedure  remained  in  effect  only  until 
air  foie  e  i  omb.it  opc  rations  had  perfec  ted  its  organization  to  the  point 
where  it  could  assume  more  detailed  control  of  operations. 

l  ari v  in  March  to-pp  Hcadcjuarters.  Allied  expeditionary  Air  Forces 
(AFAF).  assumed  operational  control  of  Ninth  Air  Force  and  the 
2nd  TAF  (RAF  ),  releasing  the  tactical  air  force  from  I’SSTAF  op¬ 
erational  control.  AF  AF  generally  prescribed  the  percentage  of  effort 
to  be  expended  on  each  type  of  target  on  a  long  term  basis  and  Ninth 
Air  F  orcc  Advanced  Headcpiarters  began  to  se  lec  t  targets  and  plan 
missions  for  IX  bomber  Command.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption 
of  de  tailed  operational  control  of  IX  Bomlver  (  dmmand  were:  (  i  )  that 
mission  planning  could  Ix-st  he  performed  at  the  level  which  controlled, 
and  therefore  could  coordinate,  the  operations  of  bombers  and  fighter- 
Iximlxrs;  (2)  that  air  force  maintained  intimate  operational  liaison 
with  the  ground  forces  while  the  Ixnnhcr  command  did  not;  and  (  O 
that  air  force  worked  with  the  2nd  TAF  in  planning  the  total, 
coordinated  tactical  air  campaign. 

I  he  ultimate  procedure  which  was  put  into  effect  when  Advanced 
!  leadc)  uarters  became  operational  on  the  continent  was  for  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  to  select  targets,  to  specify  the  time  and  weight  of  attacks 
and  to  provide  necessary  fighter  escort  from  the  1  A(  s  while  bomlier 
command  arranged  all  further  details.  The  only  general  departure 
from  this  system  was  during  the  transfer  of  the  first  Iximlxr  groups  to 
France,  when  air  force  controlled  all  details  of  bombardment  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  advanced  hcadcjuarters  of  the  bomber  command  was 
established  on  t fir  continent. 
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».  ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMANDS 
1.  IX  Fighter  Command 

Tin  I  \  T  allin  <  i unmand.  is  t<-.  ■  »n K i  in  tin-  l  'into I  Kingdom 
<ui  iti  (M<>1hi  li.nl  tin-  liiiiiltm<  iii.tl  mission  of  building.  train¬ 

ing,  and  equipping  tactual  an  lommamis.  known  Inst  as  an  support 
dtv  tsioiis,  until  tin  \  were  fullv  ptepared  imam  out  I’ll  a  sc  i,  j,  and  ^ 
tactual  air  operations  ui  autonomous  ,  oopci  ition  with  l  .  S.  armies 
■n  tlie  held.  I  ll i  lighter  i oinmand  sonk  d  toward  its  own  dissolution 
because,  when  the  tactu  a  I  air  commands  began  autonomous  •  ipei  at  mi  is 
with  the  armies  m  Ft.uue,  it  be.  mi-  a  mere  pap<  a  oigani/ation  with¬ 
out  opi  rational  fuiit  (tons. 

The  objo  t  of  IX  Fighter  Command's  training  program  was  to 
iptahlv  all  unitN  lor  combat  operations  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
A  minimum  of  t>  weeks  of  specialized  training  was  prescribed  for  all 
units  to  “work  the  kinks  out  of"  their  modified  organizations  and 
learn  how  to  accomplish  their  special  mission.  All  aspects  of  combat 
training  were  given  highest  precedence. 

The  IX  Fighter  Command,  in  the  absence  ot  a  fully  developed  air 
support  command,  had  directed  all  operations  of  its  tactical  units 
through  I  Member  i <>.4  ^  and  lanuary  1  44.  Then  the  IX  ASC 1  ( TA(  1 ) 
took  over  control  of  operations  and  training  through  February,  March 
and  part  of  April  11*44.  T  hen,  agun  111  the  “l Abridge  period,"  the 
latter  part  of  April,  Slav,  and  {line,  IX  Fighter  Command  was  re¬ 
vised  as  a  convenient  and  practical  means  of  unifying  Ninth  Air 
Force  fighter  operational  control  in  Hr  it  a  1  n  before,  during,  and  after 
invasion,  and  especially  during  the  movement  of  IX  TAC  Headquar- 
U  rs  and  the  many  fighter  bomber  and  reconnaissance  groups  to  France. 

In  November  i<m  Ninth  Air  Force  issued  tables  of  organization  for 
the  IX  Fighter  Command,  the  two  air  support  divisions  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  tactical  units.  This  was  followed  bv  the  activation  of  the  IX 
Air  Support  Command  in  I  Member  4s  and  of  the  XIX  Air  Support 
Command  in  January  11*44.  Although  the  two  air  support  commands 
were  intended  ultimately  to  be  equal  in  strength,  the  bulk  of  tactical 
units  received  by  the  Ninth  Air  Force  were  assigned  initially  to  the 
IX  Air  Sup|H»rt  Command,  which  would  be  the  first  to  become  opera¬ 
tional  on  the  continent. 


A !  tilt  (Ini  ill  |.tl,U.U\  lu}(.  uh<tl  'I  Was  appall  1  It  tll.lt  till  .III  slip 
j'i'it  iiiinm.iiiils  would  t<p!a,<  IX  I •  1 14 1 » t < ■  i  (  ommand  .is  op<  r.it i< >1 1.1I 
In  adqii.11  ti  i  s.  (  it  1  h  i  .1 1  (,>ik -s.iii.i.  icdi  signal)  <1  i  <  >1 1 1 1 1  i.t  1  it  It  r  11I  IX  Air 
Support  (  '■  in un. 1  nil.  .ismiiik  1 1 1 1  ini 1 1  >1 1  >1  .ill  Ninth  Air  I  < >11  <  lighter  .11  id 
1 1 1 1  uni. 1  .ss.iiu  <  gr '  11 1  [>s  .uid  r  ( 1  >  i  \  >  d  .ill  fighn  1  ,  ommand  pet  son nr i  and 

<  >|iiipim  nt  Ini  ilu  iii^ani/aii'm.  naming.  and  op<  i.ilmn  n|  tin'  two 
.111  siipp<  11 1  1 1  mini  and  s.  T.u  1  it  al  units  ,  <  mt  iihh  d  tu  In  assigned  to  the 

IX  \S<  I  I  \<  I.  Ill  III  e  U  |( 1 1  till  poll,  \  tu  si  to  | mild  Up  tills  1  iillllll.il id 

and!  lat  1  1  i"  diuit  halt  <  >t  tin  tat  1  it  .11  t  r  <  r  1 14 1 1 1  to  XIX  AS(  (  I  A() 
when  I  1 1 1  r d  \nm  In  rtan  up<  rations.  At  this  time  Ninth  Air  Force 
spin  tied  that  I  ()  author  i/at  ions  tor  ilu  air  support  1  01  n  mauds  would 
not  h<  e\,  iided  ,i  i  it  I  that  tilhi  pet  sound  would  he  assigned  to  IX 
1m  i*h  ter  ( '011  ilium  I  (  u  liidi  1  ontinued  to  exist  on  paper )  tor  del.u  lied 
si  1  \  u  <  with  the  AS( '  ( TA( '  t  units. 

At  a  Ninth  Air  Force  loinmaiidcis  meeting  on  z~  Fehruarv  1  *>44, 
(iencral  Qucsada  received  authoritv  to  reactivate  the  IX  Fighter 

<  ommand.  on  a  pun  h  n  mporatv  basis,  to  fuiu  lion  as  an  operational 
le  ad, 1 11.11 1  t s  m  , ontun,  lion  it  nh  RAF  11  (iroupat  Uxbridge,  F.ng- 
land.  I  hat  this  arrange im  nt  w  .n  mil  v  temporary  was  obvious,  hex ause 
( iencral  (,)ues.ula  retained  command  of  the  IX  Air  Supjxirt  ( loinmaml. 
( ieneral  Wevland  was  named  deputy  commander  of  IX  Fighter 
(  ommand  while  retaining  umim.ind  of  XIX  AS(  . 

The  resumption  of  operational  control  by  Headquarters,  IX  Fighter 
(  ommand.  did  not  unpK  a  dulinc  in  the  activities  of  the  air  support 
loinmands,  whiili  on  iH  April  H/4.4,  were  redesignated  tactical  air 
dimm.mds.  ()perations  personnel  from  lx >t li  headi|uarters  manned 
tin  lighter  >  onimand  operational  headquarters  at  I'xhndge  and  were 
also  temporarilv  assigned  to  wings  and  groups  to  gam  pr.utic.il 
cxpcruiuc.  In  additio*  .  the  administrative  seitimis  ot  the  IX  TAC ' 
p« 'formed  all  nicess.irv  lulls  lions  of  (hat  iiaUitc  lor  IX  Fighter 
(  ommand. 

Under  IX  Fighter  Command  the  collective  strength  of  the  two  t.u 
t tc ;il  air  commands  increased  from  fewer  than  11,000  otlucrs  and  en¬ 
listed  men  in  I)ecemUr  to  more  than  ^s.ooo  in  May  11*44.  1  he 

most  dithc  ult  problem  which  confronted  IX  Fighter  Command  in  the 
{ire  invasion  period  was  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  mimU  r  of 
fighter  aircraft  for  tactical  units.  This  acute  problem  had  vital  or 
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ganization.il  and  procedural  consequences  in  both  the  A-3  and  A-4 
staff  sections  of  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force  and  in  its  commands. 

With  the  landing  of  American  troops  in  Normandy  the  IX  Tactical 
Air  Command  began  independent  operation  in  cooperation  with  the 
First  U.  S.  Army.  The  mechanics  of  transferring  groups  from  the 
operational  control  of  IX  Fighter  Command  to  that  of  the  IX  TAC 
was  simple.  IX  TAC  established  headquarters  in  Normandy  and  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  all  fighter  groups  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

During  the  transitional  |Kri<xl  of  movement  to  the  continent  Gen¬ 
eral  Weyland,  commander  of  the  XIX  TAC,  controlled  all  fighter- 
bomber  groups  remaining  at  British  bases  through  the  IX  Fighter 
Command  operational  headquarters  at  Uxbridge.  When  the  last  group 
moved  to  France  IX  Fighter  Command  was  operationally  dissolved. 
It  remained  on  inactive  status  throughout  the  Battle  of  Europe  and  its 
table  of  organization  was  used  to  bring  the  tactical  air  commands  to 
full  required  operating  strength. 

2.  IX  Tactical  Air  Command 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  IX  TAC  initially  received  most  of  the 
tactical  fighter  elements  allocated  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  After  D-day, 
when  IX  TAC  established  headquarters  in  France,  it  assumed  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  all  fighter-botnlxrr  groups  as  they  moved  to  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

By  the  end  of  June  iqqq  five  fighter-bomber  groups  were  conducting 
full-scale  operations  on  the  continent.  The  working  unity  of  IX  TAC 
and  First  Army,  their  physical  proximity  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
operational  communications  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  fighter-bomber  force. 

In  this  early  period  first  battle  tests  inerpased  the  effectiveness  of 
fighter-bomber  operations  in  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces. 
These  procedures  involved  the  increasingly  precise  control  of  airborne 
fighter-bombers  by  means  of  reconnaissance  aircraft,  tactical  control 
centers,  and  tactical  air  liaison  parties,  in  line  with  the  minute-by- 
minute  ground  developments  and  air  requirements  known  at  TAC 
combat  operations.  The  functional  organization  ami  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  that  were  developed  and  tested  in  the  Normandy  campaign, 
with  particular  reference  to  combat  operations  and  ground-to-air  com- 


munications,  were  basically  employed  by  the  other  TACs  as  they 
became  operational. 

The  division  of  functions  in  TAG  headquarters,  modeled  after  the 
separation  of  operational  and  administrative  functions  in  Advanced 
and  Main  Headquarters  by  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  was  the  surest  manner 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  close  connection  with  the  army,  no  matter 
how  rapidly  it  advanced.  IX  TAG,  for  instance,  maintained  a  dual 
headquarters  during  the  Normandy  and  northern  France  campaigns. 
It  was  found  thereafter  that  a  single  consolidated  headquarters  could 
usually  be  established  adjacent  to  First  Army.  When  First  Army’s 
CP  moved  rapidly  IX  TAC  dispatched  with  it  a  small,  operational 
“super-advanced”  headquarters,  consisting  of  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral,  an  A-$  officer,  an  A- 2  officer,  and  signal  personnel,  to  assure  close 
cooperation  in  all  joint  air-ground  operations. 

Except  for  the  weeks  immediately  following  D-day  IX  TAC’s 
operational  strength  varied  from  a  maximum  strength  of  9  fighter- 
bomber  groups  in  August  1944  to  4  in  December  1944  and  April 
1945,  in  line  with  decisions  by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  on  the  proper  disposition  of  his  total  fighter-bomber  force. 

The  most  important  |x>licy  regarding  the  command  and  control  of 
elements  within  IX  TAC  was  that  of  maintaining  flexibility.  In 
Normandy  IX  TAC'  headquarters  retained  operational  control  of  all 
groups  but  assigned  administrative  control  to  70th  Fighter  Wing. 
During  the  relatively  static  period  after  the  sweep  across  France  IX 
TAC  Headquarters  assumed  administrative  as  well  as  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  its  groups.  When  the  Ardennes  counter-offensive  disrupted 
communications  IX  TAC  divided  its  headquarters  into  Advanced  and 
Rear,  leaving  operational  control  with  Advanced  and  delegating  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  to  Rear.  After  the  Ardennes  thrust  was  repulsed 
IX  TAC’s  Advanced  and  Rear  Headquarters  were  again  consolidated 
and  remained  together  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

3.  XIX  Tactical  Air  Command 

The  XIX  Tactical  Air  Command  became  operational,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Third  Army,  on  the  continent  on  1  August  1944.  Its 
elements  consisted  of  some  of  the  fighter-bomber  groups  already  tested 
in  battle  under  the  IX  Tactical  Air  Command.  This  new  XIX  TAC- 
Third  Army  team  swept  through  the  breach  at  St.  Lo  which  the  First 
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Army  had  opened  in  the  C  icrnian  line  s,  cleared  tlu-  Brittany  Peninsula, 
closed  one  jaw  of  the  Ardent  an  Falaisc  gap  and  swept  across  France 
to  the  Siegfried  Line  in  the  most  spectacular  demonstration  of  air- 
ground  cooperation  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

XIX  TAC  divided  its  headquarters  into  Advanced  and  Rear  during 
the  entire  period  of  its  operations  on  the  continent.  Combat  opera¬ 
tions  were  planned  and  directed  by  the  Commanding  (Jeneral  from 
Advanced  Headquarters,  which  consisted  clueflv  of  operations,  intelli¬ 
gence.  and  signal  personnel  and  a  small  detachment  of  the  necessary 
administrative  personnel.  Administrative  functions  were  centered  at 
Rear  Headquarters,  which  was  normally  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tactical  units  and  was  moved  far  less  frequently  than  Advanced  Head¬ 
quarters.  Under  certain  conditions  Rear  Headquarters  assumed  the 
o|>erational  function  of  a  wing,  relaying  orders  to  the  groups  and  con¬ 
solidating  and  forwarding  reports  from  the  groups. 

During  [ktuhIs  of  most  rapid  movement  Advanced  Headquarters 
normally  moved  to  a  new  location  about  days  after  Third  Army 
moved  its  CP.  This  interim  period  was  covered  by  an  “X  ray"  echelon 
of  the  Advanced  Headquarters,  consisting  of  the  chief  of  staff  and  two 
or  three  assistants,  which  moved  with  Third  Army  and  stayed  with  it 
until  the  Advanced  Headquarters  moved  up.  Their  function  was  to 
maintain  personal  liaison  at  all  times. 

In  the  sweep  across  France  units  were  so  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  area  from  Brest  to  Belgium,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  that 
it  became  necessary  at  one  time  to  divide  the  headquarters  into  four 
components,  one  to  administer  and  coordinate  operations  of  groups  in 
the  Uadi -head  area,  a  rear  headquarters  to  perform  administration,  an 
advanced  headquarters  to  coordinate  the  operational  activity  of  groups 
other  than  those  located  on  the  beach  head,  and  the  X-rav  detachment 
that  moved  with  the  highly  mobile  Third  Army  Headquarters.  The 
X  ray  echelon  did  not  assume  control  of  operations,  but  it  insured  un¬ 
interrupted  liaison  at  all  times. 

4.  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Command  (Prov) 

The  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Command  ( Prov),  only  major  command  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  organized  after  I)  day,  was  activated  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember  u>44,  when  the  Ninth  Army  moved  up  to  the  western  front, 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  establishing  a  separate  autonomous  tactical 


air  command  to  cooperate  with  each  army.  I  lie  I  A<  1  icamc  opera¬ 
tional  in  early  October  1044,  a  little  more  than  2  wee  k  -after  the  initial 
orders  tor  its  organization  had  been  issued. 

This  command  headquarters  was  formed  by  the  assignment  of  two 
tighter  wing  headquarters  and  filling  in  the  cracks  in  the  tactical  air 
command  picture  with  numerous  small  detachments.  These  detach¬ 
ments  were  furnished  by  the  IX  Tactical  Air  Command,  the  XIX  I  ac¬ 
tual  Air  Command,  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command,  the  IX  Air 
Defense  Command,  and  from  the  bulk  allotment  of  troops  available 
to  Ninth  Air  Force  Headquarters.  The  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Command 
Headquarters  was  organized,  throughout  its  history,  under  the  direc¬ 
torate  svstetn  of  control,  with  deputy  commanders  for  operations  and 
administration.  The  Commanding  General,  Ninth  Air  Force,  selected 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  F.  Nugent,  formerly  Deputy  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  for  Operations,  Ninth  Air  Force,  as  the  XXIX  Tactical  Air 
(aim maiul  commander.  The  headquarters  functioned  as  one  in¬ 
stallation,  except  in  emergency  or  when  the  headquarters  advanced. 
When  the  headquarters  advanced  the  advanced  or  operational  element 
moved  forward  and  was  followed  as  soon  as  communications  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  rear  or  administrative  complement.  Similarly,  during 
the  Ardennes  counter-offensive  emergency,  when  the  headquarters 
was  in  danger  of  being  overrun,  the  administrative  elements  were 
moved  farther  to  the  rear,  with  duplicate  operations  equipment,  so 
that  if  the  operational  headquarters  were  overrun  the  command  could 
function  immediately  from  the  rear  headquarters.  The  advanced 
operational  headquarters  was  at  all  times  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ninth  Army  Headquarters. 

During  the  entire  operational  period  the  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Com¬ 
mand  moved  its  command  headquarters  in  leap-frog  fashion,  with 
duplicate  operational  equipment.  One  set  of  equipment  would  lie 
moved  forward  early  and  set  up  in  operation  in  an  advanced  jxisition. 
When  communications  had  liee’n  established  with  the  Ninth  Army 
Headquarters,  Ninth  Air  Force  Headquarters,  advanced  Ninth  Army 
elements  and  subordinate  XXIX  Tactical  Air  Command  units,  control 
would  pass  from  the  rear  operating  equipment  to  the  forward  operat¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  administrative  and  supply  difficulties  in  secur¬ 
ing  projier  equipment  and  administration,  not  only  for  a  provisional 
tactical  air  command  but  also  for  provisional  units  within  the  provi- 
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sional  tactical  air  command,  were  enormous.  It  was  only  through  ex¬ 
cellent  support  from  Ninth  Army  Headquarters,  including  a  complete 
disregard  of  many  supply  and  financial  army  regulations,  that  this  com¬ 
mand  could  function. 

This  youngest  tactical  air  command  was  formed  with  the  minimum 
essentials  to  meet  its  responsibilities  and  thus  was  more  compact  and 
more  streamlined  than  the  other  TACs.  Its  staff  members  as  well  as  its 
combat  groups  were,  however,  experienced  in  combat  at  the  time  of 
the  tactical  air  command’s  formation  and  quickly  and  effectively  began 
to  cooperate  with  the  Ninth  Army. 

5.  XII  Tactical  Air  Command 

Hie  XII  Tactical  Air  Command,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  southern 
France,  was  a  component  of  the  Twelfth  Air  Force.  The  XII  TAC 
had  provided  a  large  share  of  all  air  cooperation  for  Seventh  Army  on 
the  way  up  through  southern  France  and,  when  Third  and  Seventh 
Armies  linked  to  form  a  solid  front,  late  in  September  1944,  it  came 
under  the  temporary  control  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

For  about  6  weeks,  while  the  First  Tactical  Air  Force  (Prov)  was 
being  organized,  the  Ninth  Air  Force  assumed  both  administrative 
and  operational  control  of  XII  TAC  and  all  assigned  units.  Thus  for 
a  time  the  Ninth  was  responsible  for  the  operations  of  four  tactical  air 
commands.  First  Tactical  Air  Force  (Prov)  was  established  25  Oc¬ 
tober  1944,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  organized.  Ninth  Air  Force,  by 
verbal  agreement,  continued  to  administer,  supply  and  control  all  XII 
TAC  units  until  mid-November,  when  First  TAF  assumed  full 
responsibility  and  control. 

The  Ninth  Air  Force  transferred  three  fighter-bomber  groups  with 
their  ancillary  units,  as  well  as  an  air  depot  group,  service  groups  and 
weather  units,  to  the  XII  TAC.  This  transfer  of  tactical  anti  ancillary 
units  gave  the  needed  strength  to  the  XII  TAC  to  assume  proper  co¬ 
ordination  anil  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Army. 

6.  9th  Bombardment  Division 

On  16  October  194$,  Maj.  Gen.  (then  Col.)  Samuel  E.  Anderson 
was  named  commander  of  IX  Bomber  Command,  which  had  been 
activated  in  the  Middle  East  and  was  then  in  transit  to  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  The  development  of  the  IX  Bomber  Com- 
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mand  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bradley  Plan,  hut  included  numerous 
modifications.  IX  Bomber  Command,  as  it  was  eventually  consti¬ 
tuted,  included  eight  medium  bomber  groups  and  three  light  bomber 
groups. 

Headquarters  anti  Headquarters  Squadron,  3rd  Boinbardm.  r.t  W11  g 
(M),and  four  medium  bombartlment  groups  under  the  wing,  were  the 
basic  units  assigned  to  IX  Bomber  Command  (M)  on  16  October  1943. 
All  these  units  had  been  o|x-rational  under  VIII  Air  Support  Command 
and  had  been  reassigned  to  Ninth  Air  Force  the  previous  day  by 
Headquarters,  USAAF,  United  Kingdom. 

In  November  1943,  with  the  completion  of  the  movement  of  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron,  IX  Bomber  Command,  from 
the  Middle  F.ast,  3rd  Bombardment  Wing  (M)  was  redesignated  98th 
Combat  Bombardment  Wing  (M).  The  nucleus  from  Africa  was 
augmented  by  personnel  drawn  from  the  98th  Wing  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  reconstituted  Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Squadron,  IX  Bomber  Command.  The  majority  of  the  headquarters 
personnel  came  from  the  98th  Wing,  which  continued,  However,  to 
exist  as  an  operational  unit  under  IX  Bomber  Command. 

IX  Bomber  Command  was  brought  to  its  full  operational  strength 
during  the  next  6  months  by  the  assignment  of  tactical  units  brought 
from  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  and  ancillary  units  for  the  most  part  acti¬ 
vated  in  the  theater  anil  staffed  by  casual  personnel.  In  the  pericxl  from 
January  to  August  1944,  the  command’s  personnel  strength  increased 
from  more  than  13,000  to  approximately  23,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Growth  was  most  rapid  in  March  and  April  1944. 

The  build-up  of  IX  Bomber  Command  to  its  full  strength  took  place 
between  16  October  t<>43  and  4  April  1944,  particularly  in  February 
and  March.  On  12  November  1943,  a  series  of  Ninth  Air  Force  orders 
established  the  97th,  98th,  and  99th  Combat  Bombardment  Wings. 
The  97th  Combat  Bombardment  Wing  (L)  was  a  completely  new 
combat  organization.  The  medium  bombardment  groups  were  di¬ 
vided  evenly  betwen  the  98th  and  99th  Wings  and  the  three  light 
bombardment  groups  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  97th  Wing. 

Certain  major  organizational  changes  in  IX  Bomber  Command 
were  produced  under  the  stimulus  of  combat.  The  use  of  Oboe  equip¬ 
ment  for  instrument  bombing  led  to  the  organization  of  the  First 
Pathfinder  Squadron  (Prov)  in  February  1944.  A  provisional  weather 
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reconnaissance  squadron  was  also  activated.  Both  units  were  placed 
directlv  under  the  control  <>t  IX  Bomber  Command  Headquarters. 
These  two  provisional  organizations  we  re  e  ssential  and  successful,  hut 
prese  nted  administrat  t\ e  dilln  ulties  in  the-  absence  of  proper  tables  of 
organization,  wlmh  necessitated  using  personnel  from  within  the 
command  ..ml  for  which  no  provisions  had  been  made  under  War 
1  )e  partin'  nt  authorization. 

IX  Homber  Command,  later  re  ale  situated  oth  bombardment  Divi¬ 
sion,  was  uniepie  among  Ninth  Air  Force  tactical  units  in  that  it  was 
operational  at  the  time  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Ninth  Air  Force.  The  F.ighih  Air  Force  had  been  employing 
die  medium  bombers  of  the  VIII  Air  Support  Command  to  support 
its  strategic  heave  bomber  missions  by  assigning  attacks  on  enemy 
lighter  airfields  along  the  French,  Belgium,  and  Dutch  coasts  to  the 
command.  For  a  comparatively  long  period  after  IX  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  assumed  control  of  the  medium  Iromlxr  groups  F.ighth  Air 
Force  continued  to  exercise  priority,  coordinating  through  USAAFUK 
and  its  successor  I’SSTAF.  on  all  l  .  S.  air  cflort  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  (See  previous  section,  this  chapter,  for  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  IX  Bomber  Command  operational  control.) 

The  yth  Bombardment  Division  maintained  a  single  headquarters 
throughout  the  entire  operational  period  except  during  the  transfer  of 
its  tactical  units  to  the  continent.  Advanced  Headquarters,  Ninth  Air 
Force,  during  this  period,  assumed  immediate  direction  of  bombard¬ 
ment  wings  and  groups  until  tactical  Advanced  Headquarters,  IX 
Bomber  Command,  was  established  on  the  far  shore.  When  all  bom¬ 
bardment  units  had  been  moved  to  the  continent,  IX  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  again  consolidated  its  headquarters. 

7.  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command 

IX  Troop  Carrier  Command,  activated  on  i(>  October  n>q initially 
consisted  of  a  cadre  of  six  officers  from  Headquarters,  First  Troop 
Carrier  Command,  still  in  the  7A. 

A  troop  carrier  wing  and  three  troop  carrier  groups  were  assigned  to 
the  command  in  October  and  November  tyqv  Involution  of  the  com¬ 
mand  was  accelerated  in  February  ngjq  by  the  assignment  of  a  second 
troop  carrier  wing  and  two  additional  troop  carrier  groups.  March 
witnessed  expansion  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  build  up  the  com- 
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m. uni  tojnll  or  gamz.ation.il  strength  i>\  1 1  it  assignment  of  a  third  wing 
and  nine  more  groups. 

The  build  up  of  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command  was  accomplished, 
I  or!  he  most  part,  between  December  194 4  and  March  1944.  Command 
personnel  at  the  end  of  January  1944  totaled  more  than  H.^oo.  By  the 
end  of  March  1944.  *>s  of  the  do  units  which  were  to  comprise  the 
command  had  been  organized.  “Ninth  Air  Force  troop  requirements," 
dated  April  1944,  showed  that  4  troop  carrier  wings  and  14  troop- 
carrier  groups  had  been  allocated  to  the  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command 
and  all  but  halt  of  one  group  wen  present. 

(An  indication  of  the  growth  in  operational  strength  of  the  com¬ 
mand  mav  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  C-47  and  C  Ss  type  aircraft  from 
vS}  in  February  to  1,220  by  Mac  1  •  >44.  Kach  troop  carrier  group  was 
authorized  64  aircraft  and  a  reserve  of  2=5  percent,  totaling  Ho  aircraft. 
Two  combat  crews  manned  each  aircraft.) 

That  the  air  force  should  control  airborne  training  because  it  had 
the  means  was  recognized  by  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  which 
on  2S  December  1944.  recommended  that  necessary  command  and/or 
staff  agencies  be  established  on  the  highest  air  levels  to  handle  airborne 
training  and  operations.  The  tremendous  contribution  made  by  IX 
Troop  Carrier  Command  to  the  success  of  the  invasion  reflected  the 
thorough  and  arduous  training  undergone  prior  to  27  May  1944.  Para- 
drop.  the  glider  tow,  the  use  of  the  parapack  in  resupply,  air  landing 
of  supplies  and  medical  evacuation  were  practiced  in  48  wing  and  4 
command  exercises  which  culminated  in  the  full-scale  invasion  re¬ 
hearsal  (Kxercise  FAGIJ-)  on  12  M  ay  11144. 

Karlv  in  1944  :,U  troop  carrier  command  units  were  ordered  to  lx* 
fully  prepared  to  perform  their  assigned  mission  prior  to  V  day  ( 1 
June)  and  training  in  general  was  immediately  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  classes:  individual,  organizational  and  operational. 

To  meet  the  absolute  necessity  for  expert  navigation  in  airborne  op¬ 
erations.!  pathfinder  school  was  established  by  Headquarters,  JX  Troop 
Carrier  Command,  on  1  March  1944.  Intensive  training  was  given 
carefully  selected  pathfinder  crews  in  the  use  of  all  aids  which  enable 
a  navigator  to  pinpoint  his  position  in  normal,  night,  or  instrument 
weather  and  in  the  procedure  of  dropping  on  landing  and  drop  zones 
personnel  equipped  with  radio  beacons,  flares,  and  other  devices  to 
guide  the  aircraft  and  glider  trains. 


The  airborne  invasion  of  Normandy  and  subsequent  supply  and 
eval  uation  operations  wci\  the  principal  accomplishments  of  IX  Troop 
Carrier  Command  during  the  time  operational  months  it  remained 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

( )n  to  | nl v  1044.  orders  were  issued  sending  the  50th  and  5^rd  Troop 
Carrier  Wings  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy  to  be  used  in  the 
invasion  of  southern  France.  Units  used  in  this  operation  temporarily 
passed  out  of  control  of  the  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command.  Maj.  Gen. 
Paul  L.  Williams,  commanding  the  two  wings,  arrived  in  Italy  on  1  6 
July  1044,  and  activated  the  provisional  troop  carrier  air  division  to 
carry  out  the  invasion  mission. 

Hy  late  summer  of  1044  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  perform  all  future  airborne  missions  of  Allied  military  forces, 
both  in  the  delivery  of  troops  to  their  drop  zones  and  in  commanding 
them  before  the  drop.  It  followed  logically  that  IX  Troop  Carrier 
Command  would  form  a  keystone  of  the  new  army.  On  1  September 
1944.  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command  was  assigned  to  U.  S.  Strategic  Air 
Forces  for  administrative  control  and  was  attached  to  the  First  Allied 
Airborne  Army  for  operational  control. 

8.  IX  Air  Defense  Command 

The  IX  Air  Defense  Command  figured  in  preliminary  air  force  plan¬ 
ning,  but  its  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Squadron  was  not  pro- 
visionally  activated  until  40  March  1944.  The  delay  was  caused  by 
indecision  concerning  the  proper  tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
for  the  command,  which  had  no  precedent  in  other  air  forces.  The 
projected  organization  of  IX  Air  Defense  Command  was  evolved 
under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Richardson,  former 
Kighth  Air  Force  antiaircraft  officer,  who  was  appointed  Commanding 
General  of  the  IX  Air  Defense  Command  on  29  December  1944. 

Another  factor  that  retarded  the  development  of  IX  Air  Defense 
Command  was  the  fact  that,  pending  approval  of  the  organization  by 
Headq  uarters.  Army  Air  Forces,  personnel  were  drawn  on  a  purely 
temporary  basis  from  Ninth  Air  Force  Headquarters  and  replacement 
depots. 

The  actual  development  of  IX  Air  Defense  Command  began  in 
January  1944,  when  one  AA  artillery  brigade  and  one  AA  group  were 
assigned  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  The  personnel  of  these  units  were 
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employed  temporarily  in  command  headquarters.  which  was  desig¬ 
nated  Air  Defense  Headquarters  of  Ninth  Air  Force,  until  the  War 
Department  approved  the  provisional  activation  of  IX  Air  Defense 
Command. 

Air  defense  headquarters  immediately  assumed  control  of  all  Ninth 
Air  Force  units  then  engaged  in  the  defense  of  airdromes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  functioned,  in  effect,  as  a  regularly  constituted 
command. 

After  provisional  activation  on  30  March  1944.  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Squadron,  IX  Air  Defense  Command,  was  officially  ac¬ 
tivated  on  22  May  1944.  By  this  time  administrative  channels  had  been 
established  with  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force.  Supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  air  defense,  as  well  as  all  initial  T/E  equipment,  w'ere 
obtained  from  Communications  Zone  depots.  Class  I  supplies  and 
certain  Class  II  supplies  were  furnished  by  IX  Air  Force  Service 
Command. 

IX  Air  Defense  Command  headquarters  was  organized  along  con¬ 
ventional  lines,  with  the  Deputy  Commander  for  Operations  con- 
ttolling  the  A -2,  A-3,  and  Signals  sections,  and  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
mander  for  Administration  controlling  A-i,  A-4,  and  most  of  the 
special  staff  sections.  Except  for  the  period  of  movement  to  the 
continent  and  the  advance  into  Germany,  the  command  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  divide  into  advanced  and  main  headquarters. 

To  perform  its  mission  of  air  defense  the  command  had  assigned 
to  it:  ( 1 )  up  to  eight  AAA  brigades,  with  AAA  groups,  battalions,  and 
operations  detachments  attached;  (2)  the  71st  Fighter  Wing  (which 
functioned  as  a  part  of  the  command  headquarters)  and  two  U.  S. 
night  fighter  squadrons;  (3)  two  signal  air  warning  battalions  and  two 
fighter  control  squadrons.  Attached  for  operations  initially  were  two 
sectors  of  85  Group,  TAF,  which  included  British  air  warning,  fighter 
control  and  night  fighter  units.  These  units  were  added  because 
American  units  available  were  inadequate  for  the  task. 

OjKrations  were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  two  provisional  air 
defense  wings  (U.  S.)  and  the  two  RAF  sectors,  each  of  which  was 
assigned  an  area  of  responsibility  and  given  operational  control  over 
designated  AAA,  air  warning  and  night  fighter  units.  Later,  when 
the  Luftwaffe  was  no  longer  capable  of  major  operations  against  our 
rear  areas,  the  RAF  units  and  our  own  night  fighter  squadrons  were 
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irl<  used  l.>r  oilu  i  employment.  l Ik-  pros  iskmi.iI  .in  deb  use  u  mgs  were 
inactivated  .uni  tin-  AAA  brigade  li  e.u  Ii]Uarti  is  became  the  ni.iin  sub¬ 
ordinate  operating  echelon. 

I  In-  uimnumi  headquarters  assigned  missions  and  .irc.is  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  allocated  available  me. ins  .mil  was  primarily  responsible  lor 
•ill  supply,  .ulministr.iiion.  ,m.l  maintenance. 

Original  air  force  planning  for  1  lie  commaiiii  li.nl  contemplated  air 
force  commainl  of  all  AAA  except  tli.it  engaged  m  dose  defense  of 
ground  force  elements  .it  the  front,  but  this  was  not  acceptable  to  some 
of  the  ground  and  service  commanders.  As  the  campaign  progressed, 
In  iu<  \  er.  the  Supreme  <  am  inlander  dci  ided  that  dns  was  essential  and 
diKvted  fust  the  atl.nlimeni  and  later  outright  assignment  of  .ill  such 
AAA  to  the  IX  ADC.  1  he  strength  of  the  command  reached  a  peak 
of  some  44.000  ofheers  and  men  in  the  winter  of  0144  4:5  and  its  area 
of  responsibility  extended  from  the  channel  into  (Jennanv  and  from 
Antwerp  to  Marseille. 

The  antiaircraft  units  which  had  been  attached  to  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  in  February  and  March  11)44  were  employed  in  the  defense  of  air 
force  airdromes  until  shortly  before  I)-day,  when  they  were  released 
to  the  ground  forces.  Two  important  policies  were  evolved  while  the 
A  A  A  units  operated  with  Ninth  Air  Force  bombardment  and  fighter- 
bomber  groups:  (t)  that  an  AAA  brigade  with  attached  units  be 
responsible  for  the  air  defense  of  each  tactical  air  command  and 
of  IX  Bomber  Command;  and  <'2')  that  such  brigades  establish 
their  headquarters  adjacent  to  the  TAG  and  bomber  command 
headquarters. 

Two  signal  air  warning  battalions  and  two  P-fn  night  fighter  squad¬ 
rons  were  assigned  to  IX  Air  Defense  Command  m  March  and  April 
i<)44.  as  its  warning  and  interception  elements. 

A  tactical  training  area  was  established  in  Britain,  where  the  warn¬ 
ing,  fighter,  and  antiaircraft  components  received  practical  instructions 
in  integrated  operations.  The  training  period  showed  the  value  of 
searchlight  battalions,  which  were  subsequently  adopted  wherever 
(Kissible  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  The  number  of  assigned  or  attached 
searchlight  battalions  was  never  sufficient  for  full  coverage  of  IX  Air 
Defense  Command’s  area  of  responsibility. 

IX  Air  Defense  Command  established  advanced  headquarters  in 
Normandy  on  20  June  1944,  and  the  remainder  of  the  headquarters  had 
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c:  < >s\(  1 1  i hr  channel  f <  >  ra  onsol  id.it  c  In  .’S  1 11 1  \ .  ( )pcrat inn.i!  control  of 
the  night  lighter  squadrons  from  the  continent  began  late  in  July. 

A  basic  responsibility  of  IX  Air  I  tclcnsc  (  Dmmand  li.nl  always  been 
tin  defense  o!  Ninth  Air  Force  fields.  The  rapid  movement  of  opera¬ 
tional  bans  toward  the  front,  bowed  r,  raised  the  quest  ion  whether 
antiaircraft  units  on  fields  within  army  areas  would  be  commanded  by 
IX  Air  Defense  Command  or  bv  the  ground  forces.  I  Ins  issue  was 
ultimately  decided  on  n>  lanuary  1945,  when  SHAEF  instructed  that 
an  Armv  Croup  Rear  Air  boundary  be  established,  that  the  army  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  the  air  defense  of  all  installations  forward  of 
that  boundary  and  that  IX  Air  Defense  Command  be  resjxmsible  for 
the  air  defense  of  all  installations  rear  of  the  boundary.  The  boundary 
was  established  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  12th  Army  Croup 
and  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  such  a  way  that  all  airfields  were  in  the  rear 
area. 

9.  IX  Engineer  Command 

Isarly  111  194^,  when  it  appeared  that  the  U.  S.  tactical  air  force  for  the 
invasion  would  be  developed  within  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  plans  were 
made  to  establish  an  engineer  division  in  the  VIIJ  Air  Si>i>i>orl  Com- 
maud.  After  the  reconstitution  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  these  plans 
took  definite  shape  with  Cencral  Hrereton's  approval  of  a  proposal  to 
organize  an  independent  engineer  command  rather  than  to  have  engi¬ 
neer  functions  performed  by  a  stall  section  at  air  force  headquarters. 
The  fact  that  operations  in  the  KTO  would  reepiire  20.000  engineer 
aviation  troops  working  m  all  armv  areas  and  base  sections  largely 
determined  this  decision. 

The  first  practical  step  in  the  formation  of  IX  Engineer  Command 
was  the  approval  by  Ninth  Air  Force,  I'SAAFUK  and  ETOL’SA  of  a 
complete  T  O  tsc  E  for  command  headquarters  and  a  list  of  subordinate 
units  prepared  by  the  Engineer,  Ninth  Air  Force.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  was  slow  to  approve  the  recommended  organization, 
Incause  there  was  no  precedent  for  an  engineer  command  and  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  one  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  ETO 
or  in  any  other  theater.  Nevertheless  the  Engineer,  Ninth  Air  Force, 
was  authorized  in  the  theater  to  proceed  with  the  organization  ol  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  as  part  of  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force,  with  the 
initial  training  of  units  and  with  participation  in  plans  for  Opera- 
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tion  OVERLORD.  After  a  short  period,  when  tlie  headquarters 
was  organized  functionally  in  four  divisions  (Administration,  In¬ 
telligence,  Troops  and  (/instruction),  it  adopted  conventional  staff 
organization. 

On  J5  January  1044  Brig-  Hen.  James  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  assumed 
command  of  Engineer  Headquarters,  Ninth  Air  Force,  and  within  a 
month  the  still  unauthorized  headquarters  reached  almost  full 
strength,  completed  training  of  four  battalions  and  acquired  an  addi¬ 
tional  regiment  of  four  battalions  and  certain  ancillary  units.  Al¬ 
though  progress  continued  at  a  reasonable  pace  in  February  and  March, 
the  embrvo  organization  worked  against  difficulties  and  delays  nat- 
urallv  incident  to  the  operation  of  an  unauthorized  command  function¬ 
ing  under  informal  recognition.  It  was  obviously  difficult  to  secure 
necessarv  supplies  and  equipment,  but  the  commander  of  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  assisted  materially  by  authorizing  issue  of  adequate  signal 
equipment  to  assure  communications  between  all  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  command.  Future  events  established  the  wisdom  of  this  de¬ 
cision.  for  engineers  have  been  notoriously  weak  in  communications 
and  have  generally  had  to  depend  upon  facilities  of  the  units  which  they 
served.  IX  Engineer  Command  was  thus  spared  the  usual  delays  in 
transmission  of  instructions  and  receipt  of  reports.  In  March  1944  it 
was  estimated  that  adequate  organic  communications  would  increase 
the  output  of  the  command  by  at  least  one  airfield  a  week,  but  later 
experience  showed  that  this  was  a  conservative  estimate  and  that  IX 
Engineer  Command  was  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to  an  air  force 
which  made  signal  facilities  available  to  it.  Another  important  de¬ 
velopment,  during  the  period  before  provisional  activation  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  was  the  receipt  of  the  first  aircraft  for  its  flight  section.  The 
assignment  of  aircraft  to  the  command  permitted  rapid  transportation 
of  supervisory  jxrrsonnel  as  well  as  air  reconnaissance  to  supplement 
ground  reconnaissance  in  the  location  of  prospective  airfield  sites. 

IX  Engineer  Command  was  activated  provisionally  on  40  March 
1944,  by  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  after  the  receipt  of  a  bulk  allotment  from 
the  War  Department  which  provided  most  of  the  required  grades  and 
ratings.  Progress  in  all  phases  of  operations  was  immediately  apparent 
and  the  few  remaining  technicalities  were  eliminated  by  the  formal 
activation  of  the  command  on  1  July  1944.  By  D-day  the  command 
consisted  of  headquarters  and  headquarters  squadron,  an  engineer  air 
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force  lic.ultju.ii t crs  company.  i  i.imouflage  ami  }  airborne  engineer 
aviation  battalions.  4  aviation  regimental  headquarters  and  II  &  S  cotn- 
|>anies,  U>  engineer  aviation  battalions  and  4  combat  communications 
teams,  in  addition  to  MI*,  medical,  ordnance,  and  quartermaster  de¬ 
tachments  and  a  third  engineer  maintenance  company  en  route  to 
the  FT().  The  command  included  more  than  17,000  ofliccrs  and 
enlisted  men. 

The  chain  of  command  at  this  time  was  from  command  through 
regiment  to  battalion  and  from  command  directly  to  ancillary  unit. 
The  airborne  and  camouflage  battalions  operated  directly  under  com¬ 
mand  headquarters;  they  were  never  used  for  their  primary  mission, 
but  later  functioned  in  airfield  maintenance  and  operation  of  Class  IV 
and  other  supply  dumps.  The  engineer  aviation  battalions  were  at¬ 
tached  to  regimental  headquarters  so  that  they  could  be  shifted  freely 
between  regiments  when  necessary. 

The  headquarters  moved  to  Normandy  in  five  echelons,  the  first  on 
D-day  under  the  deputy  commander  and  the  second  on  I)  plus  5,  to 
form  an  operational  component  which  would  control  all  elements 
ashore.  The  administrative  component  followed  in  three  echelons,  the 
last  of  which  arranged  supplies  from  Britain  until  D  plus  yo.  The 
command  functioned  smoothly  on  the  beachhead  in  the  construction  of 
airfields  and  maintenance  of  airfields  in  the  army  area  (and  assistance 
to  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  in  the  maintenance  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Zone  airfields),  as  well  as  supervision  of  camouflage  and  water 
supply,  operation  of  a  reproduction  service  and  maintenance  of  roads 
to  Ninth  Air  Force  installations.  This  work  was  executed  without  basic 
change  in  the  command's  vertical  and  horizontal  organization  set  up 
in  Britain. 

As  early  as  March  11444  plans  for  the  Operation  OVKRLORD  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  dispersion  of  units  after  the  break-out  from  the  beach¬ 
head  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  operational  control.  To  meet  this 
problem  it  was  decided  that  the  command  would  be  divided  into  two 
brigades.  Commanders  of  these  brigades  were  to  operate  abreast, 
assuming  responsibility  for  operations  in  areas  designated  by  com¬ 
mand  headquarters.  Administrative  channels  were  to  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

In  early  August  11444  the  two  brigades  were  activated  to  support 
IX  and  XIX  TACs.  Command  headquarters  continued  to  control 


I  >|  KT.it  Kim.  .illi  ate  tt  o.  ,ps  .111(1  eqil;|  >MU  ill  to  brigades  .itlil  dictate  gCIl- 
ct.il  policus  t r on i  the  vuwpoint  o!  the  Niiitii  An  lope  .is  ,t  whole; 
bug. ides.  however,  wire  given  tin  widest  possible  latitude  in  meet¬ 
ing  t  he  i  equu  cm<  lU  s  o|  the  I  A(  "I  hi'  sm  i ess  o|  this  plan  was  im- 
imdi.iti  K  apparent,  with  the  result  that  the  swim  was  employed  for 
the  remainder  ol  the  1  uropc.m  campaign. 

1  * y  17  August  airfield  in.unlenatKe  had  bcionie  a  major  problem, 
with  fields  in  the  he.uhhead  area  as  well  as  under  construction  ill 
Hrittam  and  all  brigade  and  regimental  Ik  adr ] u. li  ters  engaged  in  es¬ 
tablishing  elm  (dies  near  l.e  Mans  and  reconnaissatue  toward  Paris. 
Accordingly  the  hirst  Airfield  Maintenance  Regiment  (Provisional) 
was  organized.  with  the  last  hcaw  battalion  to  arrive  and  the-  three 
airborne  battalions,  to  maintain  all  the  Normandy  fields  under  the 
l.ngmeer,  IX  Air  Force  Sciakc  Command.  It  soon  became  obvious 
that  this  arrangement  was  unworkable,  due  to  lark  of  headquarters 
personnel  and  communications  equipment.  On  s  September,  when  the 
maintenance  problem  had  turned  forward  to  l.e  Mans  Orleans-Paris, 
the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  relinquished  responsibilities  for 
maintenance  of  Com  Z  airfields  to  IX  Ingineer  Command,  which 
was  then  charged  with  maintenance  of  rear  and  forward  airfields  and 
installations,  l.ater,  w  hen  I’SSTAF,  XII  TA(  ',  and  A T( appeared  on 
the  continent,  the  strength  of  the  maintenance  forces  was  increased  to 
avoid  overextending  the  area  and  construction  efforts  of  the  first  and 
second  brigades  in  support  of  forward  elements  of  the  Ninth  Air 
hone.  Accordingly  .1  third  brigade  was  activated  by  attaching  units 
pres  iousls  employed  by  the  two  t  oust  ruction  brigades  and  by  adding  a 
regiment  and  several  battalions  from  the  l.'nited  Kingdom.  The  peak 
military  strength  of  this  brigade  was  reached  at  about  the  time  of  its 
activation.  As  the  extent  of  civilian  participation  in  rear  area  work 
increased,  engineer  troops  were  removed  from  the  Third  brigade  and 
attached  to  the  First  and  Second  brigades.  During  the  last  several 
weeks  of  operations  just  prior  to  \’l.  dav  the  Third  brigade  was 
charged  with  maintenance  and  construction  of  all  fields  and  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  T.  S,  area  west  of  the  Rhine  River  and,  in  so  doing, 
employed  less  than  the  equivalent  of  five  engineer  aviation  battalions. 

I11  October  i<m  IX  Fngincer  (-ommand  Headquarters  was  divided 
into  a  forward  operational  component  and  a  rear  administrative  com- 
|H»ncnt,  parallel  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force  dual  headquarters.  This  split 
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was  essential  bei.uise  uimiiuiiil  headquarters  near  Paris  was  losing 
touch  with  the  brigades  in  the  Nanev  and  ( Tarleroi  areas  and  with 
Advanced  I  leadquarters.  Ninth  Air  }•'< tree,  at  Verdun.  Plus  final  spl it 
siren  lied  the  command  s  resources  in  housekeeping  and  MP  personnel, 
signal  equipment  and  transportation  almost  to  the  breaking  |  "  :it. 

Meanwhile  several  new  developments  occurred  vs  h k  h  alicated  IX 
1  nginecr  (  otmiuiul  operations  to  sonu  ,  xtcut.  I  SS  PAP  Advanced 
I  leadquarters.  which  controlled  the  .’7th  Transport  W  ing,  moved  to 
tin  Paris  ana:  the  bust  Allied  Airborne  Army  required  airfields  for 
the  Arnhem  operation;  and  the  hirst  Tactical  Air  Force  was  being 
formed  and  needed  bases  in  the  I  )ijon  Nancy  I.uxeuil  area.  To  meet 
these  new  commitments  USSTAF  and  First  TAP*  engineer  commands 
were  formed  to  assume  engineer  responsibilities  for  their  parent  air 
forces.  The  decision  to  establish  two  new  engineer  commands,  with¬ 
out  adequate  personnel,  equipment  or  supply  channels,  showed  the 
importance  attached  In  each  air  force  commander  to  control  over  the 
engineer  troops  construe  ting  his  airfields.  IX  h.ngineer  Command  as¬ 
sisted  the  new  commands  in  establishing  supply  and  communications 
channels,  setting  up  construction  standards  and  adopting  operating 
procedures,  but  even  so  the  svstem  did  not  work  satisfactorily  and  on 
H  November  nq.4,  all  units  of  the  two  commands  were  attached  to  IX 
h.ngineer  Command  for  administration  and  supply. 

Since  the  First  TAP'  h.ngineer  Command  (actually  a  regimental 
headquarters  with  three  battalions)  could  not  handle  all  construction 
and  maintenance  for  the  new  air  force.  IX  h.ngineer  Command  as¬ 
signed  to  its  Second  brigade  responsibility  for  new  construction  for 
XII  TAC  in  the  Nancy  area.  Phis  arrangement  was  made  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  commanders  of  the  two  air  forces. 

On  20  February  ngpj  USSTAF  assumed  direct  command  of  all 
aviation  engineer  troops  in  the  F  IX)  and  authorized  the  activation  of 
h.ngineer  ( aimmand,  I’SSTAF,  including  IX  h.ngineer  Command  and 
the  provisional  engineer  commands  which  had  been  functioning  for 
USSTAF  and  the  First  TAP.  Pile  new  command  was  charged  with 
engineer  work  for  all  U.  S.  air  elements  in  Kuro|x\ 

While  this  development  increased  the  scope  of  the  work  and  caused 
what  seemed  to  be  a  major  organizational  change,  it  actually  did  not 
change  relations  significantly  between  Ninth  Air  Force  and  IX  Engi¬ 
neer  Command.  The  command's  main  headquarters  near  Paris  was 


s'rcngthcncd  bv  the  addition  of  a  few  A  }  |x-rsonncl  .tin!  Incarnc  the 
new  I  l<-.u Itju.ir fer s  I'.npiHTr  (  nmm.uid  ( Pros)  USS  1  Ah.  1  he  former 
advanced  headquarters  was  redesignated  Headquarters  IX  Engineer 
Command  and  the  hirst  and  Sceond  Brigades,  attached  to  it,  were 
eh  arged  with  construction  and  maintenance  in  forward  areas  for  the 
IX.  XIX  and  XXIX  TACs  and  the  First  TAF.  The  Third  Brigade, 
operating  dircith  under  the  new  USSTAF  engineer  command  head¬ 
quarters.  was  responsible  for  similar  duties  in  the  Communications 
Zone.  Tnifs  whit  h  had  served  USSTAF  or  First  TAF  in  the  preceding 
period  were  attached  to  IX  Engineer  Command  or  Third  Brigade  as 
required.  Thus  the  name  of  the  command  had  been  changed,  its 
strength  had  been  increased  to  more  than  2pxKi  and  its  sphere  of  re¬ 
sponsible  had  been  expanded,  but  IX  h.nginecr  Command  continued 
to  function  without  a  noticeable  organizational  change.  All  adminis¬ 
tration  was  direct  from  USSTAF  h.nginecr  Command  headquarters  to 
regiments,  while  operations  were  conducted  with  great  latitude  by  IX 
Engineer  Command  and  Third  Brigade  under  the  broad  supervision 
of  I'SSTAF  Engineer  Command. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  the  command  was  removed  from 
USSTAF  and  returned  to  Ninth  Air  Force  control  as  Headquarters 
JX  Engineer  Command  (Main)  exactly  as  if  no  temporary  change  in 
name  had  occurred. 

!().  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command 

The  organization  of  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  was  largely 
anticipated  in  the  Bradley  Elan.  On  16  October  104*.  IX  Air  Service 
Command  (redesignated  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  in  January 
k>44),  was  reconstituted  in  the  ETO  under  Maj.  (ien.  Henry  J.  F. 
Miller.  The  command's  first  constituents  were  Headquarters,  IX  Air 
Service  Command,  from  the  Middle  East,  and  the  VIII  Tactical  Air 
Service  Area  Command,  with  (>  air  de|>ot  groups.  The  original 
strength  was  multiplied  almost  i,<xx>  percent,  to  a  personnel  strength 
of  more  than  62,600  officers  and  enlisted  men  by  July  1944. 

Hie  mission  of  the  command  was  to  supply  and  maintain  (beyond 
the  limits  of  first  and  second  echelons)  the  tactical  commands  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force,  with  the  exception  of  the  air  defense  command,  which 
was  supplied  and  maintained  by  the  ground  forces,  and  the  IX  Engi- 
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neer  Command,  wliiih  rcuiMtl  engineer  supplies  l..m  t lie  t heater 
engineer  hut  all  other  ies  through  serviee  comma  d. 

To  fulfill  its  mission  the  eommaful  was  i barged  with  the  following 
general  functions: 

a.  The  prtHtiiement.  storage  ami  issue  of  all  items  of  supply  and 
equipment  for  all  units  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

h.  Command,  technical  control  and  supervision  of  all  activities  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force,  insofar  as  they  pertained  to  assembly,  mainte¬ 
nance,  repair,  overhaul,  modification,  salvage  and  reclamation  of  Ninth 
Air  Force  supplies  and  equipment  beyond  the  responsibilities  of  the 
first  and  second  echelons  of  maintenance. 

c.  Command  and  technical  control  of  all  Ninth  Air  Force  depots 
and  service  teams  and  such  other  organizations  and  facilities  as  were 
assigned  or  attached  to  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  ( 'omtnand. 

d.  Formulation  of  detailed  plans  and  publication  of  directions  gov¬ 
erning  supply,  assembly,  repair,  maintenance,  modifications,  overhaul, 
distribution,  and  salvage  activities. 

e.  Supervision  of  training  of  all  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command 
units  and  organizations  and  the  operation  of  schools  and  facilities,  as 
directed  by  the  Commanding  (Jencral,  Ninth  Air  Force,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  technical  personnel  of  all  arms  and  services  within  the 
Ninth  Air  Force. 

f.  Coordination  between  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  civil  and  military 
agencies  within  the  theater  of  operations  on  matters  pertaining  to 
supply,  maintenance  and  such  other  administrative  functions  as  were 
not  organically  within  or  specifically  assigned  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force. 

g.  The  issuance  of  such  technical  instructions  pertaining  to  material, 
equipment  and  supplies  of  aircraft  and  their  related  equipment  as  were 
not  covered  by  technical  instructions  from  higher  authority. 

h.  Preparation  of  estimates  for  funds  as  required  by  agencies  and 
facilities  of  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command,  with  the  exception  of 
pay  rolls  of  military  personnel  and  the  supervision  of  funds  so  allocated. 

i.  Disbursement  of  all  public  funds  for  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

j.  The  preparation  for  issuance  by  the  Commanding  (ieneral,  Ninth 
Air  Force,  of  technical  directives,  procedures  and  instructions  cover¬ 
ing  supply,  assembly,  repair,  maintenance,  modification,  overhaul, 
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distribution.  .m<i  vil\,u;c  aitivities,  oilier  tli.m  tin »s<.-  applying  ex- 
i  iiisn <  !\  ii >  I X  An  l'oiee  Semi  e  <  'oinm.iinl. 

k.  I1h  dt  ii  rmmation  .mil  maintenance  of  adequate  l<  vcls  of  si ij >|>] \- 
.it  .ill  depots.  agnu  ii  s  .iihI  sets  k c  units  under  the  i ommund  or  tec hnical 
eoiitrol  "I  the  IX  \ 1 1  l'oiee  Service  ('onim.im!. 

l.  Ti.niv|'on.iiion  or  arrangement  lor  transport. itioti  of  personnel, 
equipment  and  supplies  o|  Niniii  Air  I'one  units  m  rxuss  of  capubil- 
itiesol  organic  li.inspoit.il ion  lacihlies. 

in.  The  <lis. inn. mu  nt  and  di  niohihzal  ion  ot  ( ierm.in  Air  Force  units 
as  dirt  r  ted  hv  (  annul. Hiding  ( lener.d,  Ninth  Air  Force. 

n.  The  issuance  oi  orders  and  instructions  necess.irv  to  accomplish 
assigned  duties  and  responsibilities. 

o.  Siu  h  other  specific  duties  as  might  from  tune  to  time  he  direr  ted 
hv  the  Commanding  Cirneral.  Ninth  Air  Force,  or  higher  authority. 
(IX  Air  Force  Service  ( 'ommand.  Organizational  Manual,  Memoran¬ 
dum  :o  2,  20  Fehruarv  mq^.) 

More  than  types  of  units  were  incorporated  into  the  command  to 
disch.nge  these  functions  ctkctively.  T  he  entire  structure  was  based 
ii|*>n  the  framework  o|  (  t  )  Headquarters  IX  Air  Force  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  (j)  advanced  air  de  pot  areas,  ( q)  base  air  depot  ana,  (_|)  air 
depot  groups  or  tactical  air  depots,  (e;)  service  groups,  (f>)  quarter¬ 
master  truck  groups  and  (7)  air  transport. 

( Command  headquarters  was  organized  on  the  premise  that  the  com¬ 
mand  luiktimied  as  A  q  of  the  air  torse.  Instead  of  the  conventional 
stall  section  system  service  command  centralized  control  of  almost  all 
t y | v s  of  subordinate  units  under  four  major  operating  divisions:  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Training,  Transportation.  Maintenance,  and  Supply.  This 
structure,  rounded  out  by  a  special  stall,  required  no  basic  reorgani¬ 
zation  during  the  war.  The  following  changes,  however,  were  made 
to  meet  new  or  increased  functional  responsibilities: 

a.  A  disarmament  division  was  established. 

b.  l  he  Operations  section,  under  Personnel  and  Training  division, 
and  the  Plans  section  merged  into  a  new  Plans  and  Operations  division. 
This  division  was  created  because  Operations,  the  organization  and 
movement  of  all  subordinate  units,  required  intimate  cooperation  with 
Plans. 

c.  A  Special  Training  Section  was  operative  during  the  command’s 
most  intensive  jxrriod  of  activity. 
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The  1 1 un in. iiu I  .11  Ini  M  il  t .1 1 *’<  1.  lit ai1>I<  *  (mu <lin.it mu  with  Ninth  Air 

hone  In  establishing  in  adqu.  utc's  .is  close  .is  possible  to  ,ur  force  ad 
i i 1 1 1 i i si i ,t 1 1 \ <  In  adquarn  is  .uni  In  m.nni. lining  nit uii.itt  luismi  with 
.ii r  tone  A  i  un  pt  i s« >i un  1  matters;  A  4  mi  matters  peri. lining  in  op 
nations  .uni  training;  and  A  4  mi  matters  <>f  transportation,  supply 
and  maintenance.  (When  Ninth  Air  l;oree  adopted  the  directorate 
sv stem  liaisi  m  was  kepi  up  with  the  appropriate  director ). 

The  command  assigned  a  full  tune  liaison  officer  to  Ninth  Air  force 
Advanced  Headquarters  »n  the  eontment  to  relay  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  ol  units  ami  to  expedite  the  accomplishment  of  special 
projects  and  tlu  inter*  hange  of  ideas  and  plans.  IX  Air  Force  Service 
Command  also  maintained  *  lose  liaison  with  transportation,  chemical 
warfare,  engineer,  ordnance,  quartermaster,  signal  and  fiscal  sections 
at  air  force  headquarters. 

A  similarly  intimate  relationship  existed  between  service  command 
and  the  other  commands,  particularly  nth  Hombarduu  tit  Division  and 
the  tactical  air  commands.  In  October  11144  it  was  decided  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  Directorate  of  Supply  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  service  command  supply  division  would  make  weekly 
visits  to  each  command  to  discuss  particularly  urgent  and  individual 
problems. 

F.xccpt  for  a  detachment  which  crossed  the  channel  with  the  first 
fighter  bomber  groups,  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  did  not  m  lin- 
tain  an  advanced  headquarters. 

The  Bradley  Flan  anticipated  the  need  for  subordinate  area  com¬ 
mands  to  supervise  operation  of  the  service  units,  in  October  and 
November  1  *>4 4  two  advanced  air  depot  areas  were  created  to  operate 
as  small  task  force  headquarters,  with  a  horizontal  organization  simi¬ 
lar  to  service  command;  1.  e.,  the  divisional  and  special  stall  structures. 

The  planned  function  of  the  HADA  was  to  serve  as  a  base  supply 
depot  oil  the  continent,  to  assemble  aircraft  and  maintain  personnel  re¬ 
placement  depots  and  to  discharge  intransit  functions  for  air  force  sup 
plies.  bADA  headquarters  was  organized  the  same  way  as  command 
headquarters. 

Air  depot  groups  and  tactical  air  depots  were  organized  under  IX 
Air  Force  Service  Command  to  perform  fourth  echelon  maintenance 
and  to  stock  ami  issue  all  types  of  air  force  supplies.  The  practice  of 
assigning  air  depot  groups  geographically  was  very  satisfactory  for  the 
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1 1 imiiuml  .mil  tei  linii  .il  control  of  servin'  groups  and  operations  under 
that  sesteti!  were  more  eflciiive  than  they  were  when  the  AADAs 
lotnmanded  the  servin'  groups.  However,  when  they  were  used  m 
the  even  ise  of  siu  li  nmunand  ait  de  pot  group  headijuarters  had  to  he 
enlarged. 

Perform. mi  e  of  third  eihelon  tnamtenanee  and  supply  was  the  re- 
sp.  msthiht  v  <  >f  the  servn  e  group.  Service  units  whn h  prior  to  Novem - 
her  io'ts  had  hceti  assigned  to  tactual  units  were  assigned  directly  to 
the  service  command  and  continued  so  throughout  the  operational 
period.  An  carlv  plan  proposed  the  division  of  service  groups  into 
two  independent  organizations,  each  serving  a  comhat  unit.  It  was 
found  more  expedient,  however,  to  maintain  service  group  hcadquar 
ters  to  direct  two  service  teams.  Direct  administrative  control  of  the 
serviie  groups  was  first  assigned  to  AADAs  and  later  to  air  depot 
groups,  both  of  which  supplied  the  service  groups  and  supervised  them 
tec  hnicallv. 

Mobile  reclamation  and  repair  squadrons  were  assigned  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  group  so  service  aircraft  which  crashed  or  landed  with  battle 
damage  away  from  their  home  base.  These  squadrons,  which  were 
initially  developed  by  \  ill  Air  Force  Service  Command,  were  also 
utilized  In  IX  AFSC  to  assemble  aircraft  and  gliders  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  personnel  of  air  depot  and  service  groups.  They  proved 
particularly  useful  and  valuable  to  the  air  force  because  of  their 
flexibility  and  mobility,  which  enabled  them  to  execute  a  great 
variety  of  emergency  functions. 

QuartcrnVistcr  truck  groups  were  assigned  to  a  truck  pool  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  high  transportation  demands,  but  the  shortage  of  truck 
transportation  remained  a  difficult  and  acute  problem  throughout  the 
entire  campaign.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  inability  of  Communi 
cations  Zone  to  fulfill  its  original  commitment  to  deliver  all  supplies, 
both  common  issue  and  those  peculiar  to  the  air  force,  to  dumps  or 
depots  within  40  miles  of  the  units  which  required  them. 

Service  command’s  air  transport  in  Britain  consisted  of  an  air 
transport  group,  which  provided  transport  for  cargo  and  passengers; 
a  ferry  xquadion,  which  flew  combat  aircraft  from  assembly  and 
storage  points  to  combat  groups;  and  an  air  transport  wing  whiib 
controlled  the  two  organizations  and  was  directly  under  command 
headquarters.  After  the  invasion  these  air  transport  functions  were 
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expanded  to  include  operations  oil  tlu  ointment  .it m I  In’, von  di 
continent  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Sepn  mber  mpj  .ill  due< 
units  were  taken  from  the  command  and  assigned  to  USSTAF,  u  liu  It 
assumed  responsihilitv  for  ferrving  amiaft  and  transporting  <  ugo 
and  personnel  for  the  Ninth  Air  l;une.  It  allotted  a  limited  number 
o|  aircraft  to  the  IX  Air  hour  Sir\nc  Command,  which  organized 
a  provisional  transport  group  lor  small  scale  internal  operations  on 
the  continent.  Later  a  fern  mg  squadron  was  reassign'd  ro  the 
provisional  group. 

On  December  n>.^.  the  command  had  assigned  to  it  unm 
with  a  personnel  strength  of  more  than  42,000.  For  the  most  par: 
original  units  came  Irom  VIII  Air  Support  Command  and  VIII  Tac¬ 
tual  Air  Se  nice  Area  Command.  Four  of  12  air  depot  groups  were 
activated  In  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Three  service  groups  and  4  service  squadrons  umc 
from  the  /I. 

Peak  strength  was  reached  in  July  1044,  when  more  than  02,000 
sound  in  4^0  units  were  assignee!  to  the  command.  Air  depot  groups 
totaled  1  4:  service  groups,  24. 

In  November  1044  a  number  of  units  with  personnel  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  hirst  Tactical  Air  Force  (  Prov ).  A  personnel  increase  of 
2.217  in  February  and  March  104s  was  caused  primarily  by  transfer  into 
the  command  of  limited  service  personnel  from  the  ground  forces,  a 
program  which  was  considered  highly  unsatisfactory  by  service  com¬ 
mand,  which  needed,  not  combat  weary  basics,  but  highlv  trained 
specialists. 

IX  Air  Force  Service  ('ommand  was  assigned  many  functions  which 
were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  preliminary  plans.  Among  the 
principal  special  functions  were:  glider  assembly,  disarmament,  air¬ 
craft  modification,  flying  control,  and  P\V  stockade. 

IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  s  participation  in  the  Normandv 
invasion  was  planned  operationally  and  administratively  through  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  planning  group  111  coordination  with  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters,  Allied  h.xpeditionary  Forces:  21st  Army  Group  (British); 
12th  U.  S.  Army  Group;  and  Headquarters,  Allied  Fxpcditionury  Air 
Force.  The  complicated  logistics  problem  introduced  by  tables  of  sup¬ 
ply  requirements  for  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was  worked  out  In  the  IX 
Air  Force  Service  Command.  In  May  1944  General  Miller  was 
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sum iiidl  b\  Hug.  (iiii.  Mvton  R.  Wood.  wlin  retained  uimnuiiil 
throughout  1 1 u  balance  o|  t lie  w.ir. 

Hi  Ml  ll  1 '.Hi  Ids  111  I  lie  II  It  r.  HIM  I  (It  I'll!  group  were  tile  Ills!  ill  Ills  of  the 
diinm.niil  in  uadi  the  lx  . u  lies.  I  hi  v  l.nnleil  mi  7  June  .mil  imme¬ 
diate  l\  hey. hi  in  establish  .nr  turn'  si ij ij »! v  (lumps.  Quartermaster 
iniik  inni|'.niies  followed.  In. tiled  with  1. Hiding  m.iteii.d  .mil,  mi  S 
|nne.  the  .ids. lined  he. nli|n. triers  nf  the  imnm.iiid  1. Hided. 

Signal  n iin | '.lines.  (  )r di i.nn  e  .1111111111  ill mn  n  11  np. tines,  set  \  u  e  groups, 
and  elements  n(  nutiu mils  ntlier  sen  m  •  :  -  followed  shnrtlv  there 
.dter.  On  I )  plus  ^  tin  In'-!  >:  depot  14  r '  n  1  p  i  .line  .tshnre.  Servin' 
units  ,n  1  nin | '.11  lied  .ill  t .n  t  n  .1 1  units  which  shit  ted  then  bases  i  it  1  iper.i- 
timis  to  the  mntinent.  Hv  1  November  1044.  the  entire  1  mnnt.ind  se  ts 
established  nn  the  cmitinent. 

Tin  commands  accomplishment  from  1  October  104;  to  v  May 
H/4S  ni. ic  be  seen  111  the  billowing  statistical  summary: 


\u.  r.ilt  t c-| v  1 1 1  »-t ( 

Am  rati  iiiixlilicd 
Am  1. itt  assi  ml'lcd 
An.  rail  salt  ayi  <! 

(  '.iTf.11  trarisjxirted  In  Inn  is 
I  \  1  si  in  iii  1  1  i.m  s|  xii  ted  l  is  inn  k 
\  1  talinn  plsi dine  deln (  lid 


lulls 

gallons 


I  S.  <,W 
s.  4-~ 

i  •  “7C 
■MU 


C  SI  MMARY  OF  ORGANIZATION 


It  has  been  shown  that  basic  planning  for  the  use  of  t.ktical  air  power 
in  the  Furopean  Theater  o(  Operations  was  generally  sound.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  the  Ninth  Air  Force  dev  iateil  from  these  plans  to 
accomplish  cllcctivc  tactical  air  etlort.  In  review,  the  tnodthc ations 
that  were  called  for  to  insure  the  maximum  etlort  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  development  of  the  tactical  air  commands  was  called  tor  by 
the  urgent  requirement  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  liaison  with  the 
coojierating  army  counterparts.  The  TAC  headquarters  was  almost 
invariably  adjacent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  with  which  it  co¬ 
ordinated  its  efforts.  This  close  association  was  necessary  for  im¬ 
mediate  interchange  of  air  and  ground  information  and  joint  air- 
ground  tactical  planning.  In  the  air  planning  the  air  commanders  se¬ 
lected  the  air  objectives  and  established  the  target  programs.  |  lowever, 
such  selection  was  normally  aided  by  consultation  with  ground  com- 
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mandiis.  I  he  result  <>|  this  collaboration  is  obvious  from  tlie  cx- 
tr, (onlin.it  v  air  giound  eooper.itive  success  that  was  achieved. 

2.  I  lu  W  ar  Department  authori/ation  ol  separate  atr  defense  and 
engineer  commands  was  ahsolutely  essential,  in  that  attempts  to  cx- 
ercise  cllci  live  control  of  these  o[nrations  through  the  stall  at  air  force 
hi  adquarti  i  s  would  not  only  have  heen  excessivelv  slow  and  titl- 
wicldv  hut  giosslv  melluient.  The  huge  stall  that  would  have  heen 
rei|intcd  to  control  those  units  would  have  destroyed  the  mobility 
of  the  .in  lone  headquarters  and  seriously  interfered  with  normal 
operations. 

T  Operations  in  general,  throughout  the  European  theater,  were 
hindered  In  the  fact  that  requirements  frequently  arose  for  change  in 
functions  and  or  operating  procedures  m  units,  which,  however  well 
justified,  could  ve  ry  seldom  he  reflected  in  authorized  changes  of  tables 
of  organization  and  equipment.  It  was  found  that  tables  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment  were  generally  too  inflexible  for  major  changes 
of  function.  In  particular  it  was  found  that  the  original  T  ()  &  Ex 
of  the  tactical  air  commands  were  inadequate  and  had  to  he  augmented 
from  such  sources  as  the  inactive  IX  Fighter  Command  and  by  strip¬ 
ping  wings  of  personnel.  Another  major  example  was  the  case  of  in¬ 
strument  bombing  units,  where  provisional  activation,  organization, 
manning,  equipping,  and  training  were  undertaken  and  met  at  the 
expense  of  the  operational  effort.  Requirements  for  weather  recon¬ 
naissance  were  met  in  a  similar  manner. 

i.  1  lie  pitifully  small  allocation  of  reconnaissance  units,  both  tactical 
and  technical,  which  were  made  available  in  the  accepted  troop  basis 
plans,  detracted  most  materially  from  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  effort. 

5.  There  existed,  throughout  the  war  in  western  Europe,  a  serious 
inadequacy  in  the  night  striking  force  and  extensive  augmentation  was 
considered  necessary  to  put  the  Ninth  Air  Force  on  an  effective  24-lumr 
ojierational  basis. 

6.  The  allocation  of  truck  and  motor  transport  to  the  air  force  was 
generally  not  adequate  to  cope  with  emergency  situations  requiring 
immediate  large  scale  movements. 

7.  Air  transport  facilities,  controlled  by  the  air  forces  and  its  com¬ 
mands,  were  also  seriously  inadequate.  Air  force  reliance  on  external 
air  transport  agencies  did  not  work  out  at  all  satisfactorily.  This  was 
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especially  evident  in  .1  mobile  campaign  where  .ill  types  of  transjwir- 
tation  were  at  a  premium  and  communieations  were  overloaded. 

8.  Serviee  and  eomhat  eommanders  were,  in  general,  not  fully 
acquainted  with  one  another’s  specific  mission  and  function  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  did  not  derive  the  benefits  that  would  have  resulted  from 
closer  association  and  mutual  understanding  of  capabilities,  limitations 
and  problems. 

9.  Battle  tactics  and  techniques  taught  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were 
considerably  and  continuously  altered  during  combat  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  Replacement  crews  frequently  arrived  in  the 
theater  without  adequate  training  for  their  combat  assignment.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  tactical  air  force  was  required  to  establish  elaborate 
training  programs  and  schools  within  the  theater.  This  training  ob¬ 
ligation  materially  detracted  from  the  over  all  operational  effort  which 
the  tactical  air  force  exerted  against  the  enemy. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  Ninth  Air  Force  organizational  changes, 
the  necessity  for  deviation  from  the  orthodox  rules  for  organization  and 
the  consensus  of  staff  and  commanders’  opinion  concerning  internal 
and  external  organization  will  be  found  in  chapters  IV  and  V  dealing 
with  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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Chapter  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS:  EXTERNAL 


( Derived  from  an  analysis  of  Ninth  Air 
Forte  relationships  with  lateral  and  higher 
headquarters  of  the  ground  and  air  forces) 

A.  GFNIRAL 

1.  "Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Forces" 

ALTHOUGH  FI  HI  A )  MANUAL  ^  i— ^5,  “Aviation  in  Support  of 
Ground  Forces,''  was  a  useful  basic  guide  in  tactical  air  operations,  much 
of  its  material  proved  to  he  obsolete  in  the  course  of  the  huropean 
campaign. 

The  fundamental  terminology  of  the  manual,  for  instance,  is  not  only 
outmoded  but  inaccurate.  The  previous  conception  of  air  “support," 
which  recurs  constantly  in  FM  35,  has  been  definitely  superseded 
bv  the  richer,  more  accurate  conception  of  air  “cooperation."  Another 
obsolete  term  employed  in  the  manual  is  “observation,"  which  docs 
not  adequately  convey  the  program  of  visual,  tactical,  photographic 
and  artillery  reconnaissance  carried  out  in  1944  and  1945  by  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  force. 

FM  ps’s  treatment  of  the  composition  of  a  tactical  air  force  is 
no  longer  correct  or  applicable.  The  basic  assignment  of  bomber, 
interceptor,  air  support  and  air  force  base  commands  to  a  tactical  air 
force  was  modified  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force  to  provide  for  a  bombard¬ 
ment  division,  three  tactical  air  commands,  an  air  defense  command, 
an  air  service  command  and  an  engineer  command.  Such  flexibility 
in  the  alignment  of  commands  is  not  visualized  in  FM  31-35. 

To  correct  these  and  other  inaccuracies  and  inadequacies  and  to 
present  a  modern,  complete  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  aviation 
in  coojK-ration  with  ground  forces,  it  is  recommended  that  FM  31—35 
lx-  reviewed  and  revised  on  the  basis  of  practical  air-ground  experience 
in  the  FTC)  and  other  combat  theaters. 
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2.  (  nntrnl  < >1  Air  Power 

l’lii  -i  inn  h  tit  si  iii  1'n  nl  .in  |  n\\<i  in  I  Ik  u  .11  i  >1  u  i  stem  In  rope  un- 
qualitu  1 1 1 \  pinMil  ili.it  tli.  striking  p.iuii  <4  tin  .hi  lories  must  not 
In  1 1 1 \  iil'  il  In  assigning  hi  .itt. tilunp  sulniiilm.iti  .nr  units  n,  ( lem<  tits 

nl  tin  pt  i  miii  I  I.  H  i  rs.  Siit  1 1  a  >  I  o  i  si<  m.  u  I  mi  1 1  was  not  made  in  the  F  I  (), 

wi  mhl  n  lake  it  impossible  t  •  •  i  1 1 1 1  >1  <  n  t.u  t  u  a  I  an  po\s  cr  with  the  greatest 
tli  \rl>i!  it  \  .mi  I  <  llet  1 1 s  i  n<  ss. 

It  is  1 1  n  mi  mi  iii  It .  I  that  tin  t  quality  and  inn  rdependetice  of  air  and 
ground  luiiis  he  maintained  as  imi<i|ah)e  military  policy.  that  direct 
control  of  all  .nailable  air  power  he  initialized  under  the  air  luree 
i'i >mmandt  r  and  that  the  air  force  toininander  he  responsible  lor  op¬ 
era!  n  ms  dirt  1 1 1  \  to  the  Supreme  ( "omtnander. 

Troop  Basis  of  the  Original  Organizational  Plan 

Iht  original  organizational  plan  (most  common!’,  referred  to  as 
the  Brailles  Plan )  tor  the  tactual  air  force  which  would  cooperate  with 
the  ground  forces  in  the  Allied  assault  on  western  h.urope  was  basically 
sound  and  adequate  in  its  troop  basis,  although  certain  deficiencies  be¬ 
came  apparent  as  the  organizational  plan  began  to  take  its  physical 
shape. 

The  I  >asic  deficiencies  were: 

First,  adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  personnel  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  operational  headquarters  which  the  tactical  air  forces  in  the 
F.TO  required  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the  iath  Armv  (iroup  and 
its  four  armies  and  with  the  bth  Army  (iroup  and  its  one  L.  S.  army. 
(Although  it  w.’is  advanced  as  the  inclusive  basis  for  the  strength  and 
organization  of  American  tactical  air  power  in  the  F.TO,  the  planned 
troop  basis  applied  only  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  did  not  anticipate 
the  formation  of  the  First  Tactical  Air  Force  (  Prov ) ). 

Second,  adequate  provision  was  not  made  lor  ofliccr  and  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  for  tactical  air  liaison  parties,  air  liaison  othccrs,  operational 
research  and  similar  functions. 

Third,  adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  military  police  and  se¬ 
curity  battalions  to  guard  airdromes  and  other  installations.  ( Most  of 
the  temporary  airdromes  which  the  Ninth  Air  Force  occupied  were  in¬ 
adequately  guarded,  and  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  prevent  civil¬ 
ians  and  unauthorized  military  personnel  from  entering  installations, 
pilfering  equipment  and  interfering  with  military  functions.  The  use 
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( >|  v  w  1 1 i.i n  giiai  <  Is  w  as  uns.it  ist  .)>  1 1  >r\  lx  i  .it i si  t  In  \  list  i,i  1 1  v  tilt  I  ii<  >l  speak 
Tnghsli  .m.l  , lit i  nut  iiink  i  si.iml  tin  n.itnrr  <>1  then  employment.) 

Footili.  ,m  m.iili  i|ii.iti  .illm  .tin>n  <>l  basu  enlisted  personnel  made 
n  nr,  i  ss.ii  \  I,,  1 1 si  ic,  1 1 mi  .i IK  qualified  personnel  fur  basu  Iiiih  Huns. 

|-  it  lit.  n,  i  pr<  >\  isii  ms  win  m.iilr  lot  I  lie  persi  hiik  1  .mil  equipment  to 
i h g.nn/i  tin  in  ,  i  ss.ii  \  Iiisimmi  ill  bombing  mills  required  m  the 
.ill  wr.lllll  I  i  i  ‘1 !,  1 1 1,  I  lit  operations. 

Si  xi  li.  I  In  n*  win  st  i  mush  inadi  quale  prov  isimis  lor  .ill  phases  of 
rii  i  mu  i.u  ss.i  i  h  i  I -ill  i.  irtii  .il  .uni  tciliiiK.il.  1. sample:  No  provision 
\\  .is  m.  H  k  1 1  n  w  i  .ii  In  i  i  n  <  ii  m.i  i  ss.ii  in'. 

Seventh.  ini  ,nli iju. Ur  provision  was  made  for  night  photographic 
re,  i  imuiss.uii  c.  Tlir  r nt irr  .illor.it ion  tor  tin  t.irtu  .il  .iir  forrc  consisted 
•  it  mu  thrill  ot  pi  i s. mill  I  m  .i  pliotoiiiiiim.iiss.iiur  squadron.  An- 
ot In  i  i  xumpli  :  Hu  nmmmim  requirement  ot  Ninth  Air  Force  vv.is  five 
rc i onn.ii's.im r  groups,  hut  milv  two  were  proviilnl,  one  ol  titan  .t 
photo  group. 

I  i  h  t  h ,  no  pr  <  iv  is  ion  w  .is  i  n.  nil  lor  ,i  training  rotntn.ittil. 

Ninth,  no  pros  ision  vv  .is  imti.illv  m.iilr  lor  .in  engineer  lomtti.inil. 

Truth,  no  prov  ision  w  as  initi.illv  m.nlr  for  an  air  ilrtriisi  ruminainl. 

T  k  v  rnth.  tin  ulrillv  in.iilri|iiatr  prov  ision  vv  as  m.iilr  tor  night  striking 
fonts  of  all  tartir .il  tvprs. 

Tvvrlfth.  ilrriilrillv  in.ulri|uatr  provision  was  made  for  Ordnance 
maintenance  roinpanirs  for  a  IngMy  mobile  tactical  air  force. 

Ii  is  rcioinmendcd.  m  future  planning  ‘or  a  tactical  air  force  to  co¬ 
operate  with  an  army  group,  (i)  that  provision  he  made  for  ample 
hulk  allotments  of  personnel  lo  meet  unforeseen  requirements;  (a) 
that  prov  ision  he  made  for  instrument  bombing  units,  a  weather  recon¬ 
naissance  .ignis  v  and  adequate  tactical  and  technical  reconnaissance 
units;  (  that  the  allotment  of  guard  and  security  personnel  he  con¬ 
siderable  larger  than  it  was  for  the  Ninth  Air  Force;  ( q)  that  provisions 
he  made  for  the  nucleus  of  a  training  command,  an  air  defense  com¬ 
mand  and  an  engineer  command  that  could  he  rapidly  expanded  and 
equipped  as  dictated  by  the  immediate  tactical  situation;  («;)  that 
thoroughly  adequate  provision  Ik  made  for  night  striking  forces  of  all 
<actic.il  types;  and  (<))  that  the  urgent  requirement  for  mobility  in  a 
tactical  air  force  he  recognized  by  future  air  force  planners  by  au¬ 
thorizing  completely  adequate  air  and  motor  transport  and  a  large 
complement  of  Ordnance  maintenance  companies. 
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Requirement  for  Theater  Air  Headquarters  and  Statement 
of  War  Department  Policy  for  Co-Equal  Air-Ciround 
Headquarters 

There  existed  a  need  at  theater  level  for  separate,  co-equal  air  and 
ground  headquarters,  which  could  closely  coordinate  their  operations 
hut  remain  independently  responsible  to  the  theater  commander  or  the 
Supreme  Commander,  as  the  case  might  he.  (See  chart  of  proposed 
organization  on  p.  97. )  In  addition  to  coordinating  theater  level  air- 
ground  administrative  and  operational  planning,  such  theater  air  head¬ 
quarters  would  establish  over  all  air  administrative  and  operational 
policy  and  generally  supervise  its  execution.  More  specifically  ,  it 
would :  ( 1 )  requisition  and  assign  all  air  forces  personnel :  ( 2)  establish 
for  the  several  air  forces  uniform  policies  for  combat  crew  replacement, 
rotation  of  personnel,  leave  quotas  and  furloughs  involving  extensive 
travel:  ( 3,)  coordinate  all  matters  between  the  air  forces  in  the  theater 
and  headquarters  army  air  forces;  and  (4)  establish  and  maintain 
liaison  with  the  various  other  Allied  governments  in  the  theater  and 
brans  lies  of  their  armed  forces. 

If  such  operationally  coordinated  but  independent  air  ami  ground 
theater  headquarters  had  been  maintained  in  the  I'.TO.  the  resultant 
gain  in  flexibility  of  decision  and  promptness  of  action  by  the  theater 
level  of  air  command  would  have  materially  aided  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  in  the  execution  of  its  administrative  and  operational  commit¬ 
ments. 

There  further  existed  in  this  theater  a  requirement  for  a  concrete 
War  Department  statement  of  policy  as  to  which  air  and  ground 
headquarters  would  be  considered  co-equal. 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  the  War  Department  establishes!  co-equal  air  and  ground 
theater  headquarters,  which  would  coordinate  their  operations  but  re¬ 
main  independently  responsible  to  the  over  all  theater  commander  or 
the  Supreme  Commander,  as  the  case  may  be.  (See  chart  Page  97). 

h.  That  the  theater  air  headquarters  Ik-  responsible  for  all  AAF  and 
theater  matters  of  air  policy  determination  and  dissemination  and 
for  air  liaison  with  other  governments  and  branches  of  their  armed 
forces. 
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*».  Authorized  Representation  of  \\  Dancl  I  Ic|  AAI;  in  the  Theater 

<>l  'nations  in  general  throughout  t lie  .111  lories  in  the  I  I'O  were 
hampered  hv  the  l.iit  that,  although  requin  mi  tits  I  it  * | in  ti 1 1  \  arose 
for  changes  in  (minions  and  operating  pton  (hires  of  units,  such  re¬ 
quirements  eoiild  verv  seldom  he  relleeted  in  ihangcs  in  unit  authori¬ 
zation.  I  lie  I  ( )  i\  I  s  \m  re  gcnorallv  too  indexible  lor  major  1  lunges 
ol  lulu  tion. 

It  is  k a  oninieiided  that  in  future  wartime  operations  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  Army  Air  Fones  establish  in  eaeli  theater  representatives 
..uthori/ed.  within  ho  i.it  I  pi  iln  u  s  estahlished  I  w  the  War  Department, 
to  approve  spinal  equipment  lists  (where  the  equipment  required 
1  \  ist s  m  the  theater  or  m  excess  stoek  in  the  /one  ol  the  Interior )  and 
augmentation,  .ntivation.  dishandnieiit  and  establishment  of  units 
within  the  t n » >p  I'.isis. 

(>.  Comparative  Rank — Air  Forces  and  Ground  Forces 

The  air  force  and  its  eotiijxiiutits  were  at  a  disadv .intake  in  the 
1  utope.m  Theater  of  Ope  rations,  because  the  commanders  ot  air  com¬ 
ponents  wa  re  ol  lower  rank  than  the  lomnianders  ol  then  associated 
ground  components.  Three  ol  the  four  tactical  air  commands  were 
commanded  (oiiginallv)  b\  brigadier  pent  tab,  w  hile  their  three  as¬ 
sociated  armies  ware  commanded  In  lieutenant  generals.  This  dis- 
paritv  extended  throughout  the  TAG  .trim  stalls  as  well.  Frequently 
air  commanders  and  their  stalls  were  required  to  deal  with  ground 
officers  two  grades  higher  but  occupying  comparable  e  :111m. md  and 
stall  positions.  Tins  is  not  intended  to  imply  l li.it  air  ground  relations 
were  not  generally  verv  amiable  or  that  problems  ware  not  equitably 
worked  out.  However.  differences  in  grade  imposed  considerable  dis 
advantages  on  air  components  dealing  with  the  ground  forces 

If  the  air  fotee  had  had  a  greater  number  of  general  ofheers  in  op 
(rational  and  administrative  positions,  smoother  cooperation  and 
planning  with  the  ground  forces  could  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  recommended  that  olheers  in  command  or  stab  positions,  lor 
which  existing  T  Os  authorize  general  othccr  grade.  Ire  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  for  promotion  to  the  authorized  grade.  If  the  officer  occupying 
the  jmsition  is  not  qualified  for  general  othccr  grade,  he  should  be  re¬ 
placed  In  an  oflicer  w  ho  din  s  soqualify. 
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It  is  t  in  tin  I  rcc<  >m  mended  lli.it  exist  mg  I  Os  be  .111  hi  tiled  to  provide 
th.it  .111  foree  command  .mil  st.ill  ollieers  he  .uitliori/ed  simil.ir  grades 
to  p.ir.illel  ground  force  command  .md  st.ill  ollieers,  where  it  is  es- 
t.ihlislied  that  certain  air  and  ground  headquarters  will  cooperate  on 
am  equal  basis. 

7.  Replacement  Training 

The  combat  tactics  and  techniques  originally  taught  at  training 
ci  liters  111  the  /.one  of  the  Interior  were  considerably  and  continuously 
altered  in  combat.  In  the  campaign  in  the  FTO  replacement  pilots 
frequently  arrived  in  the  theater  without  adequate  training  for  their 
combat  assignments. 

( ‘onsequcntlv  the  tactical  air  force  was  required  to  establish  elaborate 
training  programs  and  schools  within  the  theater,  most  specifically 
within  the  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command.  This  training  obligation 
materialK  detracted  from  the  over  all  operational  effort  which  the 
tactical  air  force  could  exert  against  the  enemy,  since  no  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  troop  basis  fur  training  on  such  a  scale  and  therefore 
personnel  and  material  needed  in  combat  had  to  be  allocated  for 
training  purposes. 

Since  combat  tactics  and  techniques  were  invariably  developed  and 
modified  in  the  theater  of  operations,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  have  had  an  active  liaison  branch  of  the  AAF 
Training  Command  established  m  each  overseas  theater  to  observe, 
study  and  implement  the  necessary  training  of  replacement  crews  in 
the  /one  of  the  Interior  111  the  current  tactical  and  technical  develop¬ 
ments  learned  in  combat.  Furthermore  it  would  have  been  practi¬ 
cable  ami  desirable  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  highly  qualified, 
experienced  personnel  to  serve  as  instructors  and  or  advisors,  either 
on  temporary  duty  or  permanent  change  of  station  status.  It  was 
further  determined  that  provision  should  have  been  made  in  the  basic 
troop  basis  of  the  theater  air  force  for  the  nucleus  of  a  training  com¬ 
mand  which  could  have  taken  care  of  urgent  training  requirements 
w  hich  frequently  arose  in  the  various  air  components  in  the  theater. 

It  is  recommended : 

a.  That  AAF  Training  Command  established  an  active  liaison  office 
in  the  theater,  with  qualified  observers  to  keep  the  training  command 
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in  tiic  XI  completely  informed  as  to  current  <1pcr.1i1011.1l  training 
icquirements. 

h.  rh.it.  if  personnel  cannot  he  adeipiatelv  trained  for  immediate 
active  participation  in  operations  before  departure  from  the  Zone 
of  the  Interior,  the  Theater  Air  Force  Training  Command  set  up 
a  training  program  in  the  combat  theater  in  conjunction  with  the 
theater  replacement  pools,  wherein  tactics  and  techniques  peculiar 
to  the  theater  would  be  presented  to  incoming  air  and  ground  crews 
who  have  previously  received  sound  basic  training. 

S.  Basic  Air  Defense  Doctrine  and  Policy 

The  basic  doctrine  on  air  defense,  as  stated  m  FMs  too  5,  100-15, 
1-^5  and  100  20 ,  is  essentially  sound.  Ninth  Air  Force  experience 
indicated,  however,  that  the  doctrine  should  be  enlarged  to  include 
the  following  principles: 

a.  That  the  air  force  commander  in  am  theater  is  responsible  for  air 
defense  in  that  theater  and  that  he  should  delegate  to  his  air  defense 
and  ho  tactical  air  commanders  such  responsibilities  as  are  tactically 
props  t  to  them. 

b.  That  all  AAA  engaged  in  area  air  defense  operations  must  be  com- 
| d<  tel v  integrated  into  the  air  force  air  defense  system,  in  order  to  attain 
maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  interference  with  friendly  air 
<  >peratiotis. 

c.  That  all  air  defense  components,  including  antiaircraft  artillery, 
should  he  assigned  to  the  air  force  and  further  assigned  or  attached  as 
required  In  the  various  using  agencies  within  that  air  force's  sphere  of 
:<  sponsibihty  for  air  defense. 

(  ontroversv  which  arose  between  air  and  ground  forces  as  to  respon¬ 
sibility  for  control  of  AAA  in  certain  areas  would  have  liecn  eliminated 
if  there  had  been  a  War  Department  policy  clearly  delineating  the 
responsibility  of  air  and  ground  forces  for  defense  from  air  attack.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  in  the  F.TO  it  is  concluded  that  the  air  force  must 
control  all  air  defense  weapons  in  the  tactical  air  zone,  except  those 
automatic  weapons  units  organic  to  ground  units  for  close  defense  of 
their  troops  in  the  fighting  zone. 

Since  complete  coordination  and  control  can  best  lx'  attained  if  all 
elements  of  the  air  defense  system  arc  organized,  trained  and  operated 
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In  tlic  tone  (usually  responsible  l<>r  .nr  defense,  it  is  recommended 
that  ,///  antiaireralt  artillery  ( itu  hiding  short  range  weapons,  currently 
of  the  automatic  weapons  type)  lie  transferred  to  the  air  force  anti 
become  a  complete  responsibility  of  that  forte. 

Recognizing  the  requirement  of  ground  force  units  in  the  ground 
fighting  zone  for  short  range  AA  weapons  under  their  own  control 
for  the  close  defense  of  their  units  ami  transient  installations,  it  is 
furtlut  recommended  that  the  air  force  train  units  for  this  role  and, 
during  ground  operations,  assign  such  units  to  the  ground  forces. 

9.  Procurement,  Screening  and  Dissemination  of  Intelligence 

The  superior  air  headquarters  in  the  FTO  did  not  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  surveying  all  external  intelligence  sources  within  the 
theater,  screening  these  sources,  making  use  of  their  materials  and 
transmitting  to  the  lower  units  all  intelligence  which  would  be  useful 
in  their  o|xrations.  Tower  units  did  not  appreciate  or  understand  that 
the  responsibility  for  screening  and  exploiting  external  intelligence 
sources  should  normally  be  solely  the  function  of  the  superior  head¬ 
quarters.  The  superior  air  headquarters  staff  must  lx-  large  enough 
to  encompass  an  evaluation  staff  of  “professional”  intelligence  per¬ 
sonnel.  thoroughly  versed  in  and  devoted  to  their  duties.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  a  function  by  the  superior  air  headquarters  would 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  situation  which  existed  in  the  F.TO,  where 
a  vast  amount  of  uncontrolled  intelligence  was  interchanged  between 
subordinate  commands.  It  would  have  further  obviated  the  Ninth  Air 
Force's  direct  dependency  upon  Pritish  agencies  for  the  great  bulk  of  its 
intelligence  material. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  superior  air  headquarters  in  a  theater  be 
staffed  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  procuring,  evaluating  and 
disseminating  to  lower  units  all  intelligence  from  external  sources. 

10.  Intelligence  Officers 

The  training  of  intelligence  jxrsonnel  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  the  United  States  was  found  to  lx  excellent  in  pre¬ 
paring  officers  for  duty  with  the  combat  groups.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  trained  intelligence  personnel  for  duty  in 
higher  echelons.  Many  officers  who  were  impressed  into  intelligence 


» I  lilies  m  numnands  .uni  lngh<  i  n  In  Inns  li.nl  1  if  f  le  knowledge  of  mili- 
t.uv  stall  procedure  nr  n|  tin'  lumimin  ami  responsibilities  of  tntelli- 
P'liic  at  those  levels.  It  is  hit  tii.it  tin-  servin'  stiflered  l>v  reason 
t  In  t a  i  it . 

It  is  roommeinli  it  that  the  War  Department  establish  a  permanent 
inti  lllgrnii  sDukiI  t<u  the  sole  purpose  nl  training  intelligence  ntlicers 
lor  service  with  both  air  ami  ground  lories.  This  schooling  should 
unhide  air,  giound.  nasal  ami  State  Department  intelligence  as  the 
Inisn  cun  n  ulum.  1  he  lushest  caliber  of  regular  air  force  ofheers  anil 
a  certain  top  percentage  ol  graduates  ot  the  I'SMA  should  be  ollered  the 
intelligence  service  as  a  permanent,  attractive  career,  with  a  IiIht.iI  pro¬ 
motion  policv  as  further  inducement. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  activities  of  the  intelligence  service 
be  closely  integrated  with  those  of  the  1  Xpartmcnt  of  State. 

II.  Air  Forces  Class  1,  II,  III,  and  IV  Supply 

(ienerally,  under  tactical  conditions  in  the  F.TO.  it  would  have  been 
impossible  lot  the  air  force  economically  to  maintain  ('.lass  I  and  III 
supplv  depots  because  they  would  have  duplicated  arms  and  Com¬ 
munications  /.one  depots  in  the  same  areas.  Furthermore,  these  supply 
items  required  daily  issue  ami  were  too  bulky  to  be  easily  hauled  great 
distances,  especially  in  view  of  the  severe  shortage  in  air  force  truck, 
transportation. 

The  issue  of  Class  II  and  IV  supply  items  presented  a  special  problem 
to  tin  air  forces  in  the  F.TO.  When  such  supplies  were  adequate 
throughout  the  theater,  the  practice  was  for  individual  service  teams 
to  draw  directly  from  Communications  ’/.one  and  army  supply  points. 
I  fovvever,  when  a  i  ritical  shortage  of  these  supplies  developed,  it  would 
have  been  confusing  and  inequitable  to  allow  service  units  to  draw 
individually  from  the  Com  Z.  and  army  supply  points.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  one  air  force  agency,  familiar  with  total  air  force  needs,  Ixr 
responsible  for  drawing  the  issue  for  the  entire  air  force  and  for  dis¬ 
tributing  suili  issue  equitably  to  all  subordinate  units.  Consequently, 
during  the  period  when  ('lass  11  and  IV  items  yverc  critical,  IX  Air 
Force  Serviie  Command  was  employed  as  the  centralizing  air  force 
supply  agency  which  drew  the  entire  allotment  from  Com  7.  and  army 
depots  and  subsequently  distributed  these  items  to  service  teams  and 
other  air  force  subordinate  units. 
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Il  is  recommended  tlut  (dass  I!  and  IV  supply  In-  obtained  by  one 
A  A  F  agenev  in  bulk  and  that  it  be  stocked  and  issued  by  the  atr 
depot  groups. 

(  \< .  j  i  4 i ,m* >n  u  •  !  it<  ms  <  d  •  n_  in*  •  i  » ■  juij  n *•  n»  ■!•  'ii!»I  K  .1  n  *  >  ;  n>  *n 
r ^  v  <  •tnnu  n« t.tf  i«  11  • 


12.  Requirement  for  Joint  Air-Ciround  Traffic  Priority  Board 

In  tlicorv.  other  agencies  were  to  assist  IX  luigineer  Command  in 
moving  its  construction  supplies.  In  practice,  it  was  found  that  aid 
from  outside  sources  was  frequently  negligible  when  it  was  most 
urgently  required. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  in  various 
joint  air  ground  operations  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a 
central  traffic  priority  agency. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  the  air  force  requires  transportation 
in  excess  of  its  organic  transport  or  when  transportation  bottle  necks 
develop,  a  joint  air  ground  board  at  air  force  army  group  level  lx- 
establishes!  to  determine  priorities  of  movement  of  personnel  and 
supply. 

1 3.  Requirements  for  Theater  Weather  Service 

Kxpericncc  in  the  HTO  demonstrated  that  when  several  weather 
squadrons  o|x-rate  within  a  theater  a  central  agency  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  coordinate  policy,  communications  and  supply.  When 
combined  operations  are  conducted  with  the  military  forces  of  other 
nations,  it  is  believed  that  this  coordination  should  be  effected  at 
theater  air  headquarters. 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  weather  services  and  facilities  lx-  organized  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  with  command  of  the  various  divisions  within  the  theater 
exercised  at  theater  air  headquarters  through  a  weather  section. 

b.  That  a  mobile  weather  squadron  be  assigned  to  each  tactical  air 
force  and  that  the  staff  weather  officer  of  the  air  force  normally  should 
be  control  officer  of  the  squadron. 

c.  That  the  control  officer  of  the  squadron  also  serve  as  weather 
officer  of  the  army  group  with  which  the  air  force  cooperates. 

d.  That  there  lx-  appropriate  subdivisions  of  the  squadron  at  those 
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le  vels  on  which  coordination  of  requirements  and  action  is  best 
achieved. 

e.  That  adequate  provision  he  made  for  transmission  of  weather 
information  hv  radio  and  landline  communications,  that  radio  com 
munieations  personnel  he  assigned  to  the  weather  scpiadron  and  that 
the  T  O  ix  1\  include  radio  communications  facilities. 

f.  That  all  weather  personnel  he  assigned  to  the  weather  squadron 
(or  similar  organization)  operating  with  an  air  force  and  its  various 
components  which  require  weather  service. 

I  f.  Internal  Combustion  Engine  Types 

Considerable  saving  m  time,  cost  and  maintenance  could  have  been 
effected  hv  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  types  of  internal  combustion 
engines  used  for  such  purposes  as  generating  power  for  radars,  radios, 
search-lights,  lightings,  wire  communications,  and  engineer  tools. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  requirements  of 
all  branches  of  the  armed  forces  for  internal  combustion  engines  and 
electrical  generating  equipment,  with  a  view  to  reducing  substan¬ 
tially  the  number  of  different  types  of  such  equipment. 

15.  Experimental  Photography 

The  Air  Technical  Service  Command  established  an  experimental 
photographic  section  in  the  KTO,  which,  through  close  liaison,  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  air  planning  include  at  theater  air 
forces  level  an  ex|>erimental  photographic  section  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  photographic  equipment  required  by  tactical  units. 


Chapter  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS:  INTERNAL 

(IX'rived  from  an  analysis  of  the  general  internal 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force) 

A.  GENERAL 

1.  Tactical  Air  Command — Army  Team 

THE  PRINCIPLE  of  establishing  a  separate,  autonomous  tactical 
air  command  to  operate  in  an  indissoluble  operational  partnership  with 
each  army  proved  sound  and  successful  in  combat.  The  intimacy  of 
the  TAC-army  partnerships  in  the  ETO  and  the  variety  of  operational 
tasks  wbu b  the  TACs  carried  out  independently  in  cooperation  with 
associated  armies  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  tactical 
air  force  organization.  Perhaps  the  gravest  inadequacy  of  the  tactical 
air  commands  as  they  existed  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force  (see  recommenda¬ 
tions  below)  was  the  fact  that  they  were  not  properly  equipped  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  three  phases  of  the  tactical  air  mission  24  hours  a  day. 

It  is  recommended  that  plans  for  joint  air-ground  operations  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  tactical  air  command  to  cooperate  with  each  army  in  the 
field  and  that  each  tactical  air  command  lie  equipped  to  perform 
successfully  the  three  phases  of  the  tactical  air  mission  24  hours  a  day. 

2.  Operational  Air-Ground  Headquarters  Proximity 

On  air  force  and  tactical  command  level,  and  such  higher  levels  as 
may  be  established,  the  air  headquarters  should  lie  adjacent  to  ground 
headquarters.  An  immediate,  on-the-spot  interchange  of  air  and 
ground  information  is  essential.  Planning  must  be  conducted  jointly, 
on  an  hourly  or  minute-by-minute  basis  if  necessary,  by  the  air  and 
ground  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  closest  physical  proximity  be  maintained 
between  air  and  ground  headquarters  from  TAC-armv  level  upward. 

3.  Air  Ground  Joint  Planning 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Allied 
campaign  in  the  ETO  was  that  from  the  outset  operations  were  planned 
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jointly  l>v  ground  and  ,nr  ofhccrs  working  in  closest  li.irinonv.  Tlic 
air  plan  and  I  hr  ground  plan  operationally  and  administratively  formed 
an  indivisible  whole. 

I'll  ase  -  and  }  operations  were  carried  on;  with  the  maximum  tac¬ 
tual  advantage  w  hen  the  objectives  were  considered  jointly  by  air  and 
ground.  Selection  of  objectives  and  establishment  of  target  programs 
were  re  sponsibilities  of  the  air  commander,  but  he  benefited  from  con¬ 
sultation  with  his  associated  ground  commander.  Similarly  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  objectives  of  the  ground  forces  were  determined  by  the 
giound  commander,  but  it  was  to  his  interest  to  consult  the  air  com¬ 
mander  on  the  possible  application  of  air  power  in  coordination  with 
particular  ground  moves. 

In  the  I' TO  air  and  ground  organization  and  policy  permitted  un¬ 
broken  coordination  in  planning  combined  operations  up  to  and 
mi  biding  air  force-army  group  level.  This  system  was  highly  satisfac- 
tor\  and  helped  make  possible  the  most  powerful  and  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  tactical  air  powrr  in  history. 

It  is  recommended  tha'  the  principle  that  air  and  ground  must  be 
coec|ua!  and  interdependent  remain  inviolable  and  that  the  tactical  air 
lorn  emphasize  and  work  toward  complete  cooperation  in  all  joint 

operations. 

*.  I  xchangc  of  Air-Ciround  Personnel  for  Orientation 

I  lu  Ninth  Air  Force  initiated  and  maintained  a  program  of  mass 
air  ground  liaison  which  went  far  beyond  the  conventional  forms  or 
the  normal  extent  of  liaison.  Under  this  program,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  coo|>eration  with  the  ground  forces,  thousands  of  air  and 
gre hi tu  1  officers  and  enlisted  men  visited  parallel  ground  and  air  units. 
All  available  evidence  indicates  that  this  program  was  completely  justi¬ 
fied  by  ns  results.  Air  and  ground  personnel  were  impressed  with  each 
other  s  work.  Air  crews  developed  a  keener  sense  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  capabilities  of  their  weapons  in  combined  air-ground  war¬ 
fare  and  ground  forces  [xrsonnel  learned  first-hand  the  extent,  power 
and  limitations  of  the  air  effort.  The  entire  program  improved  morale 
in  I x >* h  services  and  increased  good  will  and  understanding. 

It  is  recommended  that  air  force  and  army  group  officially  establish 
a  program  of  exchange  visits  Ixtwecn  ground  and  air  personnel  in 
parallel  units  and  that  the  object  of  this  program  be  mutual  indoctrina- 
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non  .m«l  unde islanding.  It  is  tint  Ik  i  recommended  th.it  this  program 
be  condiu  ted  in  tin  jtcac  ctunc  inilit.it  v  Ion f(. 


S.  Tactical  Bombardment  Employment 

T.utu.il  bombardment  powe  r  in  tin  Ninth  Air  hone  was  not  dc 
v e  nt r.ili/i'd  into  sin. ill  units  controlled  In  the  tactical  .nr  lomin.inds. 
The  juituip.il  \ .line1  ol  the'  t.utic.il  bomber  w.is  in  the-  accomplishment 
of  Phase  s  ( ipcr.it ions  on  .1  (omj're  lu  nsivc  si  .dc  .ilu-.nl  of  the  e  ntire-  .irmv 
gioup  Iront.  W  ith  its  knowledge  of  the-  entire  .ire.i  ol  t. ietie.il  re  sjton- 
silulitv.  the-  .nr  force-  .done  w.is  able  to  plan  the-  most  cflcctive  over  all 
emplenment  < >1  tactual  bombers.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  a 
definite  requirement  existed  bir  a  scale  < >f  bombardment  eflort  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  ol  a  medium  bombardment  grotiji  m  each  1  AC.  Such 
requirement  ina \  have  be  en  unnecessary  if  there  had  existed  the  ncces- 
sarv  communications  .uni  control  channels  lor  instantaneous  assump¬ 
tion  of  control  of  medium  bombardment  eflort  and  the  ant  he  irix.at  n  »n 
from  air  bine-  arbitrarily  to  assume  such  control. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  ou  r  all  control  of  taetie.il  bombarilment 
aviation  be  exerciseel  ehreetlv  bv  the  air  b>rce  and  that  such  aviation 
be  maintained  as  a  single-  centralized  striking  force.  It  is  further 
recommended  that,  eithe  r  (  t  )  the  tactical  air  command  be  assigned  one 
medium  bombardment  grouj>  or  (  :)  adequate  means  for  control 
and  procedures  be  developed  which  will  |>eruut  the  TAC  to  call  for 
prompt  and  eflcclivc  application  < *f  other  than  its  own  bombarilment 
power. 

(>.  The  Medium  and  Eight  Bombardment  Combat  W  ing  Head¬ 
quarters 

All  Ninth  Air  Force-  medium  and  light  bombardment  groups  were 
organized  into  iomb.it  wings  which  were  under  the  administrative 
and  operational  control  of  a  lomhardineut  or  air  division.  Each 
combat  wing  had  three  or  four  liomb.irdment  groups  assigned  but 
exerciseel  only  ojK-r.itioti.il  control  of  its  groups.  Administrative 
control  was  vested  in  air  division  headquarters.  This  system  |»roved 
to  be  highly  successful  in  tactical  liomb.irdment  ojierations  and  the 
bombardment  combat  wings  not  only  were  necessary  but  it  was  felt 
that  they  were  jiroperly  eni|>loyed. 

It  is  recommended  that,  when  more  than  five  groups  of  medium 


or  light  bombers  arc  employed  by  a  tactual  air  torn,  a  bombardment 
or  air  division  with  two  or  more  combat  wings  be  established  as  the 
command  and  control  headquarters  under  the  air  font  .  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  wing  be  emplovcd  exclusively  as  an  oper¬ 
ational  headquarters  and  that  adimmstiativc  matters  be  channeled 
directly  from  the  groups  to  the  bombardment  di\  imod. 

7.  Requirement  for  a  Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron 

The  organization  and  full  utilization  of  a  weather  reconnaissance 
squadron  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  iyth  Bombard 
ment  Division's  tactical  operations.  This  scpiadron  was  organized 
on  a  tactical  basis  under  the  direct  operational  control  of  qth  Bomb 
ardment  Division  and  governed  its  operations  In  the  tactical  needs 
of  that  division.  Synoptic  reconnaissance,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
llown  from  bases  in  the  Tinted  Kingdom,  covering  predetermined 
routes,  by  aircraft  furnished  by  L'SSTAI*  and  British  Air  Ministrv. 
Synoptic  weather  reconnaissance  was  performed  on  a  scheduled  basis 
for  general  distribution  and  was  not  governed  In  immediate  tactical 
considerations. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  tactical  air  force,  a  tactical  bombardment 
or  air  division  or  an  organization  of  similar  size  include  a  speciallv 
trained  tactical  weather  reconnaissance  organization  under  its  direct 
operational  control.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  specially  trained 
synoptic  weather  reconnaissance  organization  be  assigned  to  each 
theater  under  direct  operational  control  of  the  highest  weather  or¬ 
ganization  headquarters  in  that  theater. 

8.  Organization  of  IX  Engineer  Command 

The  Bradley  Plan  recommended  that  all  engineer  components  of  the 
tactical  air  force  operate  under  the  direction  of  a  stall  division  in  air 
force  headquarters.  Phis  phase  of  the  plan  did  not  prove  feasible. 
The  Ninth  Air  Force  established  a  separate  engineer  command  earlv 
in  its  build-up  and  all  engineer  units  received  by  the  air  force  were 
assigned  to  it.  This  system  of  organization  and  procedure — with  IX 
Engineer  Command  operating  under  the  direct  command  of  the  air 
force  commander — proved  extremely  flexible  and  successful  in  battle. 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  an  engineer  organization  of  the  size  of  the  IX  Engineer 
Command  (2<5,ooo  troops)  operate  as  a  separate  air  force  command. 


cmplo\mg  regmn  nt.d  and  brigade  headquarters  to  control  the  basic 
work  unit,  the  battalion. 

h.  That  regiment  and  command  headquarters  maintain  reserve 
pooh  ot  equipment  for  use  at  (.ritual  points. 

c.  rii.u  engineer  command  operate  under  the  direct  lontrol  of  the 
air  torn-  mmmandcr. 

4>.  Engineer  Aviation  l 'nits 

Engineer  units  direith  serving  t lie  Ninth  Air  Tone  learned  the 
operating  «. liarack  mtu s  .uul  requirements  of  the  air  force  and  its 
subordinate  units.  As  a  result  of  this  knowledge,  they  were  qualified 
to  kuate.  design  and  construct  facilities  which  would  prove  efficient 
scttli  minimum  consumption  of  tune  and  without  wasted  c/lort. 

The  air  force,  in  turn,  learned  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
its  supporting  engineer  units  and  confined  its  demands  to  absolutely 
necessary  faculties.  Waste  of  effort  seas  avoided  by  eliminating  all 
work  which  would  divert  engineering  effort  from  projects  employing 
their  full  effectiveness. 

It  is  recommended  that,  when  an  air  force  is  intimately  associated 
with  an  engineer  command,  both  make  every  effort  to  understand 
each  other  s  capabilities  and  limitations,  so  that  waste  of  time  and 
effort  may  be  avoided. 

10.  Signal  Equipment  and  Aircraft  for  Engineer  Command 

lhe  Ninth  Air  Force  issued  to  IX  Engineer  Command  signal 
equipment  which  vastly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  engineer  work 
ing  units.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  equipment  would  have  been 
available  had  the  engineers  been  pooled  under  the  theater  chief 
engineer.  The  same  situation  applied  to  aircraft  which  could  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  supervisory  personnel  and  for  rapid  recon¬ 
naissance  of  forward  airfields. 

It  is  recommended  that  engineers  supporting  a  tactical  air  force 
be  furnished  sufficient  signal  equipment  to  maintain  rapid  transmis¬ 
sion  of  instructions  and  sufficient  aircraft  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
of  prospective  airfield  sites  in  the  forward  area. 

J  I.  Establishment  of  Air  Defense  Command 

The  economical  and  versatile  employment  of  air  defense  weapons 
and  equipment  by  a  major  air  force  can  Ust  Ik  insured  by  the  estab- 
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hshmcnt  n|  .111  .111  defense  command.  A11t1.1inr.1f1  artillery  is  then 
put  under  the  i  h  r  <n  1 1<  >11  of  tin-  air  defense  commander,  who  is 
chatgui  with  complete  air  defense  and  security  and  with  providing 
iu\  lgatii  in  aids. 

It  is  rev  iiinnu aided  that  an  air  defense  command  he  estahlished 
,,s  part  (it  one  u|  the  m.i|or  air  forces  in  an\  theater,  departineiit,  dis¬ 
til.  !  1  ir  « it  her  military  area. 

I  See  recommendation  i  untied  "Basie  Air  Defense  Doctrine"  under 
( is  an  ril  (  I  sternal ).  this  1  h.iptcr.) 

12.  Area  of  Air  Defense  (.omnium!  Responsibility 

d  in  expern  nee  "f  this  ,ur  force  dictates  that  the  air  defense  coin 
maud,  undi  r  the  due.  lion  ol  the  air  force  eomniander.  should  he 
n  spoiisihle  for  ,\  Ah  defense  in  all  areas,  except  as  noted  herein  and 
m  "AAA  under  the  l.ntieal  Air  Command"  Wow,  this  1  hapter. 
It  is  ri\opni/ed.  liowiM  i,  that  the  experience  of  the  Ninth  Air  hone 
•  toes  not  necessarily  retied  that  ol  other  t.ntical  air  tones. 

Ii  is  n  commended  that  a  joint  air  ground  hoard  he  established  by 
the  War  Department  to  study  conih.it  experience  in  air  defense  in  the 
I  TO  and  other  theaters  and  to  develop  a  concrete  and  consistent 
policy  lor  tlu  di  legation  ol  responsibility  for  AAA  defense  in  all  areas. 
Ilns  poh  1  \  would  include  responsibility  lor  AAA  defense  in  port 
.  teas,  communications  /ones,  air  force  installations  and  army  forward 
end  tear  areas. 

I  In  Ninth  Air  hone  recommendation  is  that  an  air  defense  com¬ 
mand.  under  the  direction  of  the  air  force  commander,  he  responsible 
for  AAA  defense  in  all  areas  except  those  protected  by  AAA  attached  to 
tin  ground  forces.  A  suitable  complement  of  AAA  automatic  weapons 
units  should  be  attached  to  the  ground  forces  to  maintain  the  close 
defense  of  their  own  troops  in  the  lighting  area.  The  strength  of  this 
complement  should  be  governed  by  the  situation. 

I  b  AAA  Under  the  Tactical  Air  Command 

'I  lie  experience  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  further  dictates  that  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  commands  should  be  responsible  for  the  air  defense  of  their 
own  forward  installations  and  the  forward  installations  and  communi¬ 
cations  of  the  ground  elements  with  which  they  are  associated.  To 
provide  antiaircraft  components  for  discharging  this  responsibility, 
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AAA  units  as\igm  il  tii  i Ik  .hi  ili  I <  1 1 si  1 1 H n m. 1 1 id  '•Ik mill  Ik-  .ii t .k  Ik  1 1  fur 
ii|n  -i.it  h  >11. 1 1 1 1  it  it  ml  in  tin  I  \(  \.  <  i  ml  i  ill  ill  supplv.. idmitustr.it ion  and 
Ii. lining  i'l  siuli  aii.iilnil  units  should  rein. mi  with  the  an  defense 
iuiimi.mil.  (I'm  hasu  inoiiiini  ml  ation.  sec  Ana  ol  Air  Defense 
(  c  i  n  i  •  1 1  a  t  a  I  Ri  '|  ii  a  isilu!  it  \  » •  *i  ii  In  sit  >i  is  ami  iroiiimicmlatmns  above.) 

Il  n  n  1 1  ilium  mil'll  tli.it  rcsponsibilitv  for  active  air  defense,  when 
t .u  i k  a  1  ait  i  c  nil m. mils  i i|u  i  ale  in  the  s.mie  t healer  nr  in  the  sail).'  mill 
tan  an  a  as  an  an  ileti  use  cnmmaml.  he  fixed  as  follows; 

a.  llu  tactual  air  command  will  he  responsible  for  the  active  air 
hi  Ii  list  u|  us  own  tnrwanl  m>tallaimiis  ami  the  forward  installations 
ami  i  a  lUimmik  at  mils  nt  the  ground  elements  with  winch  n  is  coop 
elating,  except  tor  ilmse  msiallalmns  ami  communications  which  are 
protected  In  the  .nr  defense  components  allachul  in  ami  under  the 
1 1  mu  ii|  of  i  Ik  gr<  niml  Inn  i  s. 

h.  I  he  an  deli  use  command  w  ill  he  n  sponsible  Im  die  active  AAA 
ili  tense  m  all  areas  except  ilmse  defended  either  In  the  AAA  automatic 
weapons  battalions  assigned  to  the  ground  forces  m  the  fighting  /one 
or  In  the  A  A  A  units  all. k  lied  to  t  lu  r.\(  s.  The  air  defense  command 
will  he  responsible  for  all  active  air  de  fense  m  t(s  area  if  and  when  the 
taetic.il  situation  rcc|iurcs  fishier  aircraft  to  he-  placed  under  its  control. 

c.  A  line  of  demarcation,  known  as  the  ‘air  defense  boundary," 
dividing  the  T.\(‘  ami  air  defense  command  areas  of  responsibility, 
will  he  established  from  nine  to  time  by  the  senior  .nr  commander. 

d.  All  AAA  in  a  theater  or  similar  area  w  ill  he  assigned  to  the  air 
defense  command,  except  a  suitable  component  of  automatic  weapons 
assigned  to  the  ground  fori  cs. 

e.  An  AAA  brigade  lieadcpiarters  ami  a  suitable  complement  of 
other  AAA  units  from  air  defense  command  will  he  attached  to  each 
tactical  air  command  to  meet  the  responsibilities  assigned  m  ( a  )  aho\e. 

I  t.  C  lose  Association  of  AAA  l  nits  With  Air  force  Units 

111 f  hiiropc.m  campaign  proved  the  value  of  conducting  the  pre- 
operanon.il  training  of  AAA  units  jointK  with  air  force  units.  In  air¬ 
drome  defense  it  was  found  most  effective  to  maintain  a  (icrmancnt 
team  association  between  one  AAA  unit  and  one  air  unit  (fighter 
group  or  l)omh.irdment  group). 

It  is  recommended: 
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a.  That  the  air  fon.es  he  responsible  tor  tin-  AAA  ilelense  of  their 
own  installations,  wherever  they  are  l<  rated. 

h.  That  one  AAA  unit  he  trained  with  one  particular  air  unit  for 
airdrome  deft  use  and  that  the  AAA  unit  aeeoinpanv  the  air  unit  in  all 
movements  from  one  airfield  to  another. 

c.  That  such  AAA  units  participate  each  year  in  an  intensive  |oint 
training  program  with  their  assoc  iated  air  units. 

IS.  Administration  and  Supply  of  Air  Defense  Command 
The  administration  and  supply  of  AAA  units  in  the  IX  Air  Defense 
Command  during  operations  were  not  satisfactory,  because  these  units 
had  the  ambiguous  status  of  being  assigned  to  Communications  Zone 
and  being  attached  to  Ninth  Air  Force. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  the  future  the  air  force  administer  and 
supply  its  assigned  or  attached  AAA  components. 

B.  AIR  FORCE  HEADQUARTERS 

1.  Division  of  Headquarters 

The  division  of  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force  into  two  physically 
separate  components— one  primarily  administrative,  the  other  pri¬ 
marily  operational-  contributed  to  the  flexible,  unhampered  conduct 
of  mobile  combat  operations. 

From  a  communications  standpoint  the  division  of  air  force  head¬ 
quarters  permitted  the  economical  use  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  wire  circuits  available.  The  operational  headquarters  was  located 
near  the  tactical  commands,  making  the  rapid  provision  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  direct  and  “hot"  circuits  a  possibility,  whereas  the  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  higher  headquarters  and 
supply  and  personnel  sources,  was  in  good  communication  with  these 
units. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  tactical  air  force  headquarters,  cooperating 
with  a  rapidly  moving  army  group,  be  so  organized  that  it  is  possible 
to  separate  the  headquarters  into  an  operational  and  an  administrative 
component  when  highly  fluid  tactical  situations  exist  and  that  the 
former  be  charged  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  administrative 
functions  consistent  with  efficient  operation. 

2.  Air  Force  Headquarters  Under  Directorate  System 
Although  the  reorganization  of  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force 

under  the  directorate  system  was  not  a  perfect  solution  to  all  the  or- 
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gani/ational  problems  -  n  ,iUil  bv  .1  swiltlv  changing  tactual  situation, 
a  in  tell  th.it  tin'  adv .1  nt,ti4<-v  gamed  In  the  adoption  of  this  system 
substantially  outweighed  the  disadvantages. 

The  adoption  ot  the  directorate  system  gave  general  staff  officer 
status  to  the  Du  e,  tor  ot  Reu>nnaissatue  and  Photography  and  to  the 
1  >i  reel  or  ot  (  ommunii  at  ions,  tor  whom  no  mu  h  provision  is  made  m 
standard  stall  organization. 

l  he  tuiHtion.il  organization  and  the  operating  procedures  of  the 
advanced  headquarters  utnieiwent  only  slight  changes  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  ot  the  directorate  system  to  t lie  end  ot  the  war  in  1  urnpe.  I  lie 
tact  that  no  major  and  lew  minor  changes  were  required  indicates  the 
feasibility  and  soundness  of  the  directorate  system  for  a  mobile  tactical 
air  headquarters.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  this  is  the  only 
v  the  lent  way  to  organize  a  tactical  air  force  headquarters  but  to  point 
out  that  such  an  organization  did  function  ethciently  under  operational 
'tress  m  a  war  ot  rapid  tqovement. 

I  he  employment  of  the  directorate  system  of  staff  organization  is 
recommended  in  situations  where  operational  requirements  dictate  the 
division  of  an  air  headquarters  into  two  components— one  mobile  and 
operational,  the  other  administrative  and  relatively  static. 

3.  Reorganization  in  Combat 

During  the  continental  campaign  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force 
was  directed  to  reorganize  under  a  T  O  N  V.  and  to  relinquish  the  use 
of  air  force  manning  tables  and  other  bulk  allotments  of  grades  and 
ratings.  If  that  directive  had  not  been  rescinded,  the  organization  and 
the  administrative  and  operational  procedures  of  the  headquarters 
would  have  been  seriously  disrupted.  The  entire  flexibility  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  and  Main  Headquarters  had  been  made  possible  In  the  use  of 
manning  tables  and  allotments. 

It  is  recommended  that  organizations  engaged  in  combat  be  free 
Irotn  T  ()  St  F  changes  which  they  do  not  themselves  request. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  strength  of  air  force  and  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  be  made  adequate  to  permit  flexibility  in  meeting 
sudden  changes  in  the  tactical  situation  and  in  personnel  requirements. 

*.  Operational  Coordination  Between  Air  and  Ground  Staffs 

exceptionally  effective  liaison  was  maintained  with  army  group  bv 
the  establishment  of  an  army  liaison  section  consisting  of  the  army 


group  C  j  Air  .mil  C  ^  Air  si. ill  suimns  pliysic.il ly  within  .nr  force 
1  it .1* U |i  1.1  r I r r n.  Tins  svstrin  was  most  eflcctive  .mil  provided  .m  ex- 
pt  tin  nl  iiu  . ms  tm  .ninv  group  .nr  force  cooperation.  1  luxe  two  army 
gi  i  it  ip  mi  tit  ms.  tin  rit  1  v  responsible  to  t  lie  ( 'omnia  inline  ( ietier.il.  I  _!l  1 1 
At  im  ( iroup.  both  ailministrativelv  ami  operationally,  although  operat¬ 
ing  at  Ninth  Air  b'ori  e  Advanced  I  Icadquarterx.  fnrnisheil  air  planners 
the  most  current  arms  group  plans,  eooperateil  in  screening  army  re- 
i|nests  fur  tactical  bombardment  cllort.  provided  valuable  target  infor¬ 
mation  and  ground  intelligence  not  available  through  air  force  channels 
and  generallv  assisted  coordination  betwen  air  force  and  army  group 
stall  sections. 

It  is  recommended  that  close  operational  liaison  with  army  group  be 
maintained  In  locating  the  (i-2  Air  and  (i-$  Air  sections  physically 
within  air  force  headquarters  and  that  these  sections  remain  directly 
responsible  to  the  Commanding  (Jeneral  of  the  army  group,  both  ad¬ 
ministratively  and  operationally,  while  working  in  close  coordination 
with  air  force  A -2  and  A-}  during  operations. 

5.  Duplicate  Operations  Equipment  for  Air  Force  and  TAC 
Headquarters 

It  was  essential  that  air  force  and  TAC  headquarters  have  duplicate 
operations  equipment  in  order  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  tactical 
air  lamp.ugn  and  to  present  disintegration  of  the  entire  operational 
structure  m  tin-  event  tli  >t  the  headquarters  is  over  run  by  the  enemy. 
Tin  latter  situation  new  r  developed  in  the  FTC),  but  the  danger  was 
not  always  mereU  theoretii.il.  During  the  Herman  countcr-otfcnsive 
in  the  Ardennes  advanced  or  operational  headquarters  were  frequently 
in  pru  arioiis  positions  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  rear  or  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters  to  be  ready  to  assume  control  of  operations  at  any 
moment.  In  more  routine  circumstances— specifically  during  the 
movement  of  air  force  or  TAC  headquarters  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other  operations  equipment  had  to  be  available  at  both  sites  to  prevent 
anv  interruption  in  the  centralized  control  of  group  operations. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  a  mobile  tactical  air  force  whose  head 
quarters  may  be  engaged  by  enemy  ground  elements,  duplication 
operations  equipment  be  maintained  both  at  rear  and  advanced  head 
quarters  and  at  the  rear  and  forward  echelons  of  adv  anced  headquarters 
during  moves. 
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C.  PERSONNEL 

1.  Filler  Replacements 

I  hiring  ili.  first  phase  of  the  organiz. ition  and  training  of  t lie  Ninth 
Ait  Force,  the  AAF  pr.ntuc  of  sending  large  shipments  of  casual  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  1  -TO  pros  cil  general  K  satisfac  torv  and  did  not  impede  the 
lunld  up  of  the  air  force.  I  lowever,  as  the  build  up  period  ended,  this 
[Mills  c  became  linpractu  able  and  cumbersome.  Considerable  retrain¬ 
ing  and  reclassification  which  should  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
XI  was  necessary  in  the  I  TO,  simultaneous  with  extensive  pre- 
unusion  air  operations.  After  the  great  influx  of  replacements  for  the 
initial  lunld  up  had  ended,  the-  air  force  wasted  effort  and  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  personnel  with  required  M( )S.  Many 
officers  and  enlisted  men  with  specialties  not  required  in  the  FTO  at 
the  time  nevertheless  arrived  there  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
retrain  and  reclassify  such  personnel  for  new  specialties. 

It  is  recommended  that  policy  governing  the  shipment  of  personnel 
to  a  theater  of  operations  he  based  on  a  careful  study  of  MOS  required 
at  each  stage  of  development  of  the  combat  air  force  or  air  forces  in 
that  theater. 

2.  Replacement  Pools 

Replacement  pools  available  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  were 
used  rather  as  holding  organizations  for  casual  personnel  than  as 
sources  of  replacements.  Undesirable  or  unrequired  personnel  were 
occasionally  placed  in  the  pools  and  held  for  months  awaiting  disposi¬ 
tion.  h  nlistcd  personnel  in  the  grades  of  master  sergeant  and  technical 
sergeant  were  sent  from  the  XI  to  the  replacement  p<x>]s  in  large 
numbers  and  assignments  for  men  m  such  high  grades  were  difficult 
to  find.  In  some  cases  enlisted  men  in  the  first  two  grades  were 
retained  m  replacement  pools  for  as  long  as  one  year. 

It  is  recommended  that  casual  personnel  awaiting  assignment  in 
leplaccment  pools  be  held  to  a  minimum,  that  [xrsonncl  be  dispatched 
from  p<x>ls  within  $o  days  of  arrival  and  that  highly  qualified  officers 
and  enlisted  men  he  assigned  to  operate  these  pixils. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  only  a  certain  closely  controlled  per¬ 
centage  of  enlisted  replacements  in  the  first  two  grades  be  sent  to  a 
theater  of  operations. 
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C  Specialists 

With  the  increased  employment  ol  spcuah/etl  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  fighter  bomber  and  reconnaissance  groups  (for  instance, 
rockets,  large  fragmentation  clusters,  pathfinder,  oboe,  radar,  radar 
photography,  A1HR,  bombxights  and  other  equipment  and  methods), 
the  need  for  specialized  test  and  check  equipment  and  highly  trained 
technical  personnel  increased  considerably.  In  the  final  period  of  the 
campaign  the  Ninth  Air  Force  experienced  a  severe  shortage  of  such 
personnel  and  items  of  equipment. 

It  is  recommended  that  such  personnel  and  equipment  be  teamed  in 
the  /.I  from  the  personnel-training  period  to  the  dispatch  of  both  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  to  the  combat  theater  or  that  the  arrival  of  such 
personnel  and  equipment  in  a  theater  of  ojxrations  be  synchronized. 

4.  Flow  of  Replacement  Crews 

Ninth  Air  Force  normally  received  information  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  replacement  crews  expected  in  the  theater  .sufficiently  in  advance 
for  operational  planning  purposes.  This  information  was  promptly 
transmittal  to  the  commands,  which  consequently  had  a  realistic  basis 
for  crew  and  pilot  replacement  plans. 

It  is  recommended  that  tactical  air  force  headquarters  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  anticipated  flow  of  replacements  so  that  sound  and 
realistic  policies  for  relief  of  combat  crews  can  be  established. 

5.  Rotation  of  Combat  Crews 

T  he  system  of  combat  tours  based  on  a  specified  number  of  mis¬ 
sions  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily  with  respect  to  fighter-bomber 
or  reconnaissance  pilots.  Combat  personnel,  who  arrived  in  the  theater 
w it h  the  knowledge  that  after  a  certain  numlxr  of  missions  they  would 
be  returned  to  the  XI,  were  often  impatient  for  the  end  of  their  tours. 
A  rotation  system  for  fighter  bomber  and  reconnaissance  pilots  based 
upon  a  specific  [>criod  of  time  in  the  theater  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  satisfactory.  The  assignment  of  qualified  combat  personnel  to 
staff  duties  when  combat  fatigue  is  evident  is  also  considered  desirable. 

It  is  recommended: 

a.  That  a  flexible  policy  for  rotation  of  combat  crew  s  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  service  overseas  and  intensity  of  combat  ojxrations  be 
established. 

b.  That  selected  pilots  whose  combat  efficiency  had  been  imjvaired 
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during  the  completion  o|  .1  number  of  missions  and  who  have  shown 
an  intere  st  in  the  regular  air  torn  as  a  career  lie  (jiven  a  period  of  rest 
and  recuperation,  then  he  assigned  U>  s Lit I  dntir  s  for  an  appropriate 
period,  and  tinallv  be  r<  turneil  tocomhat  living  dutv. 

c.  That  pilots  Millet  mg  coinhat  tatiguc  who  have  not  shown  an 
aptitude  tor  or  an  interest  m  the  regular  air  loree  as  a  career  he  rotated 
to  the  '/!. 

d.  Ilia!  liaison  pilot  s  he  totaled  on  the  ha  ms  of  length  of  sere  ice  over 
seas.  (  It  is  suggested  that  the  standard  he  1  j  months  of  hazardous  duty 
or  Is  months  of  normal  rear  area  flyu.g.) 

().  Rotation  of  Non-(a>mhat  Crew  Personnel 

The  lack  ol  a  rotation  pohev  for  personnel  other  than  coinhat  crews 
resulted  in  unnecessarih  long  overseas  service  under  arduous  condi¬ 
tions  for  such  personnel.  l»v  \  I  da\  non  living  personnel  assigned  to 
Ninth  Air  Force  usiialh  had  sersed  overseas  from  iH  months  to  three 
vears.  This  service  involved  intensive  pre  invasion  training,  long 
hours  of  stall  planning  and.  frequently,  actual  coinhat. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  rotation  policy  for  non-combat  personnel 
he  established  so  that  such  personnel  can  he  returned  to  the  Zl  for  rest 
and  recuperation  after  2  years  overseas  service. 

7.  Decorations 

In  the  I.uropean  Theater  of  Operations  there  was  no  concrete  and 
forthright  policy  governing  the  award  of  the  Air  Medal  and  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  (doss.  The  several  air  forces  awarded  these  dec¬ 
orations  either  for  individual  achievements  of  special  merit  or  on  the 
basis  of  participation  in  sustained  operations.  The  latter  basis,  more¬ 
over.  was  not  uniform  among  the  air  forces,  certain  of  which  awarded 
the  decorations  more  Iiln  rallv  than  others.  This  lack  of  uniform  policy 
proved  unfair  to  a  number  of  Hying  personnel  and  caused  a  serious  mo¬ 
rale  problem  among  the  combat  crews.  As  a  result,  both  awards  were 
devaluated  and  the  Air  Medal,  in  particular,  was  virtually  reduced  to 
the  status  of  a  "score  card." 

It  is  recommended  that  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  establish  a 
concrete  and  well  delineated  jxdicy  for  the  award  of  the  Air  Medal  and 
the  Distinguished  Flying  (  .mss  in  all  theaters. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  I  )FC  be  established  as  a  decoration 
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tor  distinguished  living.  tlr.it  its  presentation.  witli  r.irc  <  xceptions.  be 
restricted  to  pilots  .11  id  tlut  suitable  decor. itiott  tor  distinguished  air¬ 
manship  be  awarded  to  members  of  ioinli.it  i  tews  who  .ire  not  pilots. 

S.  Battle  Honor  Awards 

The  tlic.it i  r  | ml ic\  governing  die  award  of  battle  honors  to  aiu  i liar v 
units  .in, n  hed  to  or  serving  air  tone  units  prosed  inequitable,  .is  in- 
duated  In  inequalities  in  credit  tor  redeployment  and  discharge.  For 
c  xu  tuple.  units  sen  ic  in  g  c  oinh.it  groups  were  not  .uvan  led  hat  tie  credits, 
while  non  living  personnel  of  the-  iomh.it  groups  were.  Servue  per¬ 
sonnel  consequently  felt  that  then  had  received  unfair  treatment.  As 
anothe  r  e  xample  the  MTO  ehd  not  luxe  the  same  policy  as  the  I  TO 
with  resjKVt  to  the  award  of  battle  e  reehts  to  air  fence  headquarters  .uul 
detachment  personnel  ami  members  of  ancillary  units. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  War  Department  establish  a  clearly 
defined  peilicv  governing  the  awarel  of  battle  credits  so  that  uniform 
interpretation  will  prevail  in  all  theaters  of  operations  and  for  all 
types  eif  units. 

D.  INTELLIGENCE 

1.  Intelligence  Reports 

During  the  relatively  static  tactical  situation  in  the  l.’ nit  cel  kingdom, 
there  was  a  vast  interchange  eif  post  mission  intelligence  and  ope  r 
ational  reports  between  subordinate  commatnis  of  the  American  air 
forces  and  the  RAF.  The  communications  network  which  carried 
this  huge  load  of  material  was  fantastic  and  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  develop.  This  deplorable  situation  continued  to  a 
limited  e  xte  nt  even  after  the  mou  to  the  continent. 

It  is  recommended  that  higher  headquarters  assume  the  respotisi 
hilitv  for  assembling  intelligence  information  from  outside  sources 
as  well  as  its  subordinate  units  and  then  distribute  such  information 
to  its  subordinate  commands  as  is  considered  neccssarv  or  is  specift 
cally  requested. 

2.  Post-Mission  Reporting 

A  constant  effort  should  Ik  made  to  simplify  reporting  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  reduce  the  iuiuiIkt  of  required  reports  to  a  minimum. 
I’rgent  immediate  post-mission  reports  should  Ik  made  as  brief  as 
|K)ssible,  so  that  communication  lines  can  be  free  for  other  operational 
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pin  pi  iv  v  1  Ih'  Nmtli  An  1-mu-  transmitted  d<  i.iih  il  | misi  mission 
reports  thiough  iiorm.il  messenger  channels. 

Ii  is  r<  commended  i li.tr  uigcnt  post  mission  reports  l>e  st.uidatdi/cd 
on  the  Inchest  level  ,md  th.it  the  st.md.ird  lorm  he  cmplowd  h\  .ill 
.nr  forces.  It  is  further  recommended  th.it  requirements  of  inter 
medi.ite  he.idipurters  he  treated  as  supplement. irv  to  the  standard 
air  tone  form  and  that  in  all  instances  wordagc  he  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

T  Intelligence  Publications 

Considerable  confusion  and  wasted  effort  resulted  from  the  great 
flow  of  intelligence  publications  in  the  FTO.  In  an  attempt  to  lead 
the  uninitiated  through  the  maze  of  publications,  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  A-’  Section  published  a  guide  to  special  publications  and  fried 
not  to  flood  lower  units  with  publications  which  would  be  of  no  use  to 
them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  highest  air  headquarters  in  the  theater 
or  similar  military  area  receive  and  screen  all  incoming  and  available 
intelligence  publications  and  transmit  only  such  publications  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  as  are  directly  helpful  for  their  planning,  training  and 
operations. 

■t.  Aircraft  Identification 

Training  in  the  recognition  of  friendly  and  enemy  aircraft  was 
greatly  emphasized  in  the  first  phase  of  Furopean  campaign.  The 
courses  of  instruction  emphasized  many  insignificant  differences  be¬ 
tween  aircraft,  many  of  which  were  experimental  and  outmoded  tvpcs. 

1  he  experience  obtained  in  the  aircraft  recognition  program  indicated 
that  it  was  sound  and  practical  to  eliminate  all  requirements  for  rec¬ 
ognition  except  those  aircraft  which  combat  crews  were  likelv  to  meet 
in  the  air.  Tins  curtailed  recognition  program  resulted  in  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  operational  types  of  aircraft  and  did  not  overburden 
personnel  with  knowledge  of  many  obsolete  and  infrequently  contacted 
.lire  i  aft  tvpcs. 

It  is  recommended  that  aircraft  recognition  instruction  be  restricted 
to  those  types  of  enemy  aircraft  likely  to  be  encountered  in  a  theater. 

*>.  Signal  Intelligence 

Although  the  signal  intelligence  organization  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
rendered  superior  service,  it  would  have  been  useless  if  it  had  not  been 
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able  to  operate  with  the  large  aiul  experienced  Hr  it  ish  intercept  or  “V” 
service.  Field  units  such  as  the  Ninth  Air  Force  organization  were 
designed  for  tactical  operations  only  and  their  work  had  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  more  strategic  rear  area  "V  installations. 

The  “V"  service  was  an  extremelv  valuable  method  of  securing  air 
intelligence  for  air  defensive  and  otlensive  tactical  purposes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  air  forces  maintain  a  signal  intelligence 
organization  in  war  and  peace,  that  this  organization  be  engaged  in 
active  signal  intelligence  work  at  all  times  and  that  this  tvpe  of  work 
be  developed  continually  from  both  a  strategic  and  tactual  standpoint. 

6.  Intelligence  Communications  System 

It  is  recognized  that  a  definite  operational  requirement  existed  for  a 
communications  system  designed  primarily  to  carrv  intelligence  re¬ 
ports  and  messages.  The  necessary  volume  of  flak  intelligence,  enemy 
air  disposition  information,  reports  of  attacks  on  target  and  the  many 
oilier  intelligence  items  required  m  the  air  forces  warrant  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  assignment  of  such  communications.  The  use  of  radio  in 
periodic  net  broadcasts  is  desirable.  Such  employment  would  nor 
mails  eliminate  the  necessity  for  laborious  relay  of  teletsjie  messages 
emanating  from  air  force  headquarters  down  to  the  tactical  groups. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  intelligence  se  ices  in  an  air  force  be 
allocated  a  radio  communications  network  and  that  it  utilize  radio  net 
broadcasts  to  the  maximum. 

7.  Photo  Intelligence 

The  provision  of  trained  photo  intelligence  personnel  to  the  various 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  air  force  was  entirely  inadequate  in  basic 
air  force  planning.  Fortunately,  the  need  for  such  personnel  was  real¬ 
ized  toward  the  end  of  the  pre-invasion  period  and  a  sufficient  numlser 
of  personnel  were  trained  hastily  In-fore  I)  da\.  However,  the  service- 
rendered  was  initially  sketchy  and  of  relatively  low  standard. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  photographic  intelligence  section  be 
established  in  Headc|uarters  Army  Air  Forces  to  make  a  continuing 
survey  of  photo  intelligence  methods.  Fins  section  should  direct 
and  supervise  photo  intelligence  training,  which  should  be  made  a 
significant  part  of  the  training  of  all  reconnaissance  pilots. 
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E.  OPERATIONS,  PLANS,  ORGANIZATION  AND 
TRAINING 

I .  Air  Force  Control  of  Tactical  Air  Operations 

Delegation  of  considerable  operational  freedom  by  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  to  the  bombardment  division  and  tactical  air  commands  was 
tactically  sound  and  effective.  Such  delegation  was  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  required  high  degree  of  mobility  for  the  air  force  s  Advanced 
Headquarters  and  to  permit  the  TA('s  to  work  directly  and  rapidly 
with  their  associated  armies. 

The  large  operations  staff  required  to  determine  the  many  details 
of  extensive  tactical  bombardment  operations — including,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  cancellation  of  projected  operations  due  to  weather — was 
retained  at  the  relatively  static  headquarters  of  the  bombardment 
division.  Air  force  Advanced  Headquarters,  making  only  the  major 
decisions  as  to  the  selection  of  targets  and  the  weight  and  purpose 
of  medium  bombardment  attacks,  did  not  require  this  additional 
personnel  and  remained  more  mobile. 

The  tactical  air  commands  presented  a  different  situation,  in  that 
i:  is  axiomatic  that  fighter-bomber  operations  must  be  very  closely 
controlled  b\  the  tactical  air  commander  through  the  TAC  fighter 
control  center  and  that  the  TAC  itself  must  work  very  intimately 
with  its  associated  army  in  providing  close  air  cooperation.  Thus 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  combat  operations  section,  in  its  supervision  of 
fighter  bombe  r  operations,  required  only  the  personnel  necessarv  for 
general  supervisory  control  rather  than  for  detailed  close  direction  of 
dath  air  force  operations.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  air 
force  control  of  tighter  bomber  operations  was  or  should  be  super¬ 
ficial.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  tactical  air  command,  deeply  engrossed  in  and  intimately 
.issov uated  with  the  ground  campaign,  is  subject  to  many  strong  in¬ 
fluences  ro  insure  the  maximum  amount  of  close  air  coojieration  in  his 
area  of  responsibility  at  the  possible  expense  of  the  proper  employment 
of  the  air  force  as  a  whole  in  the  combined  air  and  ground  battle. 
The  proper  employment  of  the  air  force  as  a  whole  requires  sound  and 
frequently  redefined  policies  specifying  the  amount  of  fighter-bomber 
effort  available  for  dose  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces  and 
frequent  readjustment  of  the  number  of  fighter-bomber  groups  as- 
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■  ignnl  in  .in  v  one  TAC  to  meet  the  c  hanging  Mi  t n  ,il  mi u.it ion.  Sm  li 
redefinition  o|  o\ t  r  .ill  police  and  t<  nlnistincni  ol  available  loin  s 
\n  r< .  should  ,unl  t  .in  mil v  be  dctci mined  1>\  and  .in  01  n j >1 1 si k  <  1  .it  .nr 
font  tic. u li | u.ti  ii  rs. 

It  is  i<  ( oiniiu  lull  (I,  lo  reduce  personnel  .mil  insure  mobility  .it  .nr 
tom  advanced  In  ,i(l(|ii.irti  rs,  (  i  )  tli.it  the  (.onili.it  operations  section's 
(ontrol  ol  t.utu.il  bombardment  operations  lie  limned  to  designation 
of  targets,  tlu  weight  and  purpose  ol  att.it  ks  and  the  units  to  provide 
lighter  escort :  and  ( 2 )  that  air  force  ( ontrol  ol  fighter  hotnher  opera¬ 
tions,  through  the  taitn  al  atr  i  omnia t ids,  he  exercised  hv  establishment 
of  dchnttc  policies  as  to  the  allocation  ol  tones  .nailable  within  the 
I  A(  \  to  e.n  li  of  the  three  (iliases  of  tactical  air  operations,  assignment 
1 1|  seni  i  permanent  interdii  tion  or  airfield  i  lent  rah/. it  ion  commitments, 
appropriate  readjustment  of  the  out  all  force  available  to  e.n  li  t.u  tu  al 
air  commander  and  designation  of  telatneK  few  d.uU  targets  m  tasks, 
including  bomber  escort. 

2.  Mobility  and  Flexibility  in  Operational  and  Organizational 
Planning 

I  he  highest  standards  of  niobihti  and  tlexibihtv  u  te  and  must  he 
maintained  to  achieve  the  maximum  etlei  tiveness  ol  t.Ktual  atr 
effort.  All  operational  and  organizational  planning  was  ami  must  be 
predicated  on  this  principle. 

It  is  recommended  that  operational  and  organizational  planning  in 
a  tactical  air  force  be  strongly  influenced  In  the  necessity  for  preserving 
and  augmenting  the  mobility  and  flexibility  ol  this  air  force. 

Application  of  Air  Power  During  Static  Ground  Situations 

In  static  tactical  situations  the  Ninth  Air  Force  devoted  the  major 
part  of  its  eflort  to  the  maintenance  of  air  superiority  and  to  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  battlefield  in  preparation  for  the  next  ofletisive  phase. 

It  is  recommended  that,  when  the  ground  situation  is  static  or  rela¬ 
tively  static,  the  above  principle  be  established  as  normal  operational 
procedure. 

■i.  Isolation  of  the  Battlefield:  Phase  2  Operations 

'I'lie  outstanding  contribution  of  fighter  bomlx-r  aircraft,  other  than 
helping  obtain  and  maintain  air  superiority,  was  achieved  by  assigning 


.1  Luge  pen  tillage  ol  ilii  .iv.nlablt  lone  to  continuous  at iiifd  recoil- 
naiss.mn  dpi  i.ti mu-  n  m-hitt  tin  battlefield  on  the  flanks  and  m  front 
ctilii  go >tmd  l> >i n  s 

It  is  u  i  ■  •mini  in lul  tli.it  tin  ili i.  mm  of  sin  It  cmpl< »vment  of  fighter- 
I'ollll'i  is  l'(  1  t)lpll.ls|/(  d  11:  till  11  \  1SI, !(( Ill  ions  nl  F\f  41  ^  .iixl  .ill 
<  >t  l  u  I  \\  .11  1  )|  i  MI  t  nil  lit  pllbll<  .  It  lolls  ill. limn  With  till-  .l(i|i|n  .It  loll  ol 
lit  |'o\\i  i  m  tin  ground  battle. 

V  (  lost  Air  (  <M»|HT.mon:  Phase  f  Operations 

Hu  , ■  1|U1!  1  I.o  lit  lot  1  losi  coopi  ration  operations  was  normally  pro¬ 
portion. lie  to  .uni  increased  tlin-i tl\  with  the  speed  of  movement  of 
t r it  lulls  lines  m  minimis  or  tin  degree  ol  fluidity  of  the  front  lines. 
When  the  trout  was  lelafivck  statu,  a  greater  portion  of  the  taetieal 
,111  t  tlort  had  to  and  must  rest  rt  to  Phase  1  and  Phase  2  operations. 

It  is  remmmi  nded  that  this  principle  he  incorporated  in  revised 
editions  of  h.M  -^5  and  all  other  War  Department  publications 
dealing  with  the  application  of  .nr  power  in  the  ground  battle. 

(>.  Ci round  Direction  of  Aircraft  to  Targets 

I  lie  direction  of  .unraf:  to  targiis  In  air  force  operations  ofluets 
liK.ited  with  forward  ground  lone  elements  was  extremely  elective. 
I  he  w tight  of  .nr  itfort  thus  exploited  was  closely  controlled  In  the 
air  commander. 

It  is  recommended  that  (lit  ptmcipal  of  ground  direction  to  targets 
bv  air  force  operations  ofhicrs  operating  in  close  coordination  with 
ground  force  units  be  incorporated  in  planning  for  the  tactical  appli¬ 
cation  of  .nr  power  and  for  the  basic  organizational  and  equipment 
allowances  of  a  tactical  air  command. 

Armored  (aduinn  (.over 

One  of  the  most  successful  achievements  of  the  war  in  an  ground 
cooperation  was  the  development  bv  the  Ninth  Air  Force  of  a  system 
of  c  lose  armored  column  cover  bv  placing  an  air  operations  officer  with 
ground-to-air  communications  among  the  foremost  elements  of  an 
armored  column. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  principle  of  ground  direction  of  aircraft 
to  targets  by  air  operations  officers  111  mobile  control  stations  (tanks  or 
armored  cars,  furnished  complete  with  crew  by  the  ground  forces)  be 
incor|»oratcil  111  planning  for  the  tac'ical  application  of  air  power  and 


for  tlic  basic  organizational  and  equipment  allowances  for  .1  t .it  1  it al 
.1 1  r  enmm.uul. 

S.  Tactical  Air  Liaison  Officer  Qualifications 

For  the  most  effective  discharge  of  tactical  air  liaison  duties,  it  was 
found  that  the  TAI.O  should  he  a  fiehl  grade  air  officer  with  combat 
experience  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  staff  procedure  to  func¬ 
tion  as  an  operations  officer  of  the  tactical  air  command,  f  fis  essential 
duty  was  to  evaluate  mission  recpiests  for  the  FAT  and  to  forward 
them  to  the  I  AC'. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  tactical  air  liaison  officer  he  a  pilot  with 
combat  operations  experience  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  staff 
procedure  to  serve  as  an  operations  officer  of  the  tactual  air  command 
which  he  is  representing. 

9.  Ci round  Liaison  Officers  With  Air  Units 

The  ground  liaison  officer  system  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force  achieved 
highly  satisfactory  results.  The  practice  of  placing  ground  liaison 
officers  with  air  units  and  air  liaison  officers  with  ground  units  was 
tactically  sound  and  effective. 

ft  is  recommended  that  in  future  air-ground  operations  a  liaison 
system  he  established  whereby  a  suitable  complement  of  air  liaison 
officers  will  be  placed  with  ground  units  and  of  ground  liaison  officers 
with  air  units. 

10.  Filtering  of  Army  Requests  for  Close  Cooperation 

The  filtering  of  army  mission  requests  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was 
performed  first  at  TAC-army  level,  and  it  is  believed  that  further  dele¬ 
gation  of  such  authority  to  lower  units  would  result  only  in  additional 
staff  delay.  The  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  army  requests  for 
air  effort  under  TAC  control  would  Ik-  fulfilled  was  made  by  the  tac¬ 
tical  air  commander  or  his  designates!  combat  operations  representative. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  tactical  air  command  be  the  lowest  com¬ 
mand  level  to  which  authority  for  filtering,  accepting  ami  rejecting 
mission  requests  may  be  delegated. 

11.  Counter-Flak  Fire 

The  effectiveness  of  fighter-bomber  and  medium  or  light  bomber 
attacks  on  close-in  targets  was  frequently  increased  by  the  carefully 
coordinated  use  of  counter-flak  artillery  fire.  With  the  tactical  air 
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liaison  officer  and  (!  ^  Air  of  the  moper.iting  ground  unit  working 
closely  together  In-fore  the  air  attacks.  the  ground  forees  fired  on  .ill 
known  flak  positions  within  ratine  of  and  bearing  on  the  target  and 
frequently  kept  a  "(lull'  plane  in  the  air  during  the  attack  to  direct 
and  adjust  artillery  fire  to  newly  disclosed  flak  positions.  When  the 
target  was  out  of  the  artillery  range,  effective  counter  fl.ik  often  c<  mid 
be  directed  against  enemy  flak  [xisitions  on  the  route. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  effort  and  study  be  directed  toward 
the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  system  of  using  counter-flak 
fire  in  support  of  aircraft. 

12.  Bombers  in  a  Tactical  Air  Force 

The  greatest  capability  of  medium  bombers  was  precision  bombing 
of  well-defined  targets.  This  capability  was  most  effectively  em¬ 
ployed  and  exploited  in  the  air  force's  interdiction  programs.  The  cx- 
jKTicncc  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  definitely  demonstrated  the  need  for 
tactical  aircraft  capable  of  achieving  the  results  produced  by  the 
medium  bombers.  (There  is  no  known  reason  why  heavy  Iximbers 
cannot  be  normally  employed  in  a  tactical  air  role  if  adequate  airfields 
arc  available.) 

It  is  recommended  that  basic  planning  for  a  tactical  air  force  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  large  complement  of  bombardment  aircraft  capable  of 
precision  bombing. 

13.  Provision  for  Precision  Instrument  Bombing 

An  agency  capable  of  conducting  precision  instrument  bombing 
through  overcast  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a  tactical  bombardment 
organization.  The  provisional  pathfinder  squadron,  organized  specifi¬ 
cally  for  this  purpose  in  qth  bombardment  Division,  was  given  and 
discharges!  a  tremendous  responsibility.  In  months  of  bad  weather, 
from  60  to  75  percent  of  the  division's  total  effort  could  not  have  been 
made  without  the  efficient  operation  of  its  pathfinder  squadron. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  organization  capable  of  conducting 
precision  instrument  bombing  be  developed  and  maintained  at  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  as  an  integral  part  of  the  tactical  air  force. 

14.  Targets  of  Opportunity  for  Airborne  Medium  Bombers 

During  the  campaign  it  was  believed  that  a  close  radio  liaison 

system  between  the  TACs  and  the  bombardment  division,  monitored 
by  the  air  force,  would  have  permitted  an  effective  diversion  of  specific 


forces  of  medium  m  light  Imml'cn  on  the  basis  of  I  AC  R  obseisa- 
lions.  (Yri.un  f.ntors  wln«h  were  sigmfii  ant  in  medium  .md  light 
bombardon  nt  operations  stub  .is  variable  weather,  the  neicssilv  for 
following  carefully  selected  tills  eonitlors  and  the  lusher  percentage 
of  larger  caliber  bombs  (  i.oou  or  .’.mho  pounds)  i.iirud  bv  the 
mediums  e  on  Id  not  lx-  rc<  one  tied  with  tin  tin  d  foi  dive  t  sion . 

It  is  recommend'd  that  studies  he  eonduclee!  In  AAI;SAT  or  a 
similar  tactual  research  hoard  < >r  committee  to  develop  the  possibility 
of  diverting  bombardment  airctaft  to  targets  of  opporiimitv. 

IN  Inadequacy  of  N it'll t  Striking  Fortes 

I  he  night  striking  force  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  \\  as  madet juate.  I  ,x- 
tensive  augmentation  was  considered  necess.irv  to  put  the  tactical  air 
effort  on  a  real  and  effective  hour  a  < lav  basis.  Night  bombing  and 
intruder  operations  form  a  necessary  complement  to  daylight  fighter- 
bomher  activity.  This  necessity  was  especially  acute  in  the  F.TO, 
where  the  enemy  largely  carried  out  Ins  movements  at  night  and 
generally  went  unhindered  because  of  the  small  available  night  force. 

It  is  recommended:  (a)  that  each  tactical  air  command  have'  a  night 
fighter  component  basically  trained  and  eeptipped  for  both  night 
fighter  and  night  intruder  operations:  ( b )  that  a  minimum  force 
equivalent  to  approximately  2s  percent  of  the  day  bombe  r  force  Ik- 
trained  and  equipped  to  conduct  night  bombing  and  normally  partici¬ 
pate  only  in  night  operations;  and  (c)  that  each  tactical  air  command 
have  a  component  e>f  bombardment-type  aircraft  for  night  intruder 
anel  night  bombing  operations. 

16.  Oxirdinated  Control  of  AAA 

The  great  variety  and  complexity  of  rigid  flying  restrictions  in  the 
F.IO  proved  confining  Ixitli  to  pilots  and  to  ground  AAA  personnel. 
Close  study  of  the  development  of  a  substitute  system,  which  would  In¬ 
effective  but  less  restrictive,  is  considered  necessary. 

It  is  recommended  that  coordinated  control  be  substituted  for  inflex¬ 
ible  flying  restrictions  in  vital  areas  where  lieaw  concentrations  of 
AAA  are  located. 

17.  Ciombat  Crew  Training 

The  establishment  of  a  training  center  outside  of  the  bombardment 
division  for  training  combat  crews  in  theater  techniques  and  tactics 
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was  determined  n *  In  i n <  ire  sat ist.ii  tor  \  i lun  i in  in.uuti  mini  t  of  train¬ 
ing  programs  within  the  gi>>ups  III-  gtoiips  noimalb  were  fully 
(H  Clip II  d  Will)  I  Ilf  v  i  >!)■  I  Hi  1  >  >1  i  >('<  I  .11  li  ills  .Old  ill'  111.11!  lie  I  i.l  lli  i  i  >1  i  >  >11)1  >. it 
rtlii  n  iii  v .  1  In  \  li.h  I  .i  iii.iiun'.  « it  I  m  i  i  ■  ■  light  iln  i.isk  «>l  tr.  lining 

ti  pl.n  enn nts  i  it  t.i  1 1 1  ,ii  it  1 1 » 1 1  a  sin  lb  .  V i . * i !  ii  K .  tin  pi  i  "mg  urgenc v 
dt  operations  lit  1 1  .ti  1 1 1 1  liiiin  tii  *  j  i ! .  i 1 1 :  \  ■ '!  ii.  lining  within  tighter 
gn  nipt. 

Ii  i\  Hi i >iiiiii('i)> Ifil  ili.it  .i  1 1 >nt mill >U'  stude  n|  tin  tt. lining  r ii ] 1 1 1 re 
minis  ii|  i  ,k  1 1  t  Ik  .Hit  ( it  opcr.it  mi  is  l*i  made  .mil  th.it  pilots  .md  lomhat 
items  |*c  imum'iI  .it  i  ordmgK  before  shipment  to  the  tin  .iter. 

(See  recommendation  entitled  “Replacement  Training  m  (Jcneral 
( I; xternal ).  i  li.ipter  l\’ ) . 

IS.  Headquarters  Administrative  Tvjx‘  A  (,  Allotment 

The  air  torn-  lieadqnariers  administrative  tvpe  airs  raft  allotment 
was  completelv  inadequate  tor  a  mobile  tactical  air  force  which  main¬ 
tained  two  headquarters  and  which  operated  in  countries  where  rail 
and  road  facilities  had  been  reduced  enormously  In  war. 

It  is  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  Ninth  Air  Force  experience, 
that  where  dual  headquarters  are  necessary  tin-  air  force  headquarters 
flight  be  augmented  to  include  six  C-47,  six  C-4^,  and  six  Cub  air¬ 
planes  or  comparable  tvpcs  as  the  minimum  number  of  administra¬ 
tive  type  aircraft  authorized. 

19.  Movement  Authorization  Within  the  Air  Force 

The  movement  of  Ninth  Air  Force  units  was  based  on  current  and 
future  plans  lor  movement  submitted  by  the  commands  but  was 
carried  out  only  after  authorization  from  air  torce  headquarters.  This 
centralization  of  movement  control  was  essential  in  the  FTO  because 
of  the  structure  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  and  the  nature  of  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  lateral  and  superior  headquarters.  In  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
projected  movements  could  not  be  finally  authorized  at  a  lower  level 
than  air  force  for  external  and  internal  reasons.  The  basic  external 
reason  was  that  the  movement  of  air  force  units  was  necessarily  gov¬ 
erned  by  current  and  future  planning  at  air  force  army  group  level, 
in  line  with  the  broad  directives  of  the  Supreme  Commander  and 
administrative  policies  of  the  (X!,  USSTAF.  Internally,  unit  move¬ 
ments  often  involved  several  commands  and  coordination  was  only 
possible  at  air  fotce  level.  For  instance,  the  movement  of  tactical 


units  depended  upon  the  .il >i  1  it \  of  IX  I  •nginccr  Command  to  am- 
struct  f.u  lilt  it's  and  ol  IX  Air  Force  Service  Command  to  stink  and 
maintain  supplies  at  new  airfields  and  depots.  Furthermore,  the 
movement  of  tactical  air  command  units  (reipientlv  had  to  lie  co¬ 
ordinated  with  adjacent  TAC.s.  In  movement,  as  in  certain  other 
matters  which  involved  the  several  commands,  the  air  force  normally 
functioned  as  the  coordinating  and  controlling  agency.  Finally,  the 
shortage  of  transport  throughout  the  Nin'Ii  Air  Force  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  movement  priorities  and  schedules  he  estahlished  and 
authorized  In  a  ccnti.il  ,igen<  v  at  air  force  headcpiarters,  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  economy  and  ethciencv  in  the  utilization  of  available  trans¬ 
portation.  In  the  I  TO  a  broad  general  directive  was  used  to  control 
IX  F.ngincer  Command  movement  and  this  method  sufficed.  How¬ 
ever.  close  supervision  was  maintained  over  all  engineer  command 
ritlispi  isitions. 

It  was  normal  operating  procedure  within  the  Ninth  Air  Force  for 
subordinate  commands  to  prepare  current  and  future  plans  for  move¬ 
ment  within  their  sphere  of  responsibility,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  air  force  movements  control  section  for  coordination  and  phasing 
with  other  air  force,  army  group  and  command  plans. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience  in  the  FTO.  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
recommends  that  the  various  commands  in  a  tactical  air  force  prepare 
current  and  future  movement  plans,  to  be  submitted  to  the  air  force 
movements  control  section  for  coordination  and  phasing  in  with  other 
air  force,  army  group  and  command  mov  ement  plans. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  authorization  for  movement  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  be  maintained  as  an  air  force  headquarters  function  in 
all  air  forces  which  are  required  to  maintain  a  degree  of  mobility  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Ninth  and  which  have  similar  commitments  for 
cooperation  with  an  army  group. 

20.  Desirability  for  (dose  Relationship  of  Combat  Operations, 
Flak  and  Target  Intelligence  Sections 

The  closest  possible  relationship  must  exist  between  the  flak,  target 
intelligence  and  combat  operations  sections.  The  chief  of  each  must  at¬ 
tend  all  target  conferences  and  briefings,  become  intimately  familiar 
with  all  major  recurring  targets,  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  tactical 
situation  and  its  bearing  on  the  target  and  flak  situation,  and  definitely 


icalizc  th.it  « ml v  through  this  tri  partite  team  can  the  air  force  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  most  ( /lcctive  manner.  This  also  applies  to  the  weather 
section,  but  to  a  somewhat  lesser  decree,  because  weather  information 
guides  the  selection  of  target  areas  rather  than  the  selection  of  the 
targets  themselves. 

It  is  recommended  that  tin-  combat  operations,  flak  and  target  in¬ 
telligence  sections  at  all  times  work  in  the  closest  physical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  relationship. 

21.  Separate  Combat  Operations  Section 

Administrative  separation  of  thecombat  operations  section  from  the 
A-}  section  was  sound  and  permitted  concentration  on  the  vital  task  of 
conduct  of  Ninth  Air  Force  combat  operations.  This  would  not  be 
desirable  in  a  peace-time  organization. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  the  actual  conduct  of  air  operations  against 
the  enemv  a  combat  operations  section  be  established  administratively 
separate  from  and  independent  of  all  other  functions  normally  per¬ 
formed  In  the  A  }  section. 

22.  Hstablishment  of  the  Operational  Research  Section 

The  organization  and  establishment  of  an  operational  research  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  air  force  was  completely  justified.  It  proved  to  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  service  with  regard  to  the  use  of  new  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  combat  technique  and  tactics. 
In  peacetime  ojieration,  however,  there  will  he  no  need  for  a  separate 
section  at  air  force  level.  Research  functions  will  continue  in  peace¬ 
time  operations,  hut  it  is  considered  that  the  small-scale  effort  could 
he  more  efficiently  handled  in  a  small  sub  section  under  A-}. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  physical  part  of  research  in  a  campaign 
should  he  carried  out  at  command  level,  where  it  is  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  target  areas,  and  only  over  all  supervision  and  coordination  exer¬ 
cised  at  air  force  level.  Idle  same  situation  exists  in  operational  research 
(civilian),  where  only  supervision  should  he  exercised  at  air  force  level. 

23.  Supervision  of  Operational  Research  Activities  and  Reports 

All  operational  research  reports  should  Ik  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  (icncral  or  his  designated  representative  for  final  approval 
iti  order  to  insure  that  the  contents  arc  factual,  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  in  accordance  with  air  force  policy  and  that  the  procedures 
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suggested  or  recommended  are  in  accordance  with  over-all  .nr  force 
planning  anil  strategy. 

It  is  Ha  ominctulcil.  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misrepresentations  of 
air  ton  c  t.n  tics,  tea  lmn|iies  and  poln  ics  bv  militarilv  iiiu]nabhed  tech- 
meal  civilian  |»ersonncl.  especiallv  in  view  of  the  world  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  operational  research  section  reports,  that  all  such  reports  be 
reviewed  and  approved  bv  the  Commanding  ( leneral  or  his  designated 
policies  established  bv  him. 

F.  SrPPLV.  MAINTENANCE  AND  TRANSPORT 

1.  Air  Force  Supply  and  Maintenance  Section 

The  Director  of  Supplv  ( A  -  4 )  in  Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force, 
after  completion  of  the  planning  for  and  the  beginning  of  Operation 
C  )\T.R1.(  )RI ),  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  commanding  general 
and  supervised  the  execution  of  arrangements  pertaining  to  Services 
of  Supplv  matters. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  supply  and  maintenance  section  of  air 
force  headquarters  be  headed  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  A-4,  with 
special  staff  sub  sections  of  the  various  service  branches  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  The  functions  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  A-4  would  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  Ins  advisory  duties,  the  establishment  of  all  supply 
and  transportation  priorities  lietwcen  the  commands;  the  establishment 
of  supply  policies  as  they  affect  the  air  force  as  a  whole;  approval  of 
equipment  required  over  and  above  T  K;  allocation  of  aircraft;  is¬ 
suance  of  directives  as  required  by  action  of  higher  headquarters;  ayd 
representing  the  (XI  at  all  times  on  matter  of  supply  in  line  with 
policies  established  by  him. 

2.  Combat  Commander — Service  Commander 

Service  and  c  ubat  commanders  were,  in  general,  not  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  anothers’  specific  mission  and  functions.  ‘Conse¬ 
quently  they  did  not  initially  derive  the  benefits  which  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  closer  association  and  mutual  understanding  of  capabilities, 
limitations  and  problems. 

It  is  recommended  that  associated  service  and  combat  commanders 
maintain  close  liaison  and  work  out  all  mutual  problems  in  the  early 
stages  of  training  or  of  preparation  for  operations. 
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3.  AADA  Versus  Air  Depot  Group  System  of  Operation 

The  elimination  ot  the  advanced  .nr  depot  areas  did  not  impede  or 
disrupt  the  ope  ration  ot  the  l\  Air  Force  Service  Command.  In  fact, 
the  closer  relationship  thus  establish!  d  between  service  command 
headquarters  and  the  air  depot  groups  resulted  in  smoother  operation. 
The  pt.iitue  of  assigning  .ur  depot  groups  to  particular  geographical 
areas  was  \c  r\  satisfactory  f « »r  the  command  and  technical  control  of 
sei cue  groups,  and  operations  under  that  svstem  we  re  more  effective 
than  the  v  were-  when  the  AADAs  commanded  the  service  groups. 

I  ll e  air  depot  group  generally  was  an  excellent  medium  for  the  com¬ 
mand  ol  service  groups.  However,  w  hen  they  are  used  in  the  exercise 
of  sin.  h  command,  air  depot  group  headquarters  should  he  enlarged. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  air  depot  group  headc|uarters  he  aug¬ 
mented  sufhcientlv  to  handle  the  administration  and  supervision  of  a 
minimum  of  four  service  groups,  special. 

4.  Service  Group,  Special.  Versus  Service  Group 

The  Service  C iroitp.  Special  a  consolidation  into  three  units  of  the 
seven  units  which  comprised  the  old  service  group,  plus  three  additional 
unit s  t<>  ixrform  station  housekeeping  and  administrative  functions — 
is  a  compact  and  well  integrated  unit.  This  unit  was  organized  on  the 
basis  of  lessons  learned  in  combat  hut  w  as  not  actually  used  in  combat, 
due  to  the  lateness  of  reorganization.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
increased  utility  ot  the  service  group,  special,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  a  certain  degree  of  organizational  flexibility. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  service  group,  special,  lx-  adopted  as  a 
stan  ’are I  Army  Air  Forces  serv  ice  organization. 

*).  Assignment  of  Service  Ciroup,  Special 

In  the  Ninth  Air  Force  service  groups  winch  operated  with  tactical 
groups  were  assigned,  controlled  anel  administered  by  IX  Air  Force 
Service  Command.  The  control  exercised  by  the  tactical  group  com¬ 
mander  ewer  a  service  group  was  limi'cd  to  such  administrative  con¬ 
trol  as  was  required  by  his  position  as  “station"  commander.  Tactical 
commanders  have  recommended  that  service  groups  he  assigned  to 
tactical  commands,  hut  this  type  of  operation  has  not  been  tried  by 
this  air  force  and  therefore  such  assignment  cannot  properly  he  recom¬ 
mended  here. 
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It  is  tentatively  recommended  that  service  groups  remain  assigned  to 
the  tactical  air  force  service  command  in  a  mobile  tactical  air  war. 
1  lowever.  it  is  further  recommended  that  this  question  be  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  ot  tarelul  study  .it  Headquarters  AAF  level,  in  order  to  determine 
tin  best  method  ot  assignment  or  even  the  possible  integration  of  the 
tactual  and  service  units  into  one  self  sufficient  unit. 

6.  I'tility  of  Mobile  Reclamation  and  Repair  Squadrons 

Mobile  reclamation  and  repair  squadrons  gave  I\  Air  Force  Serv¬ 
ice  Command  a  flexibility  winch  it  otherwise  would  have  lacked. 
These  units,  self  sutheient  even  when  divided  into  small  detachments, 
were  employed  for  main  diversified  pur[  oses. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  tactical  air  force  troop  bases  contain 
an  adequate  number  of  mobile  reclamation  and  repair  squadrons. 

Inadequacy  of  Truck  and  Motor  Transport  in  Air  Force 

The  assignment  of  truck  and  motor  transport  to  the  air  force  was 
generally  not  adequate  to  cope  with  emergency  situations.  Shortages 
were  felt  most  severely  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  rapid  movement  of  units  and  the  resultant  necessity  for  long 
hauls  very  often  required  transportation  of  supplies  several  times  the 
planned  distances. 

b.  The  exceptionally  poor  road  conditions  on  the  continent  increased 
the  time  required  for  round  trips  over  the  supply  routes. 

c.  For  a  considerable  period  gasoline  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Cherbourg  and  the  beaches  to  fields  or  dumps  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Paris  before  rail  transportation  finally  became  available. 

d.  The  necessity  for  moving  vast  tonnages  of  construction  equipment 
was  not  fully  considered  in  pre-invasion  planning.  Consequently, 
I X  Hngineer  Command  was  weak  in  trnnsjtortation. 

It  is  recommended,  in  order  that  the  air  force  have  sufficient  tr.ms- 
|M»rt  to  cope  with  the  tactical  and  supply  situation,  that : 

a.  The  air  force  be  allocated  sufficient  ground  and  air  transportation 
to  maintain  its  own  supply  system  over  distances  of  nxi  miles  instead 
of  40  miles,  as  was  the  case  in  the  KTO. 

b.  The  air  force  be  allocated  an  adequate  number  of  25-  and  p>-foot 
trailers  and  that  4-5  ton  tractors  be  supplied  to  haul  the  large  trailers. 

c.  Ordance  sections  of  all  T/Fis  lx-  reviewed  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  vehicles  and  to  increase  the  allotment  of  (>  x  (>  trucks. 
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d.  A\  i.ition  engineers  In  furnished  engineer  dump  truck  companies 
ai  tin  rate  of  one  per  tour  battalions  ami  Ordnance  maintenance  com¬ 
panies  .it  the  rate  of  one  per  eight  battalions. 

K.  Uequirement  for  Two  Drivers  Per  Vehicle  in  Truck 
Companies 

lb  c  pooling  of  truck  companies  into  battalions  and  regiments 
proud  particul.ulv  benc-tui.il.  in  Mew  of  the  widely  felt  shortage  of 
this  tspe  nt  transport.  The  combat  training  given  truck  company  per¬ 
sonnel  moving  to  the  continent  in  the  assault  phase  was  successful  and 
the  strengthening  of  these  companies  to  maintain  two  drivers  with 
each  vehicle  was  entirely  ju st i tied. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  T  Oof  truck  companies  be  augmented 
to  provide  two  drivers  tor  each  vehicle  and  that  limited  combat  train¬ 
ing  be  given  truck  company  personnel  operating  in  or  near  the  front- 
hne  areas  or  m  hostile  territory. 

Air  Transport  Shortage 

1  he  air  transport  facilities  directly  controlled  by  the  air  force  and  its 
commands  were  acutely  inadequate.  The  movement  of  supplies  would 
have  be  en  accomplished  with  more  eflicicncv  and  speed  if  considerably 
more  air  transport  had  been  provided  a>  an  integral  part  of  the  air  force. 
Truck  and  rail  transport  was  often  excessively  slow.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  an  air  transport  agency  to  which  the  air  force  must  apply  for 
air  htt.  be  cause  in  a  mobile  campaign  with  overloaded  communications 
and  all  tv  pcs  of  transport  at  a  premium  reliance  on  external  agencies 
proves  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  increased  air  trans¬ 
portation  integral  to  the  tactical  atr  force,  to  be  used  for  the  movement 
of  tactical  air  force  supplies  and  units  in  fluid  tactical  operations. 

10.  I'tili/ation  of  Air  Force  Beach  Detachments 

(  oii'iderable  difficulty  and  confusion  were  avoided  in  the  beach 
phase  of  Operation  ()\  I  RI.ORI)  by  the  location  of  special  detach¬ 
ments  on  the  Ix-aches  to  expedite  the  movement  of  air  force  supplies 
and  operate  air  force  dumps. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  amphibious  operations  air  force  beach 
detachments  lx-  established  to  handle  air  force  supplies  and  operate  air 
force  dumps  and  that  such  detachments  be  attached  to  army  engineer 
special  brigades  for  training  and  experience  before  actual  operation. 


I  !.  (ihcmic.il  Maintenance  Company  in  Air  Force 
The  Ninth  Air  Force  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  ilicmic.il  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance  facilities  from  ground  and  service  forces. 

It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  chemical  maintenance  company 
he  assigned  to  the  air  torn  to  make  repairs  and  to  assure  a  dependable 
supply  of  spare  parts  without  recourse  toother  units. 

12.  Photographic  Supply  and  Repair 
Standard  methods  of  obtaining  photographic  supply  and  handling 
photographic  repair  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  Ninth  Air  Force,  tac¬ 
tical  operations. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  central  specialized  depot  be  established 
within  the  tactical  air  force  for  the  pm  pose  of  handling  supply  of  all 
photographic  material. 

(,.  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I.  Requirement  for  Separate  Reconnaissance  and  Photo  Section 
I  he  Ninth  Air  Force  established  a  separate  reconnaissance  and 
photographic  stall  so.  t  ion  which  coordinated  and  supervised  all 
reconnaissance  and  photographic  activities  within  the  air  force.  'This 
section  was  dtroth  responsible  to  the  Deputy  Commanding  (Jeneral, 
Operations,  and  closely  coordinated  its  work  with  the  Director  of 
Operations,  the  Director  of  Intelligence,  and  the  O -2  Air  section. 

I  mier  this  system  reconnaissance  and  photographic  supervision  was 
more  efficient  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  Director  of  In¬ 
ti  lligetue  and  the  Director  of  Operations.  The  establishment  of  a 
reparate  section  made  the  conduct  and  administration  of  a  highly 
technical  phase  of  aerial  warfare  the  responsibility  of  an  officer 
specially  trained  in  that  field. 

it  is  recommended  that  a  reconnaissance  and  photographic  section 
be  established,  in  both  the  peacetime  and  the  wartime  organization 
of  an  air  force,  as  a  separate  staff  section. 

2.  Reconnaissance  Allotments  to  a  Tactical  Air  Force 
Reconnaissance  as  organized  and  employed  by  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
achieved  exceptionally  high  standards  of  proficiency  and  efficiency  in 
the  campaign  in  western  Europe.  Reconnaissance  was  a  most  valu¬ 
able  source  of  information  through  photographic  and  visual  observa¬ 
tion  of  enemy  movements  and  installations  and  bomb  damage  in  rear 
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.ur. is  aiu!  through  provision  to  tlu-  ground  forces,  when  weather  per¬ 
mitted.  of  i l.i 1 1  v  basic  coverage  of  l lie  battlefield.  Reconnaissance 
also  considerable  increased  the  clfccthcness  of  artillery  by  aerial 
adiustmcnt.  Kcvonn.nssancc  under  the  I  ACs  was  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  air  ground  team. 

It  is  recommended  that  one  reconnaissance  group  be  assigned  to 
e.uli  tactical  air  command  operating  in  cooperation  with  an  army. 

3.  Need  for  Reconnaissance  at  Air  Force  Level 

I  lie  speed  with  which  requests  ior  reconnaissance  from  air  force, 
•in nv  gr<  >up  or  higher  headquarters  were  disc  barged  was  often  seriously 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  TA(  s  required  the  entire  resources  of  the 
reconnaissance  group  assigned  to  them.  It  was  determined  essential 
that  a  tactical  air  force  headquarters  have  an  assigned  reconnaissance 
group  consisting  of  an  appropriate  number  of  “all  purpose"  reconnais¬ 
sance  squadrons,  a  night  photo  reconnaissance  squadron,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  number  of  light  plane  reconnaissance  units  of  the  Cub 
type  and  a  radar  reconnaissance  squadron.  Experience  in  the  ETO 
indicates  that  a  minimum  daylight  eflort  equivalent  to  that  of  two 
"all  purpose"  reconnaissance  squadrons  is  necessary. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  planning  for  a  tactical  air  force  troop 
basis  include  a  reconnaissance  group  to  be  assigned  for  air  force-army 
group  level  reconnaissance.  This  group  should  normally  have  two  or 
more  “all-purpose"  reconnaissance  squadrons,  a  night  photo  recon¬ 
naissance  squadron,  an  appropriate  number  of  light  plane  recon¬ 
naissance  units  of  the  “Cub"  type  and  a  radar  reconnaissance  squadron. 

4.  Night  Photo  Reconnaissance  Requirement 

I  lie  small  night  reconnaissance  eflort  available  to  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  detracted  from  the  full  ellectiveness  of  the  tactical  air  effort. 
Night  reconnaissance  was  restricted  bv  a  cotiq  lete  lack  of  sufficiently 
trained  units  and  a  shortage  of  units  which  could  be  converted  to  night 
reconnaissance  operations.  The  Ninth  Air  Force  could  have  employed 
most  profitably  one  night  photo  reconnaissance  squadron  for  each 
tactical  air  command,  as  well  as  a  squadron  at  air  force  headquarters. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  tactical  air  force  headquarters  and  each 
tactical  air  command  headquarters  have  an  assigned  night  photo 
squadron. 
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S.  Need  for  a  Photo- Interpretation  and  Reproduction  ('enter 

Th  ('  swnn  of  maintaining  a  photo  interpretation  ami  reproduction 
center,  with  responsibilities  divided  between  two  different  tvpes  of  air 
loi  ce  (the  strategic  I  i  u  h  t  h  and  the  t  .u  I  u  a  I  Ninth  ).  was  unsatisfactory. 

!  in-  Ninth  Air  Force  at  all  times  urgently  required  its  own  photo  in¬ 
terpretation  and  reproduction  center,  equipped  and  manned  to: 

a.  Accomplish  de  tailed  and  second  phase  interpretation  of  photo 
gt  a  pin  re  e  ei  veil  I  roin  all  aerial  photographic  units  within  the  .nr  force. 

h.  Issue-  target  ami  special  reports  based  on  photographs  reieived 
1mm  all  ac  :al  phot< >i*raplnc  units  within  the  air  force-. 

c.  Maintain  a  film  and  print  library  of  ail  photographs  within  the 
an  force. 

cl.  Furnish  quantity  reproduction  for  air  force  units  by  both  litho¬ 
graphic  ami  photographic  means. 

c\  Provide  enlargements,  mosaics,  and  other  specialized  photo¬ 
graphic  sereices. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  tactical  air  force  be  assigned  a  photo- 
interpretation  center. 

(>.  (iun  Camera  Film  Processing 

I  he  experience  of  the  tactical  air  commands  demonstrated  clearly 
the  e  iesirabihty  of  adding  a  well  equipped  gun  camera  processing  unit 
to  each  I  A( !  for  the  rapiel  handling.  processing,  and  assessment  of  gun 
camera  film.  I  he  most  effective  way  of  employing  such  units  would 
have  been  to  divide  them  into  detachments,  one  attached  to  each  tac¬ 
tical  group. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  gun  camera  processing  unit  be  included  in 
the  troop  basis  for  a  tactical  air  command.  The  T  ()  }.  of  this  unit 

should  I  ><-  augmented  sufliciently  so  th  it  detachments  of  the  unit  could 
be  placed  with  each  tactical  group. 

7.  Integration  of  Reconnaissance  and  Photo  Sections 

It  has  been  noted  that  planning  and  thinking  at  1  leadquarters.  Army 
Air  Forces,  indicates  that  photographic  staff  sections  and  reeonnais- 
satice  staff  sectionsat  v  arious  levels  should  be  independent  of  each  other. 
F.xperiencc  in  the  F.IO  indicates  the  necessity,  in  a  tactical  air  force, 
for  complete  integration  of  all  photographic  and  reconnaissance  staff 
functions  under  the  reconnaissance  staff  section.  Supply  and  utiliza- 
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lion  of  photogiapluc  equipment  for  [  urposes  other  than  reconnaissance, 
it  not  closely  supervised  and  directed  by  one  technically  qualified 
agency.  can  seriously  handicap  the  flow  o|  photographic  equipment 
ami  suppK  to  i ev  onn.nw.uu e  units. 

It  is  rci oinmeinic d  th.it  the  tactual  .» i r  torn  headquarters  .nnl  the 
he.nlqu.irti  i  s  ot  1 1  n  eomm.iiiils  integrate  the  photographic  and  rccon- 
naissatke  stall  tmutioiis  within  tin  11  he.idquaiteis  under  the  rcCon- 
naissanee  section. 

H.  COMMI  NICATIONS 

I.  Signal  ('.nnsidcrat inn  in  Headquarters  Siting 

t  he  Signal  ( Xluer.  Ninth  Air  Force,  was  always  consulted,  as  far  as 
practicable ,  in  advance  ol  a  proposed  relocation  ot  the  air  foice  head¬ 
quarters.  I  f  is  recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  of  proposed  head¬ 
quarters  sites  were  carefully  consideted,  with  the  result  that  com 
munications  to  the  new  headquarters  location  were  always  adequate 
to  continue  efficient  operations. 

It  is  recommended  that  signal  officers  be  advised  of  contemplated 
headquarters  movements  as  early  as  possible  and  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  ot  the  signal  otiicer  as  to  the  suitability  of  new  sites  from  a  com¬ 
munications  standpoint  be  carefully  weighed  before  the  final  decision 
is  made. 

2.  Signals  and  Communications  Organisations 

In  the  main,  the  signal  and  communications  organizations  author¬ 
ized  the  Ninth  Air  Force  were  adequate  for  accomplishing  the  tactical 
mission.  There  were,  however,  certain  important  shortcomings  which 
had  to  be  overcome  by  special  authorizations  of  pe  rsonnel,  special  equip¬ 
ment  projects  and  the  creation  of  composite  or  provisional  units. 

It  is  recommended  that,  with  the  adjustments  noted  below,  future 
tactical  air  forces  be  organized  generally  on  the  troop  basis  authorized 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  for  signal  and  communications  units.  ( The  troop 
basis,  of  course,  must  be  modified  to  meet  special  tactical  problems, 
insofar  as  small  special  purpose  units,  such  as  signal  operations  detach¬ 
ments  and  air  transportable  radio  teams,  are  concerned.)  The  follow¬ 
ing  major  adjustments  in  the  frixtp  basis  authorized  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  for  signal  and  communications  organizations  are  recommended: 


a.  Augmentation  <>l  tin  signal  mi  vuc  battalions  assigned  to  air  fort  e 
Ik  adqu. liters  In  : 

( / )  A  repeater  team  of  appioxitnatelv  24  enlisted  men. 

(  2  )  A  motor  messenger  team  of  2S  vehicles  and  40 enlisted  men. 

(  ,')  A  V!  IF  FM  radio  company  of  approximately  eight  officers  and 
200  enlisted  men. 

(4)  A  wire  construction  team  of  15  to  20  enlisted  men  and  at  least 
two  K  p  line  trucks. 

h.  Revision  of  T  OnIvi  S47  dated  iH  October  11444  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  personnel  and  equipment  to  cooperate  eflectively  with  the  armies 
in  furnishing  tactical  air  parties. 

c.  Furnishing  each  tactical  air  division  (medium  and  or  light 
bombers)  with  a  tighter  control  squadron  or  similar  organization 
to  install,  maintain  and  operate  the  vast  VHP  “fixer-’  system  required, 
as  well  as  the  ground  stations  for  navigational  and  bombing  aid  devices. 

d.  The  allocation  of  the  following  signal  construction  troops  to  a 
ta>  tit. al  air  force : 

( 1  )  Per  air  force  headquarters: 

(,/)  One  cable  splicing  battalion. 

(/>)  Two  heavy  construction  battalions. 

(0)  One  light  construction  battalion. 

(  2  )  Per  tactical  air  command: 

(./)  One  heavy  construction  battalion. 

(b)  One  light  construction  battalion. 

(  {)  Per  air  force  service  command,  air  defense  command  and 
Iwiinbardment  or  air  division: 

(</)  One  light  construction  battalion. 

c.  Revisions  of  existing  tables  of  organization  to  provide  a  mini¬ 
mum  of : 

(/)  Five  crvptographers  per  fighter  or  reconnaissance  group. 

( 2  )  Two  crvptographers  per  engineer  aviation  battalion. 

(  j )  Three  cryptographers  per  engineer  aviation  regiment. 

(4)  Fight  cryptographers  per  signal  company  wing. 

(  5 )  Twelve  cryptographers  per  signal  battalion  separate  (TAC). 

f.  Integration  of  the  aircraft  warning  and  aice  radio  intercept  con¬ 
trol  systems  into  a  single  organization. 
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V  VMI  R.ulio  for  Medium  and  Fight  Bombardment  Aircraft 

In  tlu  Ninth  Air  Force  VIIF  i.nho  ccjiiij>ni<iit  was  used  in  all 
medium  and  light  botnbardme nt  ana  ralt  m  place  of  the  I II-  radio  sets 
normal  I  v  installed.  The  ad  \  ant  ages  of  \  I  IF  were  si  ui|  >ln  it  v  of  op<  ra¬ 
tion.  greater  reliability ,  more  rapid  column  nn  at  ion  a  in  I  more  .u  i  urate 
living  and  homing,  Furthermore.  the  installation  of  \  I II-  c  <  1 1  ii|>i  net  it 
in  homhardmenl  .1  in  r.ifl  provided  direct  lommunn  alion  with  escort¬ 
ing  lighters  and  with  the  ground  control  systems  of  the  tactical  air 
c  ommands.  Normally  the  VI  IF  communication  ratine  was  sutlu  tent 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  medium  bombardment  aircraft. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  medium  and  light  bombardment  aircraft 
be  equipped  with  VI  IF  radio  equipment. 

».  "Y"  Service 

The  signal  intelligence  or  "Y  service  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force  was 
provided  by  the  yrd  Radio  Sc|iiadron  Mobile  ((>). 

It  is  recommended  that  an  organization  similar  to  the  }rd  Radio 
Squadron  Mobile  ((i)  ( less  voice  radio  intercept  detachment  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  tactical  control  group )  Ik-  provided  each  tactical  air  force 
and  that  deta<  hments  be  maintained  at  each  tac  tual  air  command  and 
the  air  defense  command. 

(  For  further  recommendations. see  recommendation  on  signal  intelli¬ 
gence  in  4  H  "IN  I  F. Id. I(  d  N(  F.."  this  c  haptcr. ) 

I.  AIR  INSPECTOR  (Special  Staff) 

I.  Tactical  Air  Force  Inspection  System 

1  he  system  and  organization  of  inspection  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
were  sound  in  principle.  The  entire  air  force  received  maximum  bene¬ 
fit.  with  minimum  interference  and  irritation  to  the  inspected  units. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  the  F.TO, 
it  is  believed  that  an  inspection  system  for  an  air  force  of  the  size  and 
c  omposition  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  should  include: 

a.  Inspection  by  qualified  station  or  unit  inspectors  at  unit  level  once 
every  ^o  days. 

b.  Detailed  inspection  of  units  by  a  team  of  tactical,  administrative 
and  technical  inspectors  during  each  four  month  period  and  interim 
visits  of  observation  to  follow  up  on  recommendations  made  during 
the  detailed  inspection  and  to  maintain  supervision  during  changing 
conditions. 
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c.  Sufficient  detailed  inspnlmns  to  give  first  hand  information  on  the 
dill ic ire v  of  subordinate  units  and  the  manner  in  winch  commands 
arc  carrying  out  their  responsibilities.  (Tins  information  can  best  be 
gathered  In  in.spo.  (ions  of  command  headquarters  and  a  representative 
number  of  subordinate  units.) 

d.  Supervisory  inspections  designed  to  insure  that  subordinate  units 
maintain  adequate  and  clhcient  inspection  sections  and  fill  fill  their 
inspection  obligations. 

Inspections  in  all  echelons  should  he  emiduc  ted  bv  a  team  of  technical, 
administrative  and  tactical  imp. ctors  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  different  inspections  and  to  secure  thorough  coverage  during  one 
visit.  Detailed  inspections  of  units  at  4  month  intervals  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  command  headquarters  which  has  administrative 
control  over  the  units.  Inspection  reports  should  be  routed  from  the 
unit  inspected  through  the  wing  to  the  command  so  that  the  wing 
commander  is  fully  aware  of  the  efficiency  of  his  subordinate  units  and 
can  order  staff  visits  to  correct  deficiencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  changes  l>c  made  in  the  inspection  prin¬ 
ciples  and  directives  issued  by  higher  headquarters  upon  which  the 
above  system  is  based. 

J.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (Special  Staff) 

1.  Requirements  for  Ground  Photo  Units  Assigned  or  Attached 
to  PRO  Section 

Experience  in  the  Euro|xan  Theater  of  Operations  demonstrated 
that: 

a.  The  public  relations  ground  photography  program  should  be 
conducted  separately  from  the  activities  of  various  base  photo  sections. 

b.  Public  relations  cameramen  should  he  trained  news  photogra¬ 
phers,  specially  indoctrinated  in  the  requirements  of  air  force  news 
photography. 

c.  The  air  forces  should  have  photo  units  similar  to  those  of  the 
ground  forces,  with  mobile  dark  rooms,  courier  facilities  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  to  produce  a  comprehensive  pictorial  story  and  to  send 
photographs  to  the  disseminating  agency  with  minimum  delay. 

It  is  recommended  that  certain  ground  photo  units  he  assigned  to  the 
major  air  force  commands  to  provide  public  relations  photography. 
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2.  Av.uliabilitv  of  Information  of  an  Operational  Nature  to 
PRO  Section 

Tin  Ninth  Air  Fi'in  endeavored  to  make  ail  operational  tnfor 
mat ii hi.  n iinpatil>lc  with  sri  tint v,  a\  a i ial»lc  to  its  puM ie  relations  sei  tioti, 
•‘line  it  was  (t  it  tli.it  the  section  could  fuiiition  ellnientlv  atal  produce 
outstanding  and  aicurate  news  coserage  milv  when  it  knew  the  coin 
pit  te  tactual  situation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  air  force  police  on  the  availability  ot  in 
(ortnatiot)  to  the  PRC)  section  be  as  1  it h  cal  as  possible  without  com¬ 
promising  the  security  of  planning  or  disposition  ot  forces.  It  is  lurther 
icioininetidcd  that  the  PRO  oliuer  or  his  <1<  legated  representat i\e  be 
required  to  attend  such  operational  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  a  continuous  picture  ot  the  immediate  situation  and 
future  operational  plans  to  the  same  extent  as  a  winy  commander  or 
group  commander. 

L  Press  (lamps 

After  considerable  experimentation,  the  Ninth  Air  Force  discovered 
that  press  camps  could  be  most  ethciently  operated  under  a  self -sustain¬ 
ing  basis  with  their  own  arrangements  for  mess,  transport,  transport 
maintenance,  communications,  censorship,  briefing  and  photography. 

It  is  recommended  that  press  camps  wherever  possible  be  operated 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  with  their  own  living,  housing  and  transjxirt 
f.u  llities. 

K.  FINANCE  (Special  Staff) 

I.  Finance  Column  in  Command  Headquarters  T  O 

Air  force  experience  indicated  the  advisability  of  including  in  the 
tactual  command  headquarters  T  ()  a  tmance  column  similar  to  that 
in  the  1  ()  of  a  standard  air  service  group.  Such  a  finance  unit  would 
be  able  to  handle  any  administrative  fiscal  work  for  the  command,  in 
addition  to  paying  command  headquarters  personnel.  A  static  finance 
service  was  considered  essential  in  so  large  an  organization  as  a  tactical 
command  headquarters.  In  the  Ninth  Air  Force  such  service  was 
maintained  by  placing  Ninth  Air  Force  Finance  Detachment  at  Large 
personnel  on  indefinite  detached  service  at  command  headquarters. 
Although,  for  obvious  administrative  reasons,  this  method  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  it  proved  to  Ik-  the  only  successful  operating  method 
of  those  tried. 
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It  is  raiimmniili'il  tji.it  .1  fm.ituc  milium  he  added  to  the  1'  Os  of 
tactical  commands. 

L.  MEDICAL  (Special  Staff) 

1.  Effective  Use  of  Medical  Dispensaries  (Avn) 

Various  command  and  administrative’  problems  which  arose  from 
having  dispensaries  operating  with  the  tactical  groups  might  have 
been  solved  In  divorcing  the  medical  dispensaries  from  tactical  groups. 
There  is  no  need,  under  the  present  authorization  of  air  base  group  aid 
equipment,  to  have  the  dispensaries  closely  allied  to  the  tactical  groups. 
Satisfactorv  use  of  the  dispensaries  could  be  achieved  by  controlling 
them  at  command  level  and  by  placing  them  centrally  in  concentrations 
of  air  force  units  not  on  airfields  (for  instance,  engineer  battalions 
engaged  in  building  “dutches"  of  airfields),  in  large  headquarters 
areas  or  in  centers  of  AAA  brigade  concentrations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  principles  for  the  employment  of  medi¬ 
cal  dispensaries  (Avn)  outlined  above  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
their  future  employment  with  tactical  air  forces. 

2.  Expeditious  Movement  of  Hospitals 

Maximum  use  of  air  force  hospitals  by  air  force  units  prevents 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  in  the  return  of  recuperated  patients  to  duty. 
To  achieve  maximum  use  of  such  hospitals,  it  is  necessary  and  justi¬ 
fiable  to  establish  fairly  high  priority  for  the  prompt  movement  of 
hospitals  into  the  centers  of  air  force  population. 

It  is  recommended  that  field  hospital  platoons  be  assigned  to  an  air 
force  headquarters  and  be  completely  at  the  disposal  of  that  head¬ 
quarters,  so  that  expeditious  movement  of  hospitals  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

3.  Simplification  of  Medical  Reports 

Much  can  be  done  to  simplify  medical  reports.  Elimination  of 
certain  reports,  consolidation  of  information  and  speeding  of  the  re¬ 
porting  routine  would  be  helpful.  It  is  believed  that  a  true  statistical 
evaluation  of  the  medical  situation  in  a  command  is  possible  under  a 
greatly  simplified  reporting  procedure. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  analysis  be  made  of  medical  reports  in 
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THIS  REPORT  is  basal  upon:  (a)  repeated  interviews  with  the 
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mand. 

16.  G-2  Air  Section  Reports,  12th  Army  Group. 

17.  G-3  Air  Section  Reports,  12th  Army  Group. 
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general.  with  .1  mow  to  simplifying  reports  and  reducing  tluir 
number. 

■».  Rotation  of  Medical  Officer  to  Hospitals 

Most  medical  olheers  deplore  the  lack  ol  opportunity  to  practice 
medicine.  An  opportunity  lor  occasional  periods  of  dutv  in  hospitals 
on  an  exchange  basis  would  undoubtedly  improve  their  morale.  This 
was  accomplished  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  Ninth  Air 
Force.  Fxpansion  ol  this  exchange  system  to  include  duty  in  general 
hospitals  would  be  desirable,  but  the  operational  aspects  of  such  a 
plan  present  great  difficulties. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  possible  eflort  be  made  to  work  out 
an  air  force  system  oj  assigning  all  medical  olheers  to  a  periodic  tour 
of  duty  m  hospitals. 

5.  Promotion  of  Medical  and  Dental  Officers 

A  low  state  of  morale  existed  among  medical  and  dental-officers 
because  of  their  comparatively  low  rank  and  the  severe  limitations 
ofT  Os. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  professional  services  of  medical  and 
dental  officers  he  recognized  by  authorizing  increased  rank. 
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18.  Army  Air  Force  Evaluation  Board  Report  of  Ninth  Air  Force 
Operations. 

19.  Statistical  Summary  of  Ninth  Air  Force  Operations. 

20.  “Reconnaissance  in  a  Tactical  Air  Command,”  XIX  Tactical 
Air  Command. 

21.  Weekly  Intelligence  Summary  of  Operations,  Ninth  Air 
Force. 

22.  Invasion  Activities  Report,  April  through  June  1944,  Ninth 
Air  Force. 

2$.  Ninth  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Plan  for  “OVERLORD.” 

24.  “Tactical  Air  Operations  in  Europe,”  XIX  Tactical  Air 
Command. 

25.  A  Report  on  the  Combat  Operations  of  the  XIX  Tactical  Air 
Command. 

26.  SOP’s  of  Ninth  Air  Force  and  Commands. 

27.  SOI’s  of  Ninth  Air  Force  and  Commands. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AAA  —Antiaircraft  Artillery. 

A  ADA  — Advanced  Air  Depot  Area. 

A/C  —Aircraft. 

A  C/S  —Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

A/D  — Airdrome. 

Al )( '  — Air  1  )efensc  Command. 

ADGB  — Air  Defense  of  Great  Britain. 

ADSI'.C  — Advanced  Section. 

AEAF  — Allied  Expeditionary  Air  Force. 

AFSC  — Air  Force  Service  Command. 

A(JCO  — Air-Ground  Cooperation  Officer. 

AC  iRAB  — Army  Group  Rear  Area  Boundary. 

A I  — Airborne  Interception. 

AIBR  — Acceleration  Integrator  Bombsight  Release. 

ALG  — Advancer!  Landing  Ground. 

ALO  — Air  Liaison  Officer. 

AIM!)  — Army  Photo  Interpretation  Detachment. 

A/R  — Armed  Reconnaissance. 

Arty/R  — Artillery  Reconnaissance. 

ASC  —Air  Support  Command. 

BACU  —Battle  Area  Control  Unit. 

BADA  —Base  Air  Depot  Area. 

BDA  — Bomb  Damage  Assessment. 

BUCO  — Build-Up  Control  Office. 

CATOR  — Combined  Air  Transport  Operations  Room. 

CG  —Commanding  General. 

COSSAC  — Chiefs  of  Staff,  Supreme  Allied  Command. 

CP  — Command  Post. 

CPX  — Command  Post  Exercise. 

C/S  —('all  Signal;  Chief  of  Staff. 

CVVS  — Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

CZ  —  Communications  Zone. 

DCG  — Deputy  Commanding  General. 

I)  C/S  —Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 

DIO  — Duty  Intelligence  Officer. 

E/A  — Enemy  Aircraft. 

ETC)  — European  Theater  of  Operations. 

ET  C  )USA  — Eurojiean  Theater  of  Operations,  United  States  Army. 
FA  A  A  — First  Allied  Airborne  Army. 
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FCC  -  Fighter  Control  ('enter. 

FDP  Forward  Director  Post. 

FM  •  Frequent  y  Modulation. 

FI  SA  Fust  United  States  Army. 

FI  SAC  i  i st  United  States  Armv  Croup. 

CAP'  Herman  Air  Force. 


ccc 

CCl 

(ill 

CEO 

c;p 

HF 

HVAR 

(A/. 

IFF 

MAAF 

MKW 

MIS 

MLO 

MOS 

MT 

M/Y 

OBOE 

DEL 

OSS 

PAP 

PHS 

PI  I) 

POL 

P/K 

PRO 

PROV 

PSP 


( iroup  Control  ( 'enter. 

(•round  ('.ontrol  Interception. 

— Radar  Navigational  and  Blind  Bombing  Aid. 
— (  hound  Liaison  Officer. 

— General  Purpose. 

— High  Frequency. 

— High  Velocity  Aerial  Rocket 
— Inner  Artillery  Zone. 

— Identification:  Friend  or  Foe. 

— Mediterranean  Army  Air  Forces. 

— Microwave  Early  Warning. 

— Military  Intelligence  Service. 

— Movement  Liaison  Officer. 

— Military  Occupational  Specialty. 

— Motor  Transport. 

— Marshalling  Yard. 

— Radar  Blind  Bombing  Aid. 

— Organizational  Equipment  List. 

— Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

— Pierced  Aluminum  Plank. 

— Prepared  Hessian  Surfacing. 

— Photo  Interpretation  Detachment. 

— Petroleum,  Oil,  Lubricants. 

— Photo  Reconnaissance. 

— Public  Relations  Officer. 

— Provisional. 

— Pierced  Steel  Plank. 


ROD  — Reinforcement  Control  Depot. 

ROM  — Radio  Counter  Measures. 

Recce  —Reconnaissance. 

R/T  — Radio  Telephone. 

SAW  — Signal  Aircraft  Warning. 

SCR  — Signal  Corps  Radio. 

SCU  — Statistical  Control  Unit. 

Second  TAF — Second  Tactical  Air  Force  (RAF). 

SHAF.F  — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces. 

SHORAN  — Radar  Navigational  and  Blind  Bombing  Aid. 
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— Classified  Cryptographic  Equipment. 


SIC, ABA 

SIGGUM 

SIC  JIB 

SICR1NO 

SICJTOT 

SMT 

SOI 

SOB 

SOS 

SSN 

TAC 

TAC/R 

TAD 

TAP 

TALO 

TCC 

T/E 

170  &  E 

TOT 

TL'SA 

TWX 

UK 

I  SA  FI 
USSAFUK 


I'SSTAF 

vhf 

W  T 
X  Rav 


\ -Service 

ZI 


— Square  Mesh  Tracking. 

— Standing  Operating  Instructions. 

— Standing  Operating  Procedure. 

— Services  of  Supply. 

— Specialty  Serial  Number. 

— Tactical  Air  Command. 

— Tactical  Reconnaissance. 

— T actical  Air  Depot. 

— Tactical  Air  Force. 

— Tactical  Air  Liaison  Officer. 

— Tactical  Control  Center. 

— Table  of  Equipment. 

— Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment. 

— Time  Over  Target. 

— Third  United  States  Army. 

— Teletype  Message. 

— United  Kingdom. 

—United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

— United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

— United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

— Very  High  Frequency. 

— Wireless  Telegraphy. 

— Code  name  for  “X";  used  for  Advanced  Party,  and  also 
for  an  unidentified  track  on  a  radar  scope. 

— Radio  Intelligence  Intercept. 

— Zone  of  the  Interior. 
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